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FOREWORD 


When the author undertook to write this book, at 
the behest of English friends, he was half way through 
his eighty-seventh year. He had thought The Makers of 
War was the last contribution he would publish in his 
long study of the causes of modern wars. At the time of 
the Agadir crisis in 1911, he began to make notes on 
the diplomacy of the powers, and these formed the basis 
of How Diplomats Make War, which was published in 
1915. It was soon translated into Swedish, German and 
French, and in part in other languages. It is now in its 
fifth English edition, and is still called for by budding 
historians. 

When the Second World War began, Francis Neilson 
started to keep a Diary. Every day for six years he ex- 
amined the dispatches in American, French, and English 
papers, and made his comments upon the information 
they contained. This work was published in five large 
volumes called The Tragedy of Europe. Surely he was en- 
titled to think he had covered the political and diplo- 
matic fields, and that he could now turn his mind to 
other subjects. 

On his visits to England since the Potsdam peace, he 
has met many men prominent in British politics and in 
the services, who have known of his long acquaintance- 
ship with Winston Churchill. They regard him as the 
only man left, who is capable of reviewing the career 
of the present Prime Minister, from the time he first 
appeared upon the political scene. There are still-a few 
People alive, who know that Francis Neilson has studied 
the political life of the subject of this book for over 
fifty years. | 
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In 1902, the author became a candidate for the New- 
port Division of Shropshire. One evening about that 
time, after a Hallé concert in Manchester, he was chat- 
ting with a friend at the local hotel when Winston 
Churchill entered. The friend was an Oldham man, who 
remarked, after Churchill had passed by, ‘‘There’s a 
gentleman that wants watching.’’ 

There was much gossip about the member for Oldham 
during those years, and Mr. Churchill, in his biographi- 
cal works, gives his readers a candid account of the 
nature of it. He does not spare himself in telling what 
many people thought about him. When he crossed the 
floor of the House in 1904 and joined the Liberal party, 
the Radical section did not welcome him with approval. 
Indeed, Henry Labouchere and several other Radicals 
did not hesitate to call it an opportunist maneuver caused 
by the unpopularity of the Tories, who were then in 
disrepute because of the scandals of the South African 
War and the proposals for colonial preference launched 
by Joseph Chamberlain. The electoral tide had turned; 
by-elections were lost, and it was confidently expressed 
by the pundits that, at a General Election, the Liberals 
would form a government. 

It is important that the reader be acquainted with 
these now forgotten incidents in the political life of 
one who has surmounted all difficulties and humilia- 
tions, and succeeded in reaching the topmost rung of the 
political ladder. 

In reviewing the files of information gathered since 
Mr. Churchill went to the Admiralty in 1911, the author 
is amazed at the abundance of evidence from American 
and European sources, which reveals the political tac- 
tics and the war blunders of Churchill. However, he is 
too old to deal with it all, and realizes that, in this 
work, the story is only half told. As the days shorten 
for him; he is eager to turn his mind to philosophical 
labors, which have been set back for years, because of 
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the amount of time he has given to the study of the 
causes of war. 

Several issues which bear re-examination in the career 
of Winston Churchill have not been referred to in this 
book. The author’s reasons for omitting any mention 
of such incidents as the sinking of the French fleet at 
Oran and the attack on Dakar; General de Gaulle’s 
mission in London, as representative of the Free French; 
the bombardment of open cities; and the ignoble state- 
ment of Churchill concerning the surrender of King 
Leopold of the Belgians are two: (1) this volume would 
be almost endless; and (2) these matters must be left to 
the historian of ‘‘another generation.’’ Each of these 
episodes has been treated in his five-volume work, The 
Tragedy of Europe. In the present survey he has limited 
himself to the most important points only. 

However, he does recognize that a mystifying change 
took place after the General Election of 1950, when 
the Tories were elected by a small majority, owing to 
the dearth of Liberal candidates, and the desire of those 
who did vote to defeat the Socialists. The reason for 
this change of opinion about Churchill, on the part of 
a large percentage of the electors, will be a conundrum 
for the historian of ‘‘another generation’’ to answer. 
For it must be admitted that there were very few out- 
side his own constituency who would have considered 
him a ‘‘great man.” 

Francis Neilson intends no discourtesy in not referring 
to the honors and other distinctions Mr. Churchill has 
teceived from the Crown and from institutions of learn- 
ing. To him, the subject is Churchill, just as William 
Pitt was the subject of Macaulay’s essay. 

The works of reference and files that have been ex- 
amined in putting together this story of the most extraor- 
dinary man that ever entered the political arena date 
from 1899, when the British Government published its 
Muilztary Notes during the South African War. Nearly a 
hundred works from American, British, French, Ger- 
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man, Italian, Scandinavian and Japanese sources have 
been consulted in checking dates, events, and speeches. 
The greatest care has been taken to verify all stories, 
even those current before he entered Parliament. In this 
respect, his own books supply much of the most 1n- 
teresting information. 

The author’s reviews of Mr. Churchill’s six volumes 
on. The Second World War are added as an Appendix to 
this volume. They first appeared in The American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, as the Churchill volumes were 
published, and are printed here in their original form. 


Puytuis Evans 
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I 
Great Men and History 


HistoRY Is AN ICONOCLAST, A PERSISTENT BREAKER OF 
idols. Yet, the great men of state and politics have not 
yet learned to fear her. Her lessons they do not take to 
heart. Each one seems to think he will escape being ex- 
posed with feet of clay. 

Both Gladstone and Lincoln were conscious that it is 
well-nigh impossible to be honest in the world of polli- 
tics. Worse still, how many politicians are honest with 
themselves? We have only to turn to the writings of 
Swift, Dryden, and Hazlitt—to mention only a few of 
those who laid bare the activities of the statesmen of 
their times—to learn how very different their portraits 
are from those painted by the politicians’ supporters. 

Macaulay’s essay on Pitt is perhaps the most striking 
contribution a historian has made, illustrating the de- 
fects and failures of a great man. It was written fifty 
years after the death of ‘‘the indefatigable disturber of 
hy aal the second son of the Earl of Chatham. From 
the first, he chose a political career, for he wished ‘‘to 
speak in the Commons like Papa.’’ This he accomplished 
at a time when men of unusually brilliant minds sat 
there. To read the speeches in the great debates between 
Pitt and Fox, and contrast them with the oratory of 
any other epoch since Disraeli and Gladstone nae 
away, makes one think that politicians are no longer 
endowed with eloquence and wit. Yet, there must have 
been prosy speakers even then; but their contributions 
to the debates seldom reached the columns of the daily 
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Today the principal journals publish long reports of 
the proceedings in Parliament. Frequently a whole page 
is devoted to a question that has occupied the House for 
hours. Years ago, I had to listen to many of these weari- 
some harangues, and one night Nicolson, who was 
gallery correspondent of The Times, told me he could 
remember few debates of sufficient interest to keep the 
men in the reporters’ gallery from yawning. 

However, there were two who had power enough as 
debaters to empty the tea room and the smoke room and 
speak to a full house. Lloyd George was one; Winston 
Churchill the other. No two politicians were so unlike 
in tradition, schooling, and experience of life as they. 
The one was naturally eloquent and spoke the idiom of 
the common folk; the other only too often revealed the 
cate he had given to planning his sentences. The one 
was an orator from the first, from whom vivid sentences 
flowed easily; apt similes, expressions of common 
thought that riveted the attention of his hearers. The 
other was always too conscious of the rhetoric he em- 
ployed, and never was he thought capable of rousing 
an audience to enthusiasm. 

Perhaps one reason for this was that he suffered from 
a slight lisp. One of his cousins told me it was the 
chief reason why he did not ‘‘let himself go.’’ Whether 
or not he cured it as Demosthenes did, it is to his credit 
that he overcame the difficulty. Yet, I never heard a 
speech of his which had the fire and invective always to 
be found in those of Lloyd George. 

Gladstone and Disraeli, while they lived, had no 
biographers such as these two men have had in their 
lifetimes. Some years passed after Gladstone’s death be- 
fore John Morley set to work upon the life. So it was 
with Disraeli, for many years went by before the Mony- 
penny and Buckle biography appeared. The publishing 
of the biographies of living politicians was not known 
in the days of Pitt and Fox. There were no journalists 
and publishers at that time eager to deliver into the 
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hands of the reading proletariat the virtues and defects 
of their political idols. Democracy was not ‘‘educated”’ 
then. Indeed, it had to wait until the seventies of the 
nineteenth century before common school education 
was open to all. . 

It is rather a pity that so much has been written about 
Lloyd George and Churchill, because some Hazlitt or 
Macaulay of the future will set to work to examine 
their histories and give to coming generations a very 
different account of them as politicians. 

Lloyd George wrote nothing about himself until he 
had nearly finished his political career, and the memoirs 
he has left will stand the searchlight of close examina- 
tion much better than the autobiographical notes Mr. 
Churchill has written. Indeed, it is rather unfortunate 
that the journalistic itch is responsible for much of Sir 
Winston’s volubility. He seems to delight in writing 
about his exploits, and only too often this desire has 
led him into the realms of romance. Balfour was not 
unjust to him when he said that his biographical ma- 
terial about his non-political activities was far more 
interesting than his parliamentary pursuits. 


II 


Education at Harrow and 
Sandhurst 


THE LEGENDS THAT HAVE BEEN WOVEN INTO THE LIVES OF 
saints and laymen were spun by devoted disciples long 
after their leaders passed away. I cannot think of one 
of the monks of the west, in the biographies of Mon- 
talembert, who was responsible for the stories that be- 
came current after he had gone to his rest. The heroes of 
the sandal and the crook were content to perform their 
duties day by day without seeking tributes for their 
activities. They neither looked for the applause of their 
flocks nor did they permit ambition or emolument to 
tempt them to crave secular distinction. 

As for rulers, statesmen, soldiers, and sailors of an- 
cient days, the legends that gathered about their exploits 
have been examined by historians, and most of the ro- 
mance has been stripped from them. From Caesar to 
Marlborough, ruthless investigators have studied the 
records closely and have brought forward evidence suf- 
ficient to leave these heroes shorn of much that made 
them popular. 

It takes an exceptionally clever man to weave his own 
legend, and it requires audacity of a startling kind for 
him to ride to fame upon it. To live fifty years upon a 
legend, without having it challenged, 1s an incompara- 
ble feat of assurance. One may search in vain the English 
records from the days of Dunstan and Alfred down to 
the time of Elizabeth Cwhen the first newspaper was 
published), to find a personage of high repute who 
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singled himself out as a subject worthy of self-advertise- 
ment. If Burghley, Walpole, North or Pitt had had the 
inclination to use publisher or press for the aap ap of 
self-praise, there were Swifts and Hazlitts ready to chal- 
lenge their views. Whether that acted as a deterrent or 
not, there is no record of a famous personage since the 
days of Elizabeth I indicating a desire to advertise him- 
self in the popular prints. 

During the nineteenth century the great men of affairs 
abstained from autobiographical matter. Perhaps Horace 
Walpole was an exception, but then Macaulay has dealt 
with his proclivities in a drastic manner. He was a 
raconteur, and no one of that period was taken in by 
the romance of his life. He died just before the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was not until the close of the next century that a 
young man appeared upon the scene, with the fixed in- 
tention of advertising himself. He was born in the days 
when the British Empire had reached its peak. His 
father was a Member of Parliament and became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His mother was the daughter 
of an American newspaper proprietor, and the boy 
combined the virtues and defects of English and Amer- 
ican parentage. In politics his father was something of 
a free lance; often a thorn in the flesh of his Tory associ- 
ates. He believed in the Tory working man, although 
he knew little about this creature, for there were few 
living in the neighborhood of Blenheim or Woodstock. 
His wife, however, was a woman of attainment, a 
brilliant hostess, a ready conversationalist, and am- 
bitious to a high degree. She was highly cultivated, 
with an amateurish love of literature, which led her to 
found and publish the Anglo-Saxon Review, edited by 
Charles Whibley. 

It may be said that Winston Churchill was born in 
the lap of luxury and that his parents were intimately 
connected with the great political personages of the 
day. The field of activity for swift promotion was all 
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set for him, and to say that he took every advantage of 
his environment is not to disparage his acumen in est1- 
mating it at its proper worth. But one cannot help 
wondering what this extraordinary lad would have done 
if his father had been a Tory working man who sent his 
child to the common school. That would have been an- 
other story. So, in estimating the characteristics mani- 
fested by Churchill in his early years, it is necessary to 
point out that nearly all his adventures up to the time 
of the Boer War depended upon his parentage and the 
influence his mother exerted upon his superiors. 

He went to a preparatory school at Brighton where, 
so Philip Guedalla tells us, he was a member of the 
dancing class. Miss Eva Moore was to teach the young 
gentleman the steps of the lancers and quadrille. She 
describes him as ‘‘a small, red-headed pupil, the naughti- 
est boy in the class; I used to think he was the naughti- 
est small boy in the world!”’ 

Miss Moore was not alone in this notion. Some of 
his kin had similar ideas. Indeed, Consuelo, Duchess of 
Marlborough, in her book, The Glitter and the Gold, 
tells of an interview she had with the dowager Duchess, 
who said to her, ‘“Your first duty is to have a child, and 
it must be a son, because it would be intolerable to 
have that little upstart Winston become a duke.”’ 

Churchill, in his account of his early life, to be found 
in A Roving Commission,’ says very little about the time 
he spent at Brighton. Afterwards he went to Harrow, 
and he records frankly the difficulties he had with the 
elements of a public school education. The swimming 
bath attracted his attention, and one day he pushed 
Leo Amery in, thinking he was a small boy of a lower 
form. He was quickly told by his fellow bathers that 
he had made a great mistake, that the boy upon whom 
he had committed the indignity was in the sixth form 
and was the head of his house. He made his apologies, 


1 Published in England as My Early Life (1930); Amer. ed., A Roving Commission 
(1941). 
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but the caprice of playing that trick was characteristic 
of him, and frequently in after life he pushed the wrong 
man into the bath. 

At Harrow he did not shape as a promising Senior 
Wrangler. He was at the bottom of the school when he 
succeeded in passing the preliminary examination for 
the army, and he received a prize for reciting twelve 
hundred lines of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

One of the books he read as a child was Treasure 
Island, which his father had given to him. However, at 
Harrow when he had to struggle through the classics, 
he found that he was slow at using a dictionary, so he 
formed an alliance with a boy in the sixth form, who 
could read Latin as easily as English. Churchill's task 
was ten or fifteen lines a day, and he confesses that it 
would have taken him an hour or an hour and a half 
to translate it. But his friend could perform the task in 
five minutes. So they agreed together that his friend 
should ‘‘tell me my Latin translations and that I should 
do his essays.’”? 

Churchill’s story of his difficulties at Harrow is quite 
amusing. He says, “It took me three tries to pass into 
Sandhurst.’’ He considered it a triumph ‘‘moral and 
technical’ to learn mathematics in six months. At the 
close of his preliminary education, he states: 


I was on the whole considerably discouraged by my school 
days. Except in Fencing, in which I had won the Public 
School Championship, I had achieved no distinction. All my 
contemporaries and even younger boys seemed in every way 
better adapted to the conditions of our little world. They 
were far better both at the games and at the lessons. It is not 
ot to feel oneself so completely outclassed and left 

ehind at the very beginning of the race. I had been surprised 
on taking leave of Dr. Welldon to hear him predict, with a 
confidence for which I could see no foundation, that I should 
be able to make my way all right. I have always been very 
grateful to him for this.’ 


? A Roving Commission, p. 21. 3 Ibid., p. 39. 
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At Sandhurst he collected a small military library. 
There the practice was digging trenches, constructing 
breastworks, revetting parapets with sandbags, and 
learning other military chores. While this part of his 
education was taking place, his mind was occupied 
chiefly with the conflicts the British army might be 
called upon to deal with. He regretted that the old 
type of warfare had passed away. He tells us, 


... If it had only been 100 years earlier what splendid times 
we should have had! Fancy being nineteen in 1793 with more 
than twenty years of war against Napoleon in front of one! 
... Luckily, however, there were still savages and barbarous 
peoples. There were Zulus and Afghans, also the Dervishes of 
the Soudan. Some of these might, if they were well-disposed, 
‘“put up a show”’ some day. There might even be a mutiny or 
a revolt in India.* 


It was ‘‘such fun’’ to indulge in these fancies. His 
greatest pleasure at Sandhurst was horses. And so it 
remained until very late in his life. He loved the saddle 
to such an extent that some of his friends doubted 
whether he would have cared twopence for the army if 
it had not given him great opportunities to play polo. 

His story of the early days, if it does not redound to 
his credit as a student either at school or at Sandhurst, 
is a refreshingly candid description of what he did and 
what he thought. Still, many who have read it have 
wondered if, when he penned this story some twenty- 
five years ago, he was conscious of the import of these 
revelations. Did he realize that he was giving to the 
impartial reader evidence of characteristics that might 
get him into trouble if they were not controlled? 

One of the difficulties in reading an autobiography of 
this type is to differentiate between the mature notions 
of middle life and those of youth. Churchill, as a young 
man not yet of age, frequently seems to express ideas 
quite foreign to the mind of a youth. On page after 
page, one halts in his reading because often an old man 


4 Ibid., p. 44. 
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seems to be speaking through the mouth of a boy; at 
other times, a youth is indulging in notions that could 
be gathered only by a man of forty or fifty. Some of 
them are unintentionally amusing, particularly to those 
readers who knew him intimately long before he he- 
came a great man. He has always seemed to have a 
boyish turn of mind—looking for a prank, to push some 
fellow into the bath, or to have a go at Hurlingham 
or Ranelagh. 

There is a passage at the end of Chapter IV of A Rov- 
ing Commission, entitled ‘‘Sandhurst,’’ which was written 
about ten years after the close of the First World War: 


. .. Come on now all you young men, all over the world. You 
are needed more than ever now to fill the gap of a generation 
shorn by the war. You have not an hour to lose. You must 
take your places in Life’s fighting line. Twenty to twenty- 
five! These are the years! Don’t be content with things as they 
are. ‘The earth is yours and the fulness thereof.’’ Enter upon 
your inheritance, accept your responsibilities. Raise the 
glorious flags again, advance them upon the new enemies, 
who constantly gather upon the front of the human army, 
and have only to be assaulted to be overthrown. Don’t take 
No for an answer. Never submit to failure. Do not be fobbed 
off with mere personal success or acceptance. You will make 
all kinds of mistakes; but as long as you are generous and true, 
and also fierce, you cannot hurt the world or even seriously 
distress her. She was made to be wooed and won by youth. 
She has lived and thrived only by repeated subjugations.® 


This appeal was not made by a cadet at Sandhurst. It 
was penned by a man who had lived two-thirds of the 
natural span and had seen much of war. To call upon 
youth ‘‘all over the world’’ to unfurl the flags and ad- 
vance upon ‘‘new enemies’’ must prove to the thinking 
reader that Churchill had learned nothing from the 
strife he had seen; nor how utterly futile war is and 
always will be for settling national disputes. For bla- 
tant fustian this appeal has no equal. 

A few pages after this bombast to youth ‘‘all over the 


5 Ibid., p. 60. 
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world’’ we find that universal democracy will not be 
used to subjugate the world. He laments the passing of 
the Dragoon and the Lancer. The battlefield ‘“‘which 
used to be cruel and magnificent, has now become cruel 
and squalid”’: 
.. . It is all the fault of Democracy and Science. From the 
moment that either of these meddlers and muddlers was al- 
lowed to take part in actual fighting, the doom of War was 
sealed. Instead of a small number of well-trained professionals 
championing their country’s cause with ancient weapons and 
a beautiful intricacy of archaic manoeuvre, sustained at every 
moment by the applause of their nation, we now have entire 
populations, including even women and children, pitted 
against one another in brutish mutual extermination, and 
only a set of blear-eyed clerks left to add up the butcher’s 
bill. From the moment Democracy was admitted to, or rather 
forced itself upon the battlefield, War ceased to be a gentle- 
man’s game. To Hell with it! Hence the League of Nations.® 


At one blow he knocks to smithereens the rallying 
appeal he made to democracy ‘‘all over the world.”’ 
War is for gentlemen; it is their game. 

Poor old Bismarck got into trouble when de Blowitz, 
the Izmes’ correspondent, twisted his expression Ezsen 
und Blut into ‘‘Blood and Iron.’’ No one has protested 
against Churchill's policy of blood and iron, although 
the world has suffered two of the greatest wars that 
have ever cursed it, since that gentleman entered British 
politics. 

In musing about the early exploits of Churchill, the 
reader cannot shut his eyes to the fact that he was itch- 
ing to ‘‘have a go.’’ There was a revolt in Cuba, which 
attracted his attention. He did not know anything 
about the reason for it; and even if he had, it would 
have been quite a secondary consideration. He was 
clothed in a uniform and the accoutrements that go with 
it and he wanted action: 


.. . Here then was fighting actually going on. From very 
early youth I had brooded about soldiers and war, and often 


8 Ibid., p. 65. 
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I had imagined in dreams and day-dreams the sensations at- 
tendant upon being for the first time under fire. It seemed 
to my youthful mind that it must be a thrilling and immense 
experience to hear the whistle of bullets all around and to 
play at hazard from moment to moment with death and 
wounds. Moreover, now that I had assumed professional ob- 
ligations in the matter, I thought that it might be as well to 
have a private rehearsal, a secluded trial trip, in order to 
make sure that the ordeal was one not unsuited to my tem- 
perament. Accordingly it was to Cuba that I turned my eyes.’ 


There he enjoyed the rattle of rifles and the boom of 
artillery, and he writes a vivid description of his ex- 
perience. However, he did not stay long, but returned 
to England to join the Hussars at Hounslow. Of this 
period he states: ‘‘We played polo at Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh.”’ 


7 Ibid., p. 76. 
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Events in South Africa 


THERE IS MUCH IN A Roving Commission THAT REVIVES 
memories of the propaganda of various crises. To those 
who can look back to the time when Churchill was a 
youth, it is amazing to find in his work passage after 
passage which shows clearly he has not taken the 
trouble, after the bitterness has passed, to ascertain the 
facts of the disputes as recorded by historians. His 
notions of what occurred in the Sudan and in South 
Africa require ruthless revision, particularly in con- 
nection with the loss of General Gordon at Khartoum 
and the disaster which took place at Majuba Hill. 

It is strange that this should be, for after the turn of 
the century there were works enough available, written 
by authorities on North and South Africa, in which the 
propaganda versions used by Churchill were completely 
disproved. That Churchill’s book has been received 
with acclamation by reviewers who are supposed to 
have some knowledge of the persons and events he deals 
with indicates a lamentable want of knowledge on the 
part of those who popularize such volumes. One en- 
thusiast said: ‘‘His works include journalism, political 
biography and some of our best modern history.’ (italics 
mine 

This is a sample of the opinion which today goes by 
the name of criticism. I say it is utterly impossible for 
anyone to pass judgment upon Gladstone, with regard 
to the Coden affair, unless he has studied those authors 
who have dealt with the whole matter long after the 
event took place. I know, of course, that this is done 
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by very few people, for propaganda persists even unto 
the third generation. But how anyone who presumed 
to be a . in English politics could neglect this 
duty is difficult to understand. Churchill had thirty 
years, at least, in which he could have searched .the 
works of reputable writers on these subjects before he 
committed himself to the superficialities of the propa- 
ganda ‘‘dished up especially for the proletariat.”’ 

The so-called murder of Gordon was an incident in 
the story of British aggrandizement on and about the 
Nile. So, also, with Majuba. It was an incident in the 
sotry tale of the Boers in South Africa. Churchill says 
that, when Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister, ‘‘he 
set before himself as his main task, the wiping out of 
Mr. Gladstone’s disgrace in the Soudan when General 
Gordon was murdered, and of his surrender in South 
Africa after our defeat at Majuba Hill.’”? 

Surely this is carrying propaganda to an extraordinary 
limit, for both these accusations against Gladstone's 
policies had been closely examined by responsible 
writers long before Churchill wrote his book. There 
wete many sources to which he had access, that would 
have saved him from making such a statement, if he 
had taken the trouble to go to them. Indeed, it might 
be said without question that, when he crossed the 
floor of the House and joined the Liberal party in 1904, 
he held no such opinion about “‘Gladstone’s disgtace.’’ 
But it must be remembered that he thought he was a 
Liberal then and, when he wrote his book, he thought 
he was a Tory again. 

Moreover, there was the extraordinary statement of 
his father on the Transvaal policy of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in 1881. After a visit to the Cape, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who had been a bitter opponent of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, wrote as follows: 


... Better and more precise information, combined with cool 
reflection, leads me to the conclusion that had the British 


1 A Roving Commission, p. 94. 
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Government of that day taken advantage of its strong mili- 
tary position and annihilated, as it could easily have done, 
the Boer forces, it would indeed have regained the Transvaal, 
but it would have lost Cape Colony. . . . The actual mag- 
nanimity of the peace with the Boers concluded by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry . . . atoned for much of past grievance, and 
demonstrated the total absence in the English mind of any 
hostility or unfriendliness to the Dutch race... .? 


How Churchill could have overlooked one of the 
most important books on the Boers in South Africa is a 
mystery, because it was written by Thomas Fortescue 
Carter, a correspondent of The Times. If he saw the title 
of it on a bookshelf, it should have attracted his atten- 
tion. It was called A Narrative of the Boer War: Its Causes 
and Results.* In this work are to be found all the details 
of the British interest in the Transvaal. Gold was the 
first magnet that drew the exploiters to that country; 
another was the discovery of diamonds. It was Lord 
Wolseley, in a dispatch of November 13, 1879, to the 
Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who was 
mainly responsible for the influx of those who were 
determined to have the gold, no matter what it would 
cost. Lord Wolseley said: 

The Transvaal is rich in minerals; gold has already been 
found in quantities and there can be little doubt that larger 
and still more valuable goldfields will sooner or later be 
discovered. Any such discovery would soon bring a large 
British population here. The time must eventually arrive 
when the Boers will be in a small minority as the country 
is very sparsely peopled, and would it not therefore be a very 
near-sighted policy to recede now from the position we have 
taken up here, simply because for some years to come the re- 
tention of 2000 or 3000 troops may be necessary to reconsoli- 
date our power?! 


The story that Churchill tells about the rush for gold 
in South Africa is tainted throughout with the propa- 
ganda that was prevalent in England during the Second 

2 Quoted in The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XIII CJan. 1906) p. 730. 
3 London: John Macqueen, 1900. 


4 Quoted in Viscount Gladstone, After Thirty Years (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1929), p. 207. 
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Boer War. How any reviewer of the book can regard 
this section as ‘‘our best modern history’’ borders on 
the ludicrous. As a sample of Churchill’s historical re- 
seatch I may quote the following from A Roving Com- 
mission: 


... The republic of Boer farmers, hitherto content to lead a 
elias life in the lonely regions into which their grand- 
athers had emigrated, now found themselves possessed of 
vast revenues from gold mines and responsible for a thriving 
modern city with a very large and rapidly growing polyglot 
population. A strong, capable and ambitious organism of 
government grew up at Pretoria. It became the magnet of 
Dutch aspirations throughout South Africa. It nourished 
itself by taxing the golden spoil which was drawn in ever- 
growing volume to the surface of the great Banket Reef. It 
reached out to Holland and Germany for European support 
and relationships. Behind all lay the unmeasured fightin 
strength of fifty or sixty thousand fierce, narrow, predic’ 
devout Boer farmers, constituting the finest mass of rifle- 
armed horsemen ever seen, and the most capable mounted 
wattiors since the Mongols. 


The new inhabitants of Johannesburg—the Outlanders, 
as they were called—in whom British elements predominated, 
were dissatisfied with the bad and often corrupt administra- 
tion of the Boer Government; and still more so with its 
heavy and increasing taxes. They proclaimed the old watch- 
word about “‘No taxation without representation.’’ They de- 
manded votes. But since their numbers would have swamped 
the Boer regime, and replaced the Transvaal sovereignty in 
those British hands from which it had been wrested in 1881, 
their rightful demand could by no means be conceded. 


Mr. Chamberlain, with Lord Salisbury following steadily 
on behind, championed the cause of the Outlanders. .. .® 


The last sentence is not true, for as late as 1899, the 
Queen made the following entry in her Journal: ‘‘Lord 
Salisbury came to see me. . . . Talking of events in 
general he said the one cause of anxiety was the Trans- 
vaal. This country, as well as the Cabinet, excepting 
perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, were against a war.’’® 

£ Op. cit. pp. 95-6. 
y 


® Quoted by Algernon Cecil, Queen Victoria and her Prime Ministers (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1953), p. 329. 
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It must be plain to anyone with a historical turn of 
mind that Mr. Churchill held only the most superficial 
notions of the causes of the conflicts that he deals with 
in Africa. It must have been a revelation to him to read 
Chapter IX of The History of the Times (Vol. IID, pub- 
lished in 1947. The subject treated there is called ‘“The 
Jameson Raid and The Inquiry.’’ Although this is the 
inside story of the part played by The Times in the pro- 
ceedings which led to the Second Boer War, most of the 
facts were known after the Rhodes investigation, which 
took place in 1897. 

I was a young actor, then, who had just arrived in 
London from America, and my interest in the work of 
the Select Committee and the notoriety of the persons 
called to give evidence, and questioned by the greatest 
lawyers of that day, was stimulated by the curiosity of 
some of my American friends in London. I may say 
without fear of contradiction that American men in- 
terested in the affairs of South Africa were then much 
better informed about what was taking place there 
than the editors of English journals. Some had relatives 
and friends who were in Pretoria and Johannesburg and, 
after war began, several of them joined the Boer forces. 

There are many works, published after 1903, written 
by American observers, which tell the story of the Boer 
Wars. One was called A West Pointer With the Boers, by 
Colonel Blake, an American soldier. It is a venomous, 
terrible account to read. These books are now hard to 
find, and I had to wait fifteen years to get a copy of the 
One just mentioned. 

Soon after John Macqueen became my publisher 
toward the close of the last century, he brought me a 
copy of Thomas Fortescue Carter’s indispensable work, 
A Narrative of the Boer War. I read the book twice—per- 
haps three times—for my friend, George Douglas 
Brown, had been commissioned by Sam McClurg to 
write a life of Kruger and, as he proceeded with his 
story, he frequently discussed incidents and details with 
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me and asked my advice as to how they should be 
treated. Hence, in my early thirties, I had become a 
painstaking student of the history of the Boers in 
South Africa. I have perhaps one of the most compre- 
hensive libraries on this subject that any private in- 
dividual possesses, and I may add that, when I became 
a candidate for Parliament in 1902, I was often shocked 
at the ignorance of my associates in the party as to the 
history of British interests in the Transvaal. 
Churchill says: 


I need scarcely say that at 21 I was all for Dr. Jameson 
and his men. I understood fairly well the causes of the dis- 
ute on both sides. I longed for the day on which we should 
‘avenge Majuba.’’ I was shocked to see our Consetvative 
Government act so timidly in the crisis. I was ashamed to 
see them truckling to a misguided Liberal Opposition and 
even punishing these brave raiders, many of whom I knew so 
well. I was to learn more about South Africa in later years.” 


What he learned as he grew older does not appear in 
these pages. He seems to have kept the information to 
himself. 

What he writes about ‘“‘the unmeasured fighting 
strength of fifty or sixty thousand fierce, narrow, preju- 
diced, devout Boer farmers, constituting the finest mass 
of rifle-armed horsemen ever seen, and the most capable 
mounted warriors since the Mongols’’® was not the 
opinion of a boy of twenty-one. Even after Majuba, 
there was not a person in England connected with the 
government who held such notions of Boer strength. 
Indeed, it is on record that Joseph Chamberlain told 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, ‘‘These Boers won't 
fight.”’ 

"The opinion held by many politicians and journalists 
in 1898-99 was not unlike that of Colonel Lanyon, who 
wrote to General Colley in December, 1880: ‘‘They [the 
Boers] are incapable ad any united action, and they are 


7 A Roving Commission, pp. 99-100. 8 [bid., p. 96; cét. supra, p. 15. 
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mortal cowards, so anything they may do will be but 
a spark in the pan.’’® 

So little did the English think of the Boers as a fight- 
ing force that they imagined the war would be over 
by Christmas and the British general would be eating 
his holiday dinner in Pretoria. 

Churchill was more than fifty years old when he 
wrote A Roving Commission, and for him to indulge in 
the twaddle of a journalist, basing many of his state- 
ments upon the a yarns that were current 
during the Second Boer War is an unforgivable offense 
against fair controversy. However, in many of his 
statements it is extremely difficult to discover the ee 
he refers to and the time of the phase of the dispute 
with which he is dealing. 

In the passage I have quoted above, the unwary 
reader might think his estimate of the Boer fighting 
strength is based on figures obtained before the Jameson 
Raid, for no one in England, after the raiders were 
arrested, knew that the ‘‘devout Boer farmers’’ con- 
stituted “‘the finest mass of rifle-armed horsemen ever 
seen.’’ There had been no chance, since Majuba Hill, 
for the British army to make a test of Boer horseman- 
ship. Can it be imagined that Churchill, even at the 
age of fifty, did not know that the British War Office 
was in possession of complete figures of the armed 
burghers, their guns, their ammunition, and the coun- 
tries from which the weapons were supplied? 

The document that was found on a British officer at 
Dundee gives the fullest information about the arming 
of the Boers, the number of men they could put in the 
field, and the types and quantities of weapons and am- 
munition. This was a secret instruction issued by the 
Secretary of State for War, and the title of it is: ‘‘Mz/z- 
tary Notes on the Dutch Republics of South Africa, Compiled 
in Section B. Intelligence Division, War Office. Revised 
June, 1899.”’ 


* Quoted by Viscount Gladstone, After Thirty Years, p. 221. 
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We learn from these notes that the Boers had only a 
few thousand Martini-Henry rifles before the Jameson 
Raid; that they had no Mauser rifles; that the rifles 
subsequently purchased were bought in England as well 
as on the Continent; and that it was from the United 
Kingdom that President Kruger obtained ‘“‘the supply 
of ammunition sufficient for a protracted campaign,”’ 
according to the information supplied by the Intelli- 
gence Department. The Mzlitary Notes give the figures 
for the artillery and the number of men available: 


In January, 1896, the strength of the Staats Artillery was 
9 officers and 100 men, tho only 70 men were actually doing 
duty. Immediately after the Jameson Raid the ca was in- 
creased in strength to about 400, and in January last [1899] 
was stated by the Commandant-General to have an actual 
strength of 473 officers and men. This is exclusive of the re- 
serve, which in the time of the Raid amounted only to 50 
men, but may now be estimated at 200 or 300 at least.?° 


Mr. Churchill has said the fighting strength of the 
Boer Republic amounted to 50,000 or 60,000."* But the 
figures for the forces of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, including disloyal colonists, amounted to 
33,500. There were then seven batteries of field artillery, 
one Howitzer battery, and twenty to thirty Maxim 
guns. These figures were challenged by men who fought 
in the war and by independent observers. They were 
considered too high. 

So much for Churchill’s notions of Boer strength. 
Michael Davitt, in his book, The Boer Fight for Freedom, 
deals at length with the captured notes of the War 
Office and gives several valid reasons why the figures 
should be revised. 

If we are to take Churchill’s story about South African 
affairs before the Second Boer War started, as evidence 
of the information he had gathered before he became 
correspondent for the Morning Post, we cannot help but 


10 Quoted by Michael Davitt, The Boer Fight for Freedom (1902), p. 60. 
1 Cit. supra.; A Roving Commission, p. 96. 
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wonder that he missed so many opportunities to learn 
the truth after he entered the political arena. He refused 
to rid his mind of the nonsense disseminated by a war- 
mad press, which was as densely ignorant of the real 
issues and their background as a fourth form schoolboy. 

We may presume the young cadet at Hounslow, who 
found time for polo at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, was 
devoting much of his leisure to those necessary exercises 
pursued by budding correspondents. For the time was 
approaching when he would take up his pen and inform 
British newspaper readers of how the army was faring 
in the campaigns of northwestern India. He has frankly 
told us that he was a poor scholar, and he has little or 
nothing to say about the literature he read, save Treas- 
ure Island and some books on cavalry tactics. Since so 
much of his time was given to sport, it was no easy 
task for him to equip himself with the knowledge a 
practical journalist should gather. 

Yet, he was conscious there were great adventures for 
him in the days to come. The visit to Cuba had whetted 
his appetite for more battles. He had not long to wait. 
The influence of his mother and her friends came to his 
aid, and he sailed for India. 


IV 
Life in India 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING CHAPTERS IN CHURCHILL'S 

book is the story of life at Bangalore. The writing is 

good, and there are no statements to which the reader 

can take exception. Far away from Fleet Street, West- 
minster and Belgravia, there was no political crisis, no 
social sensation, nor deleterious propaganda to occupy 
his mind. He says, ‘‘If you liked to be waited on and 
relieved of home worries, India thirty years ago was 
perfection.”’ 


The chapter is, indeed, refreshing; somewhat like a 
Bangalore, a literary oasis, providing entertainment. 
Still, there were impediments, which must have dis- 


turbed soldiers seeking complete enjoyment. Churchill 
Writes: 


. . . We received for our services about fourteen shillings a 
day with about £3 a month on which to keep two horses. 
This, pu Senco with £500 a year bee quarterly, was my sole 
means of support: all the rest had to be borrowed at usurious 
rates of interest from the all-too-accommodating native 
bankers. Every officer was warned against these gentlemen. 
I always found them most agreeable; very fat, very urbane, 
quite honest and mercilessly rapacious. All you had to do 
was to sign little bits of paper, and produce a polo pony as 
if by magic. The smiling financier rose to his feet, covered 
his face with his hands, replaced his slippers, and trotted 
off contentedly till that day three months. They only charged 
two per cent. @ month and made quite a good living out of it, 
considering they hardly ever had a bad debt.! Citalics in 
Original) 


1 A Roving Commission, pp. 105-6. 
21 
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The serious purpose of life for him and his friends, 
he tells us, was expressed in one word—Polo. ‘“‘It was 
upon this, apart from duty, that all our interest was 
concentrated.’’ 

And, yet, it was at Bangalore, in his twenty-second 
year, that the desire for learning came upon him. He 
began to feel he was “‘wanting in the vaguest knowledge 
about many large spheres of thought.’’ He found him- 
self using a good many words the meaning of which he 
could not define precisely. His confession about the con- 
dition of his mind is worthy of an Augustine or a Rous- 
seau. It leaves no doubt in the reader's thought that his 
education—Harrow notwithstanding—had been sadly 
neglected. A strange thing happened to him: 

. . . One day, before I left England, a friend of mine had 

said: ‘‘Christ’s gospel was the last word in Ethics.’’ This 

sounded good; but what were Ethics? They had never been 
mentioned to me at Harrow or Sandhurst. Judging from the 
context I thought they must mean ‘the public school spirit,’’ 

‘playing the game,’’ ‘“‘esprit de corps,’’ ‘honourable be- 

haviour,’’ ‘‘patriotism,’’ and the like. Then someone told me 

that Ethics were concerned not merely with the things you 
ought to do, but with why you ought to do them, and that 
there were whole books written on the subject. I would have 
paid some scholar £2 at least to give me a lecture of an hour 
or an hour and a half about Ethics... .? 


Are we to infer from this that he knew little about 
the Bible, Plato, or even Shakespeare? The properly 
educated boy of that day would know something about 
these works, for taking them as a whole, they provide 
the groundwork for a man of knowledge. 7 

Another surprise was in store for him, for one day 
‘‘someone had used the phrase ‘the Socratic method.’ "’ 
He asked himself: | 

... What was that? It was apparently a way of giving your 

friend his head in an argument and progging him into a pit 


by cunning questions. Who was Socrates, anyhow? A very 
argumentative Greek who had a nagging wife and was 


2 Ibid., p. 109. 
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finally compelled to commit suicide because he was a nuisance! 
Still, he was beyond doubt a considerable person. He counted 
for a lot in the minds of learned people. I wanted ‘“‘the 
Socrates story.’’ Why had his fame lasted through all the 
ages?.. .? 


In considering this lack of knowledge on his part, we 
should remember that in that period, a general edu- 
cation had not yet been supplanted by specialization in 
learning. As a public school boy, he was not alone in 
his want of study, for long before this, Mark Pattison, 
who was the head of Lincoln College at Oxford, had 
remarked upon the great change that had taken place 
in the desire for scholarship. He said: “‘Colleges were 
homes for the life study of the highest and most ab- 
struse part of knowledge. They have become boarding 
schools in which the elements of learned languages are 
taught to youths.’’ | | 

Many years afterwards Sir Richard Livingstone 
criticized the modern system more severely. Among the 
many young men I have met in my various activities, 
who have gone to the great public schools of England, 
only very few have revealed to me that they had more 
than a mere smattering of. knowledge of the classics. 

It was a strange awakening for Churchill at Bangalore 
where polo was so important. It must have been some- 
thing of a shock to him to realize how little he knew. 
So he resolved to read history, som ye economics, 
‘and things like that.’’ Someone had told him his 
father had read Gibbon with delight and that ‘‘he 
knew whole pages of it by heart; and that it had greatly 
affected his style of speech and writing.’’ He set to 
work at once upon the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. ‘All through the long glistening middle hours 
of the Indian day, from when we quitted stables till the 
evening shadows proclaimed the hour of Polo, I de- 
voured Gibbon.”’ 


2 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Then he turned to Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
But when he read the History, he was grieved at Ma- 
caulay’s harsh judgments upon the great Duke of 
Marlborough; and he discovered that Macaulay ‘‘was 
the prince of literary rogues, who always preferred the 
tale to the truth, and smirched or glorified great men 
and garbled documents according as they affected his 
drama.’’4 

This opinion of Macaulay could not have been formed 
when he studied the Hiéstory at Bangalore. It must have 
come to him long after he left India, when he had an 
opportunity to look up the reviews of critics of a later 
day. Perhaps he came across Mark Pattison’s bio- 
graphical sketch of the historian in the eleventh edition 
of The Encyclopedia Britannica, in which the writer 
points out the shortcomings and defects of which Ma- 
caulay was guilty. He was undoubtedly a partisan and 
put the case of the Whigs as a Whig would. Still, Ma- 
caulay was not so black as the young Churchill painted 
him. Of the History Pattison says: 

. .. His composition was slow, his corrections both of mat- 

ter and style endless; he spared no pains to ascertain the 


facts. He sacrificed to the prosecution of his task a political 
career, House of Commons fame, the allurements of society.5 


In another passage, Pattison says: ‘‘Macaulay, the 
historian no less than the oe is, however, al- 
ways on the side of justice, fairness for the weak against 
the strong, the oppressed against the oppressor.’’® 

Churchill had time enough, long before he wrote A 
Roving Commission, to correct many of his views held 
when he was in the army. It is a pity he neglected to 
do so. It is one thing to change your mind for expedient 
reasons (indeed, the politician is faced with this prob- 
lem many times in a session); however, it is quite an- 
other matter to revise your notions about historical 
figures and events. Learned men are doing that fre- 


4 Ibid., p. 112. 
5 The Encyclopadia Britannica (11th ed.), XVII, 195. 8 Ibid., p. 196. 
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quently, especially when new particulars are found 
that yield information not known at the time opinions 
were formed. 

Churchill mentions many other books and essays he 
read at that time: 


From November to May I read for four or five hours every 
day history and philosophy. Plato’s Republic—it appeared 
he was for all practical purposes the same as Socrates; the 
Politics of Aristotle, edited by Dr. Welldon himself; Scho- 
penhauer on Pessimism; Malthus on Population; Darwin's 
Origin of Species: all interspersed with other books of lesser 
standing. It was a curious education. .. .7 


The reading of Lecky’s Rise and Influence of Rational- 
2sm caused him to question the religious beliefs that he 
had formed when he was at Harrow. For one of his 
age, it was a rather unusual proceeding to study Lecky. 
He tells us that reading the work established in his 
mind a predominantly secular view: 


... For a time I was indignant at having been told so many 
untruths, as I then regarded them, by the schoolmasters and 
clergy who had guided my youth. Of course if I had been at 
a University my difficulties might have been resolved by the 
eminent professors and divines who are gathered there. At 
any rate, they would have shown me equally convincin 

books putting the opposite point of view. As it was I aces 
through a violent and aggressive anti-religious phase which, 
had it lasted, might easily have made me a nuisance... .8 


It is peculiar, to say the least, that during the years 
he spent at Harrow, he mentions no work or lecture 
that would have fortified his mind against rationalistic 
attack. Surely there must have been religious instruc- 
tion, apart from the church services he attended. Can 
it be thought that he did not know the Ten Command- 
menitse 

If we are to take his account of Harrow and his read- 
ing at Bangalore as the process of equipping a mind to 
face the facts of life, we can come to no other conclusion 


7 A Roving Commission, p. 112. 8 [bid., p. 115. 
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than that the experience was unique. In later life he was 
to go to great pains to defend himself against the well- 
merited charge of changing his mind with regard to 
national, political, and moral principles. We shall show 
later on that this is not so strange as it seems. His 
method of education indicates clearly that he derived 
from his studies no fixed principle which would guide 
him afterwards in the performance of his duties. 

He says his mother chose the books for him-and sent 
them out to Bangalore. She must have had an inordinate 
belief in his capacity to digest the works he mentions. 
Lecky’s work on Rationalism is stiff reading, even for 
a well-educated man in his thirties. It calls for a dee 
background of knowledge, if it is to be followed wit 
interest. I suppose Churchill was the youngest man 
who ever read him. 

But what shall we say of a poorly educated young 
man of twenty-two or twenty-three reading Schopen- 
hauer and Darwin? And we may ask, where in any of 
his works are we to find echoes of the knowledge he 
gained from them? The more one considers the education 
he gave himself at Bangalore, the more difficult it is to 
understand what he thought to gain, which would be 
of use to him as a soldier or a citizen, that would fit 
him for a career of distinction in the army or in liter- 
ature. 

The levity with which he treats these matters in his 
book is certainly not becoming in a young man. He 
makes no claim to be a modern juvenile Aristophanes 
or a satirist of the eighteenth century. Moreover, there 
is no indication in his narrative that he was conscious 
in his early days of the mental chaos that afflicted him. 

It was, indeed, a curious education! But there was no 
one at Bangalore, he says, to advise him about what he 
should read; no one to tell him it would have been 
better for him to have spent some of his time upon 
Hooker, John Locke and Adam Smith, instead of wast- 
ing it upon Schopenhauer, Malthus, and Darwin. In 
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Locke and Adam Smith he would have found a treat- 
ment of economics that would have served him well in 
the days to come. His shortcomings in respect to the 
subjects treated by Locke in the Essays on Civil Govern- 
ment and Smith in The Wealth of Nations were noticeable 
to many of his associates and critical friends long before 
Asquith sent him to the Admiralty, in 1911. 

He studied Gibbon for style, but there is little in his 
works to show that he modeled his writing upon an 
author who is never verbose in his use of words nor re- 
dundant in expression. His sentences are knit together 
tightly with a modicum of words, which is the very 
essence of his style. The superlatives and adjectives that 
clutter up Mr. Churchill's pages are not to be found in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Let us compare 
a significant passage from A Roving Commission with one 
from Gibbon. Churchill is describing the campaign of 
the Malakand Field Force: 


... We had with us a very brilliant political officer, a Major 
Deane, who was much disliked because he always ad ae 
military operations. Just when we were looking forward to 
having a splendid fight and all the guns were loaded and 
everyone keyed up, this Major Deane—and why was he a 
Major anyhow? so we said—being in truth nothing better 
than an ordinary politician—would come along and put a 
stop to it all. Apparently all these savage chiefs were his 
old friends and almost his blood relations. Nothing disturbed 
their friendship. In between the fights, they talked to our 
General as robber to robber. 


We knew nothing about the police vs. the crook gangs in 
Chicago, but this must have been in the same order of ideas. 
Undoubtedly they all understood each other very well and 
gteatly despised things like democracy, commercialism, 
money-getting, business, honesty and vulgar people of all 
kinds. We on the other hand wanted to let off our guns. We 
had not come all this way and endured all these heats and 
discomforts—which really were trying—you could lift the 
heat with your hands, it sat on your shoulders like a knap- 
sack, it rested on your head like a nightmare—in order to 
Participate in an interminable interchange of confidences 
upon unmentionable matters between the political officers 
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and these sulky and murderous tribesmen. And on the other 
side we had the very strong spirit of the ‘‘die-hards’’ and the 
‘‘young bloods’’ of the enemy. They wanted to shoot at us 
and we wanted to shoot at them. But we were both baffled 
by what they called the elders, or as one might now put it 
“the old gang,’’ and by what we could see quite plainly— 
the white tabs or white feathers on the lapels of the political 
officers. However, as has hitherto usually been the case, the 
carnivorous forces had their way. The tribes broke away 
from their ‘‘old gang’’ and were not calmed by our political 
officers. So a lot of people were killed, and on our side their 
widows have had to be pensioned by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and others were badly wounded and hopped around for 
the rest of their lives, and it was all very exciting and, for 
those who did not get killed or hurt, very jolly.°® 


This was not written by a young man. It is a descrip- 
tion of a type of warfare, penned by a seasoned writer. 
In it, the reader will search in vain for a sentence which 
indicates that Churchill had modeled his style on 


Gibbon. 


Now here is one from hundreds of descriptions of war- 
fare to be found in the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Emputre: 


While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties of his situation, the silent hours of the night were 
still devoted to study and contemplation. Whenever he 
closed his eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety; nor can it be thought sur- 
prising that the Genius of the empire should once more ap- 
pear before him, covering with a funeral veil his head and 
his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from the Imperial 
tent. The monarch started from his couch, and stepping forth 
to refresh his wearied spirits with the coolness of the mid- 
night air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that he had 
seen the menacing countenance of the god of war; the council 
which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices, unanimously pro- 
nounced that he should abstain from action; but on this oc- 
casion necessity and reason were more prevalent than super- 
stition; and the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The 
army marched through a hilly country; and the hills had been 
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secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van with 
the skill and attention of a consummate general; he was 
alarmed by the intelligence that his rear was suddenly at- 
tacked. The heat of the weather had tempted him to lay aside 
his cuirass; but he snatched a shield from one of his attend- 
ants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to. the 
relief of the rear-guard. A similar danger recalled the in- 
trepid prince to the defence of the front; and, as he galloped 
between the columns, the centre of the left was attacked, 
and almost overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon defeated by 
the well-timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed 
their weapons with dexterity and effect against the backs 
of the horsemen and the legs of the elephants. The Barbar- 
ians fled: and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, 
animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trem- 
bling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sov- 
ereign that he was without armour, and conjured him to 
decline the fall of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed, 
a cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from the flying 
squadrons; and a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, 
transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the 
liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from his 
side; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, 
and he fell senseless from his horse. . . .1° 


It may be said that this is not a fair comparison, be- 
cause Churchill was dealing with a modern campaign 
and Gibbon with a classical one. But that is not the 
point. It is a comparison of style that concerns me, for 
in books about the war and in biographies of Churchill 
published since 1945, I have read encomiums paid to 
the purity of Churchill’s style, which have amazed me. 
Churchill said that he read Gibbon’s autobiography. 
It is strange he did not take to heart or mind the fol- 
lowing perfect passage: 

Wherever the distinction of birth is allowed to form a 
superior order in the state, education and example should 
always, and will often, produce among them a dignity of 
sentiment and propriety of conduct, which is guarded from 
dishonour by their own and the public esteem. 


1 Op. cit., chap. xxiv. 
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I was informed some years before the First World 
War by one of Churchill’s most intimate friends that 
at one time he was studying Burke and de Bourrienne. 
Indeed, there was a joke about this: he alternated be- 
tween having Burke's Speeches under his pillow one 
night and some work about Napoleon under his pillow 
the next night. 

How he could arrive at any settled convictions upon 
a elena question, after reading such a medley of 
subjects perplexes me; for he never states in this book 
what line he intended to pursue in his studies. He does 
not refer to any groundwork upon which he wished 
to base his thought. Such disparate reading as Schopen- 
hauer and Malthus, to say nothing of Darwin and 
Lecky, could mean nothing but mental confusion. 

One of the great advantages I found in my early days 
of study was in meeting friends with whom I could 
discuss the problems of existence, as they were set forth 
by — minds. That was a time when my friends were 
ready to tear to tatters ill-formed notions. These associ- 
ates, with the exception of George Douglas Brown, 
were my elders, and had riper literary knowledge and 
experience than I could have obtained at that time. 
They were invaluable to me. 

But who was there of Churchill’s earliest acquaint- 
ances, who could have helped him in this respect? I 
knew most of them, and tested their capabilities. I 
launched his cousin, Captain Frederick Guest, upon the 
political stream. I met his brother, Ivor, frequently and 
discussed politics with him. Baron de Forest would not 
pass as an educated man. Churchill’s aunt, Lady Wim- 
borne, was a severe critic of some of her nephew’s 
actions. 

When one’s appetite for writing is whetted, before 
the age of thirty, study must be something of a bore 
unless the person be a genius; and such reading as is 
done during that time can be of only a superficial char- 
acter and ill-digested. This is the only way that I can 
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explain the unscholarly way Churchill went to work to 
gather knowledge. 

There was, however, an audacious streak in his com- 
position, and he says, ‘‘Having contracted the habit of 
writing, I embarked on fiction. I thought I would. try 
my hand at a novel. I found this much quicker work 
than the accurate chronicle of facts.’’ This novel was 
Savrola. 

Before he began it, he had written letters to the Daily 
Telegraph, which ‘‘had been well received.’’ Then he 
gave to the public The Malakand Field Force, which had 
an immediate and wide success. It was compared to 
pages of Napier. That was high tribute for one so young. 
But the chapters he has written upon the campaigns in 
northwestern India show clearly that he had powers of 
description that were unusual in an unpracticed writer. 

It would be easy to give a list of striking omissions 
in his reading. He does not mention the I/zad and the 
Odyssey, and as for the English poets, with the exception 
of the Lays of Ancient Rome, we look in vain for some 
reference to Shakespeare,‘Milton, Wordsworth or Brown- 
ing. I should have thought that Churchill would have 
been attracted by Byron, for Childe Harold and the ad- 
venture to Missolonghi were romances that would have 
taken his attention. I do not think I ever knew a writer 
who was not familiar with some of the English poets. 
Indeed, my mentors advised would-be authors to study 
English lyrics as an exercise in simple Anglo-Saxon. 

The deficiencies of his self-instruction explain a good 
deal to me of what is wanted in his character. Still, it 
cannot be charged he lacked audacity and courage of a 
peculiar order. No one else at the age of twenty-two 
could have written the letters on the Indian campaigns 
published in the Daily Telegraph, and few novelists had 
the confidence so early in life to approach a publisher 
with a work of fiction that betokened a future for the 
author. 


Vv 
Farewell to the Army 


Berore I DEAL wiTH KiTCHENER AND THE SUDAN CAM- 
paign, I think it is worth while quoting a passage from 
Churchill’s account of the conflict in the Mamund 
Valley, because there is something typical about it, 
which goes to explain many of his desires and actions 
in the days to come. He was to see other ravages of 
war and other places laid waste in Europe and Britain. 
He says: 


. . . Sir Bindon [Blood] sent orders that we were to stay in 
the Mamund valley and lay it waste with fire and sword in 
vengeance. This accordingly we did, but with great precau- 
tions. We proceeded systematically, village by village, and 
we destroyed the houses, filled up the wells, blew down the 
towers, cut down the great shady trees, burned the crops and 
broke the reservoirs in punitive devastation. So long as the 
villages were in the plain, this was quite easy. The tribesmen 
sat on the mountains and sullenly watched the destruction 
of their homes and means of livelihood. When however we 
had to attack the villages on the sides of the mountains they 
resisted fiercely, and we lost for every village two or three 
British officers, and fifteen or twenty native soldiers. Whether 
it was worth it, I cannot tell. At any rate, at the end of a 
fortnight the valley was a desert, and honour was satisfied.} 


He was not long in India, and when the Tirah Ex- 
‘peer ge! Force was demobilized, he returned to 
ngland. However, his thirst for battle had not been 
slaked; he had heard that Kitchener was in the Sudan 
fighting the Dervishes. Churchill “‘was deeply anxious 
to share in this,’’ but found that his application to join 


1 A Roving Commission, p. 147. 
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the British Forces in the Sudan was not looked upon 
with favor. He determined to find out what the diffi- 
culty was, and began to use every influence he could 
bring to bear upon the matter. 

One cannot help but appreciate his candor in the way 
he informs us of the difficulties with which he had to 
deal. He began to perceive ‘‘there were many ill-informed 
and ill-disposed people who did not take a favourable 
view’’ of his activities. “They began to develop an ad- 
verse and even a hostile attitude.’”? 

Here is the way he describes the reasons for the oppo- 
sition he had to encounter: 


. . . They began to say things like this: ‘‘Who the devil ts 
this fellow? How has he managed to get to these different 
campaigns? Why should he write for the papers and serve as 
an officer at the same time? Why should a subaltern praise or 
criticise his senior officers? Why should Generals show him 
favour? How does he get so much leave from his regiment? 
Look at all the hard-working men who have never stirred 
an inch from the daily round and common task. We have 
had quite enough of this—too much indeed. He is very young, 
and later on he may be all right; but now a long period of 
discipline and routine is what 2nd Lieutenant Churchill 
requires.” Others proceeded to be actually abusive, and 
the expressions ‘‘Medal-hunter’’ and ‘‘Self-advertiser’’ were 
used from time to time in some high and some low military 
circles in a manner which would, I am sure, surprise and 
pain the readers of these notes. .. .? 


There is admirable frankness in this statement, and it 
must be accepted as one of his virtues Gif that is the 
fitting term) that he was conscious he was burdened 
with the unfortunate habit of rubbing people the wrong 
way. The opposition, however, began before the Indian 
campaigns. He was far too assertive, too cocksure in 
his criticism of the army for a young man who had left 
Hatrow and Sandhurst without distinction. He was 
accused of thinking he knew more about military affairs 


2 Ibid., p. 161. 3 Ibid., pp. 161-2. 
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and war than seasoned generals. He would do things 
‘‘with a handful of men,’’ rush into intrepid exploits 
that no staff officer would dream of considering useful 
or possible. 

Here was a young man without much experience of 
warfare, who through the influence of his mother and 
her friends, was advanced; not on his merits as a sub- 
altern. It is easy to imagine men without influence who 
had done well at Sandhurst, saying to themselves, ‘“Who 
the devil is this fellow?”’ and “‘Why should a subaltern 
praise or criticise his senior officers?’’ The question was 
frequently asked at that time: ‘‘Is this fellow a journal- 
ist or a. soldier?’’ 

When he wished to join the army in the Sudan, he 
came up against a seasoned warrior, who set his mind 
against the petitions and wiles of influence. Kitchener 
had done everything off his own bat. He had advanced 
along the rough road of experience. 

It is best to let Churchill state the case in his own 
way: 


. . . L became conscious of the unconcealed disapproval and 
hostility of the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener. My application to join that army, although fa- 
voured by the War Office, was refused, while several other 
officers of my service and rank were accepted. The enquiries 
which I made through various channels made it clear to me 
that the refusal came from the highest quarter... . 


On reaching London I mobilised whatever resources were 
within my reach. My mother devoted the whole of her in- 
fluence to furthering my wishes. Many were the pleasant 
luncheons and dinners attended by the powers of those days 
which occupied the two months of these strenuous negotia- 
tions. But all without avail! The obstacle to my going to 
Egypt was at once too powerful and too remote to be within 
her reach. She even went so far as to write personally to Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, whom she knew quite well, on my ac- 
count. He replied with the utmost politeness that he had 
already more than enough officers for the campaign, that he 
was overwhelmed with applications from those who had 
what would appear to be far greater claims and qualifications, 
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but that if at some future time opportunity occurred, he 
would be pleased, etc., etc.4 


Time was getting on, and the date was nearing when 
the army would move down to meet the Dervishes. All 
attempts had failed. Then a bolt from the blue. The 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, had read his book, The 
Malakand Field Force, and wished to meet the author. 
After the interview, Churchill put his case before Sir 
Schomberg M’Donnell, Salisbury’s private secretary, 
and asked him if the Prime Minister would send a tele- 
gtam to Sir Herbert Kitchener. This was done, but the 
reply came saying the Sirdar ‘“‘had already all the 
Officers he i 4 and if any vacancies occurred, there 
were others whom he would be bound to prefer before 
the young officer in question.’’® Still, influence had not 
reached the end of its tether. The next move was in the 
direction of Lady Jeune, the wife of the famous judge. 
She knew Sir Evelyn Wood, the Adjutant-General, but 
she realized when the matter was put before her that, 
as Churchill writes: 


... The Egyptian Army no doubt was a sphere within which 
the Sirdar’s wishes must be absolute, but the British con- 
tingent (of an Infantry Division, a Brigade of Artillery and 
a British Cavalry regiment, the 21st Lancers) was a part 
of the Expeditionary Force, the internal composition of 
which rested exclusively with the War Office. She told me 
indeed that Sir Evelyn Wood had evinced considerable feeling 
upon this subject. Then I said ‘‘Have you told him that the 
Prime Minister has telegraphed personally on my behalfe’’ 
She said she had not. ‘‘Do so,’’ I said, ‘‘and let us see whether 
he will stand up for his prerogatives."’ 


Two days later I received the following laconic in- 
timation from the War Office. 
‘You have been attached as a supernumerary Lieutenant to 
the 21st Lancers for the Soudan Campaign. You are to report 


at once at the Abassiyeh Barracks, Cairo, to the Regimental 
Headquarters. It is understood that you will proceed at your 


4 Ibid., pp. 162-3. 5 Ibid., p. 166. 
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own expense and that in the event of your being killed or 
wounded in the im ses ot ee ot for any other 
reason, no charge of any kind will fall on British Army 
funds.’’6 


At last, all ready to go where he was not wanted, he 
suddenly realized it was not enough to be a soldier, but 
that he ought to go in a dual capacity, so he contracted 
with Oliver Borthwick, son of the proprietor of the 
Morning Post, that he ‘‘should write as opportunity 
served a series of letters to the Morning Post at {15 a 
column.’’? When he left London, his mother waved him 
off ‘‘in gallant style’’ and six days later he was in 
Cairo. An unkind critic remarked, ‘‘He was properly 
fettled to spill blood and ink.”’ 

His description of the journey down the Nile by rail 
and boat is a good piece of writing. His state of mind 
must have been phrenetic, for during the journey he 
feared the Sirdar might send him back to the base. The 
worty that he gave himself was needless. He ends the 
“ape he with a sigh of relief: ‘Sir Herbert Kitchener, as 
I afterwards learned, confronted with my appointment 
by the War Office, had simply shrugged his shoulders 
and passed on to what were after all matters of greater 
concern. '° 

The account he gives us in A Roving Commission of the 
fights in the desert and, particularly, the Battle of 
Omdurman, is full of exciting matter. They reveal a 
sense of dramatic touch, a deftness of description worthy 
of a seasoned observer. 

After the Dervishes were conquered, he had to face 
the predicament of how he was to live in the army upon 
his income. The reader may be surprised to find he had 
reached the stage when the state of his financial con- 
dition affected his desire for military glory. It is true, 
after the defeat of the Khalifa’s army, the prospects of 
battles in other parts of the world were not good. Still, 
soldiering had been a costly business for him and with 


® Ibid., pp. 166-7. 7 Ibid. 8 [bid., p. 170. 
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all the power of influence at his command, the remu- 
neration he received for it would not have enabled a 
first-class mechanic to live in luxury. 


. . . My allowance of £500 a year was not sufficient to meet 
the expenses of polo and the Hussars. I watched the remorse- 
less piling up year by year of deficits which, although not 
large—as deficits go—were deficits none the less. I now saw 
that the only profession I had been taught would never 
yield me even money to avoid getting into debt, let alone to 
dispense with my allowance se become completely independ- 
ent as I desired. To have given the most valuable years of one’s 
education to reach a position of earning about 14s. a day out 
of which to keep up two horses and most costly uniforms 
seemed hardly in retrospect to have been a very judicious pro- 
ceeding. To go on soldiering even for a few more years would 
ea) land me and all connected with me in increasing 


ifficulties. . . .9 


Upon examining his statements about his income, I 
find he did not do so badly. The letters to the Morning 
Post about the Battle of Omdurman yielded £300, and 
he hoped that a new book about the Sudan campaign 
would bring in enough to keep him in pocket money 
for at least two years. There were other sources he could 
tap: weekly letters at £3 apiece. Nevertheless, with 
many regrets, he resolved to quit the service of Her 
Majesty. 

He then meditated upon the course his career would 
take: 

I therefore planned the sequence of the year 1899 as follows: 

To return to India and win the Polo Tournament: to send in 

my papers and leave the army: to relieve my mother from 

paying my allowance: to write my new book and the letters 

to the Pioneer: and to look out for a chance of entering 

Parliament. .. .1° 


The story of his initiation into Conservative politics 
is a revelation of the ease with which a young man of 
the nobility can make a beginning. Soon he was to meet 
Ian Malcolm, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Percy, and Lord 
Balcarres—all a few years older than himself, ‘‘all born 
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with silver spoons in their mouths, all highly dis- 
tinguished at Oxford or Cambridge, and all ensconced 
in safe Tory constituencies.’’™ 

The chapter in which he tells about his associates, 
their superior intellects and wide knowledge of party 
politics is one of the most amusing in the book, for 
again he is made to realize through their conversations 
that his mind was not equipped for the career he had 
planned. After the ae tournament in India, he thought 
he must go to Oxford for an education, for he was at 
that time capable of deriving both profit and enjoyment 
from the life and thought of the university, and he did 
not see why he should not have gone and paid his fees, 
listened to the lectures and argued with the professors 
and read the books that they recommended: 

. . . However, it appeared that this was impossible. I must 

pass examinations not only in Latin, but even in Greek. I 

could not contemplete toiling at Greek irregular verbs after 


having commanded British regular troops; so after much 
pondering I had to my keen regret to put the plan aside." 


Perhaps it is just as well that he gave up the idea, for 
he might have been led, as he was in the army, to ques- 
tion the ability of the professors to teach him anything 
worth while. 

The old Roman city of Bath was the first place chosen 
for his political debut. The occasion was so important 
that the Morning Post sent ‘‘a special reporter to take 
down every word”’ he said: 

. .. I determined in defence of His Majesty’s Government to 

adopt an aggressive and even a truculent mode. I was par- 

ticularly pleased with one sentence which I coined, to the 
effect that “‘England would gain far more from the rising 
tide of Tory Democracy than from the dried-up wee ye of 


Radicalism.’ I licked my chops over this and a good many 
others like it... .¥ 


Whereas the earlier years were devoted to polo and 
cavalry, his new avocations were polo and politics. He 
tells us at length about the great tournament at Meerut. 


11 [bid., p. 201. 12 Ibid., p. 203. 13 Ibid., p. 205. 
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Meanwhile, he worked continuously upon his book. 
Writers who have toiled in the old mill of literary pro- 
duction will read with consternation his statement 
about the style of his mentors: 


. . . L affected a combination of the styles of Macaulay and 
Gibbon, the staccato antitheses of the former and the rollin 
sentences and genitival endings of the latter; and I sence 
in a bit of my own from time to time. I began to see that 
writing, especially narrative, was not only an affair of sen- 
tences, but of paragraphs. Indeed I thought the paragraph 
no less important than the sentence. Macaulay is a master 
of paragraphing. . . .'4 


I defy any impartial critic who has given time to the 
study of the prose of Gibbon and Macaulay to point 
out in any of Mr. Churchill’s writings sentences or 
paragraphs which reveal his indebtedness as a writer 
to these two famous authors. Certainly they cannot be 
found in A Roving Commission, and in reading his six 
volumes on the Second World War, to say nothing of 
the Letters that he wrote to himself, I do not remember 
when I paused to mutter, ‘“This shows the influence of 
Gibbon or Macaulay.’”’ 

This is not to belittle his skill as a writer. The re- 
marks I make about his statement are intended only as 
a protest against his claim. There is no serious reason 
why he should not be satisfied with the work that he 
has performed. 

It is not wise for an author unwittingly to create a 
false impression of his powers. The young Thucydides 
of my boyhood would have been laughed at by reviewers 
if he told as much about his style as Churchill does. 
He is one out of a hundred who has the audacity to 
present himself with laurels. This was one of the many 
reasons why he was disliked by men of finer literary 
capacity than he himself, whose manuscripts passed 
from publisher to publisher before being accepted. Only 
a Churchill could have swum ashore out of the turbu- 
lent tide of criticism that he stirred up. 


14 Tbid., p. 211. 
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Trouble with the Boers 


CHURCHILL'S FIRST POLITICAL BATTLE TOOK PLACE AT 
Oldham, a two-member constituency. In 1895, both 
seats were won by Conservatives; but in the summer of 
1899, one died and the other resigned, so two seats were 
vacant. Churchill was selected as one of the Conserv- 
atives, but he failed to win the second seat by 1,293 
votes. One excuse for the defeat was the unpopularity 
of Mr. Balfour’s Tithes Bill; another was that the tide 
was running against the Conservative party. 
Nevertheless, he was not displeased with his per- 
formance. Indeed, he says, ‘‘I think I may say without 
conceit that I was in those days a pretty good candi- 
date.’’’ For a man who contested more elections than 
anyone I can remember, this assertion seems to be 
stretched to the limit. For he admits that he has fought 
fifteen and, after 1906, only the safest seats were found 
for him. 
There were recriminations after the Oldham by- 
election: 
. . . Everyone threw the blame on me. I have noticed that 
they nearly always do. I suppose it is because they think 
I shall be able to bear it best. The high Tories and the Carlton 
Club said ‘‘Serve him right for anliag with a Socialist. No 
man of any principle would have done such a thing!’’ Mr. 
Balfour, then leader of the House of Commons, on hearing 
that I had declared against his Clerical Tithes Bill, said in 
the Lobby, quite justifiably I must admit, ‘I thought he 
was a young man of promise, but 1t appears he is a young 
man of promises.’’ Party newspapers wrote leading articles 
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to say what a mistake it was to entrust the fighting of great 
working-class constituencies to young and inexperienced 
candidates, and everyone then made haste to pass away from 
a dismal incident. I returned to London with those feelings 
of deflation which a bottle of champagne or even soda-water 
represents when it has been half emptied and left uncorked 
for a night.’ 


For the better part of twenty-five years, the career of 
Mr. Churchill varied considerably. Until he dislocated 
his shoulder, polo had been the one activity he pursued. 
But then he reached the fateful year, one in which a 
legend was woven that carried him, after many political 
reverses, to the highest position in Parliament. Little 
did he dream when he was defeated at Oldham that 
fortune was to smile upon him and give him the oppor- 
tunity to enter the House of Commons in a curious way. 

After Oldham, he had a long talk with Mr. Chamber- 
Jain. They were both guests of Lady Jeune at her house 
on the Thames, where the young politician had the 
opportunity of discussing the momentous problem of 
the Boers in South Africa. In a striking passage he re- 
— the disposition of the member for West Birming- 

am: 


... The negotiations with President Kruger about the deli- 
cate, deadly question of suzerainty were gradually engaging 
national and indeed world attention. The reader may be sure 
I was keen that a strong line should be taken, and I remember 
Mr. Chamberlain saying, ‘‘It is no use blowing the trumpet 
for the charge and then looking around to find nobody follow- 
ing.’’ Later we passed an old man seated upright in his chair 
on a lawn at the brink of the river. Lady Jeune said, ‘Look, 
there is Labouchere.”’ ‘A bundle of old rags!’’ was Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s comment as he turned his head away from his ven- 
omous political opponent. I was struck by the expression of 
disdain and dislike which passed swiftly but with intensity 
across his face. I realised as by a lightning flash, how stern 
were the hatreds my famous, agreeable, vivacious companion 
had contracted and repaid in his quarrel with the Liberal 
party and Mr. Gladstone.® 


? Ibid., pp. 225-6. 3 Ibid., pp. 227-8. 
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I wonder what Churchill would have thought if it 
had been possible for him to know then, as we know it 
now, the part Joseph Chamberlain was to take in the 
South African affair. 

What he learned from Chamberlain during the hol1- 
day on the Thames receives scant mention in his account. 
Still, one may conclude that Rhodes’ associate and Mil- 
ner’s instigator would not impart the real object of the 
war to a young man already well known in Fleet Street. 
But after the holiday, about the middle of October, 
there were rumors that there was going to be trouble in 
the Transvaal. He says: ‘The long story of the relations 
of Briton and Boer since Majuba Hill, and the still 
longer tale of misunderstandings which had preceded 
that ill-omened episode, were familiar to wide publics.’’* 

This is a remarkable statement for him to make be- 
cause, as he proceeds with the story, it is clear to those 
who have studied the question that he was as 1] 1n- 
formed about the true state of affairs as the man in the 
street. There can be no excuse for a person at the age of 
fifty treating the subject along the propaganda lines 
that were rife at the period of the disaster. 

A few years after the war came to an end, the salient 
points at issue during the autumn of 1899 were widely 
discussed. There were works enough on the counters of 
booksellers to provide Churchill with information about 
the crisis. These revealed the shallowness of the propa- 
ganda that had been disseminated for the sole purpose 
of making the proletariat war minded. Indeed, the re- 
vulsion of thought that took place after 1902 was so 
extraordinary that I, as a political candidate, spoke on 
the war and its causes at meetings, with only slight 
protest coming from those who objected to my remarks. 

In studying the following quotation, the reader 
should remember that it was written (according to the 
copyright date) about thirty years after the event: 


4 Tbid., p. 229. 
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. . . Ever since the Jameson raid three years before, the 
Transvaal had been arming heavily. A well-armed Police 
held the Outlanders in strict subjection, and German engi- 
neers were tracing the outlines of a fort overlooking Johannes- 
burg to dominate the city with its artillery. Cannon, am- 
munition, rifles streamed in from Holland and Germany in 
quantities sufficient not only to equip the populations of the 
two Boer Republics, but to arm a still larger number of the 
Dutch race through the Cape Colony. Threatened by rebellion 
as well as war, the British Government slowly increased its 

atrisons in Natal and at the Cape. Meanwhile notes and 
es atches of ever-deepening gravity, between Downing Street 
and Pretoria, succeeded one another in a sombre chain. 

Suddenly in the early days of October the bold, daring 
men who directed the policy of the Transvaal resolved to 
bring the issue to a heal An ultimatum requiring the with- 
drawal of the British forces from the neighbourhood of the 
Republican frontiers, and the arrest of further reinforcements, 
was telegraphed from Pretoria on the 8th. The notice allowed 
before its expiry was limited to three days. And from that 
moment war was certain.5 


So that we may place a Bp estimate upon Mr. 
Churchill’s value as a recorder, let us examine in detail 
some of the statements he makes in the above quotation. 
The Outlander problem, as it was known to the British 
public before the war began, was used by Chamberlain 
and the press to rally the vote-loving Englishman. It 
was a trick and it worked. But Captain March Phillips, 
in his book, Wzth Rimington, said, ‘‘We used to read the 
London to find out what our grievances were; 
and very frequently they would be due to causes of 
which we had never even heard.”’ 

Phillips ridicules the yarns about the poor Outlanders. 
He says: ‘‘I have seen English newspapers passed from 
one to another, and fcutd roats of laughter roused by 
The Times telegrams about these precious grievances.’”® 

A far more damning report was made by the Military 
Correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle. In an article 
which appeared as early as December 5, 1899, he wrote: 


: Ibid., EP. 229-30. 
Quoted by Michael Davitt, The Boer Fight for Freedom (1902), p. 42. 
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It must be a great relief to the military commander in 
Natal to know that the 30,000 or 40,000 Uitlanders of Jo- 
hannesburg had left that city before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Otherwise we shculd have had Cornishmen and Jew 
boys from ‘‘the golden city’’ whining and imploring our gen- 
erals to come and save them. Nothing can exceed the contempt 
of the real Englishman for this veritable scum of the earth. 
It makes our blood boil to think that the aia of the British 
army is engaged in mortal combat to make things easy for 
the sharpers and swindlers who fatten on the illicit profits of 
the gold industry... .? 


Here is the statement of an American soldier who 
reached South Africa in January, 1895: 

... The Uitlanders of the Transvaal, including Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, in fact, representatives of 
all nationalities, took little or no interest in the reports 
which the press was spreading, because all knew that they 
were manufactured aan utterly false; and besides all were 
freer, happier and making more money than ever before in 
any other country. All were making from $5 to $25 per day 
of eight hours’ work, depending on each one’s individual skill 
and smartness. I was there, knew them, heard them talk, and 
I say, there was not one in a hundred who wanted the fran- 
chise, who would have made use of it if given to him, or who 
ever discussed the subject. Each was trying to make his little 
fortune, that he might leave that far away land and return 
to his old home. 


It was Colonel Blake who shattered the myth of the 
notorious petition of 21,000 names of people calling for 
help from the British Government. Blake made it his 
special business to investigate the method of manu- 
facturing this ‘‘faked petition’’ in Johannesburg. He 
says that, when it was critically examined, there were 
not 2,000 genuine signatures upon it. Men were paid at 
the rate of $25 a hundred names. This was the great call 
for the British Government to rescue the women and 
children of the Transvaal, which was sent to Milner at 
Capetown, and he forwarded it to Downing Street. 

The so-called Boer ultimatum was as lucky in its 


7 Ibid., p. 76. 
8 Col. J. Y. F. Blake, A West Pointer with the Boers (Boston, 1903), p. 37. 
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effect for the British Government as the sinking of the 
Lusitania was in the First World War. Chamberlain's 
supporters were shocked to the marrow to learn that 
these impudent farmers had the audacity to assert them- 
selves. The war-rabid press made much of the matter, 
and Chamberlainites said to their friends who had 
taken a neutral attitude: ‘‘Are you going to stand for 
this?’ 

I distinctly remember the state of mind of Londoners 
in October, 1899. It grieved me to learn of the indigna- 
tion of many of my friends, particularly actors and 
actresses, many of them not accomplished at learning 
their lines, and most of them utterly incapable of 
understanding the case for the ultimatum. I wonder if 
Mr. Churchill ever read it. I have now looked again at 
every line it contains, and I cannot understand how 
any fair-minded man could expect the Boers to do other- 
wise. Mr. Churchill’s reference to it is quite right in 
some particulars, but the way he puts it gives a totally 
wrong impression of what had occurred. 

The Boer ultimatum was not a sudden declaration of 
a menacing character: it was a reply of the government 
at Pretoria to the British demand for an early settle- 
ment. Here is what it says: 

. . . Her Majesty’s Government have recently pressed for an 

early settlement, and finally pressed, by your intervention, 

for an answer within forty-eight hours (subsequently some- 
what modified), to your note of the twelfth of September, 
teplied to by the note of this Government of the fifteenth of 

September, and your note of the twenty-fifth of September, 

1899, and thereafter further friendly negotiations broke off, 

and this Government received the intimation that the pro- 

posal for a final settlement would shortly be made, but al- 
though this promise was once more repeated, no proposal has 

up to now reached this Government. Even while friendly 

correspondence was still going on, an increase of troops on a 

large scale was see by Her Majesty’s Government and 


Stationed in the neighborhood of the borders of this Re- 
public... .9 


° Ibid., pp. 54-5. 
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At first, the British Government gave the Boers 
forty-eight hours to reply. In Section D of the ulti- 
matum are the points of mutual difference: 


This Government must press for an immediate and affirma- 
tive answer to these four questions, and earnestly requests 
Her Majesty’s Government to return such an answer before or 
upon Wednesday the eleventh of October, 1899, not later than 
5 p.m., and it desires further to add, that in the event of 
unexpectedly no satisfactory answer being received by it 
within that interval (it) will with great regret be compelled 
to regard the action of Her Majesty’s Government as a formal 
declaration of war, and will not hold itself responsible for 
the consequences thereof, and that in the event ig any further 
movement of troops taking place within the above men- 
tioned time in the nearer direction of our borders, this Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to regard that also as a formal 
declaration of war.?° 


The daring men who directed the policy of the Trans- 
vaal had thus been provoked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and had good reason for acting as they did. It 
might be observed that the government at Pretoria, in 
its ultimatum, gave the British Government twenty- 
four hours longer in which to reply than the Govern- 
ment of the Queen had given to the Boers. 

Yet, all this has a background of some of the shadiest 
business that was ever transacted on a stock exchange. 
That Chamberlain, Rhodes, and Milner were not inter- 
ested in Outlanders and the franchise for them is clearly 
revealed in the manipulations of the stock of the no- 
torious chartered company. 

When Rochfort Maguire was adopted as a candidate 
for the constituency of East Leeds, the Yorkshire Post, a 
Conservative paper of high repute, wrote as follows: 


Everybody who knows anything of the movements of the 
Stock Exchange will remember the mysterious buoyancy with 
which the f1 shares of the British South Africa Company 
bounded up in the market during the August and September 
of 1895, culminating in October in the preposterous price of 


10 Ibid., pp. 57-8. 
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£8. Mr. Hirst ascribes this extraordinary inflation to the fact 
that the conspiracy which, at the end of 1895, issued in Dr. 
Jameson's attempt to seize Johannesburg was then in process 
of incubation, and we are bound to say we have never seen 
any more satisfactory explanation. In the summer of 1895 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Mr. Rochfort Maguire held a vast 
number of shares. The number assigned personally to Mr. 
Rhodes at that time was 166,057, and to Mr. Beit 122,376, 
while Messrs. Rhodes and Beit jointly held a still greater 
number. In March, 1896, three months after the Raid, Mr. 
Rhodes’s personal holding had been reduced to 29,463, and 
that of Mr. Beit to 7,469, while the firm of Rhodes and Beit 
had sold 209,491 shares.!! 


The failure of the Jameson raid proved conclusively 
that Rhodes and Beit had other fish to fry than Out- 
landers. 

When Henry Labouchere was editor of Truth, he ex- 
posed the whole rotten business, and his ‘‘estimate of 
Cecil Rhodes’ profit was £546,376, of Alfred Beit’s 
£459,520, of Rochfort Maguire's £228,860, of Beit and 
Rhodes in their joint name £837,964, and so on."’” 

How Churchill could have overlooked these facts 
when he wrote A Roving Commission is a mystery ques- 
tionable enough to be called something else. 

Worse still is his statement about arming the Boers. 
It would scarcely be worth while noticing what he 
says about the weapons and ammunition the Boers im- 
ported after the Jameson raid, were it not connected 
with the legend with which I am dealing. Surely it is 
not possible that such a busy recorder as he is was ig- 
norant of the fact that most of the orders for guns and 
missiles were placed in England and, as I shall after- 
wards show, the soft-nosed (dumdum) bullets were 
captured from English soldiers and returned to them 
from rifles fired by the Boers. Moreover, the Boers had 
no lyddite. The shells containing this explosive came 
from Birmingham. 


11 Quoted by Francis W. Hirst, In the Golden Days (London: Frederick Muller Led., 
1947), p. 185. Hirst was editor of The Economist. 
12 [hid. 
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And, yet, it is not so surprising after all. Indeed, one 
of the most remarkable things about false reports dis- 
seminated during that war (and others in which Great 
Britain has been engaged) was the ostrich-like attitude 
adopted by those at the head of affairs. They buried 
their heads in mutilated documents and press propa- 
ganda, and somehow many of them came to believe 
what was intended for the man in the street. 

The government and the press seemed to forget that 
the correspondents of other nations were in the zone of 
the conflict and that it was their business to learn what 
was going on. In that war Britain had no ally. Every 
country in the world was against her. There were 
American, French, Dutch, and Swiss correspondents on 
the ground before the fighting began. The German 
sympathy for the Boers, expressed by the Kaiser, was 
known all over the world. Of course that deeply of- 
fended the government in London. Still, it should be 
remarked that not all the Germans in South Africa were 
in the pay either of Germany’s Government or her 
press. There were not a few working for Alfred Beit; 
and I learned from Felix Brand, his mining engineer, 
not only the stories about Rhodes and Milner, but also 
the one that gave Barney Barnato a start in getting 
illicit diamonds out of the country. 

I presume it would be impossible to make the average 
Englishman, who relies solely on his newspaper for in- 
formation, appreciate the absurdity of the situation in 
1899-1900. In America, for every John Hays Hammond 
there were a thousand Colonel Blakes. The propaganda 
served in London was accepted only by those American 
financiers who put their money on what they thought 
was the winner, because it carried more men and guns. 
McKinley, Mark Hanna, and such individuals of tre- 
mendous power were secretly assisting the British. But 
the great mass of the people knew nothing about the 
yarns published in British newspapers. 

Although Mr. Churchill boasts that he is half Amer- 
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ican, he does not indicate that he followed the reports 
of the South African business that reached the editorial 
rooms in American cities. Is it likely that the American 
observers on the spot (mentioned by Colonel Blake in 
his book) would send ill-founded reports to the journals 
they represented? 

Richard Harding Davis, Peter MacQueen, and Allen 
Sangree were reputable reporters, whose stories were 
read in America and, in the main, flatly contradicted 
the preposterous yarns circulating in London. I met some 
of these men going to and coming from South Africa, 
for they were friends of such American intimates of mine 
as Craig Lippincott, Governor Stuart, and Professor 
Smythe, who were in London and brought them to me 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre shortly before I left to 
go to the Royal Opera. 

After all the indignation, protesting, and shouting, 
Great Britain attacked the Boers as ‘‘a matter of form.’’ 
In the autumn session of 1899 there was a debate in the 
House of Commons, in which Sir Edward Clarke in- 
terrogated Joseph Chamberlain about the refusal to ac- 
cept the Pretoria Government offer of a five-years’ 
franchise to the Outlanders. Chamberlain said the gov- 
ernment thought it extremely promising and that it 
would be accepted. Then Sir Edward pressed him on this 
matter of accepting the Boers’ proposal, and Chamber- 
lain’s reply was, “We did not accept everything, but 
we accepted at least nine-tenths of the whole.”’ 

Chamberlain was now caught in a dilemma, and his 
explanation became more and more feeble. He was 
wilting under an expert cross examiner, a Queen's 
Counsel of high repute. The following is taken from the 
report of the debate, printed in Hansard: 


Sir E. Clarke—'‘Really, this becomes more and more sad. It 
is dreadful to think of a country of this kind oe upon 
a war, a crime against civilisation, when this sort of thing 
has been going on. Why, in the very next sentence, the right 
honourable gentleman says: ‘It is on this ground that her 
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Majesty’s Government have been compelled to regard the 
last proposal of the Government of the South African Repub- 
lic as unacceptable in the form in which it has been pre- 
sented.’ *’ 

Mr. J. Chamberlain—''In the form.”’ 

Sir E. Clarke—‘'Is it a matter of form?”’ 

Mr. J. Chamberlain—‘‘Yes.’’'4 


The Boers had yielded to the British demand for a 
franchise but that was not what Chamberlain and 
Rhodes desired. They were after something else. 


18 Hansard, pp. 307-11, 1st Vol. Autumn Session, 1899. 
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The Armored Train Episode 


ON FORMER OCCASIONS, WHEN CHURCHILL SNIFFED THE 
scent of war as it was wafted from Cuba, India, and the 
Sudan, he was keen to hear the rattle of musketry and 
thought of his career as a soldier combined with the 
opportunities of working as a newspaper correspondent. 
But in October, 1899, when the — from the Pretoria 
Government was received in London, something hap- 
pened which supplanted his idea Cif he ever held it) of 
going to South Africa to fight with the troops as a 
soldier: 


The Boer ultimatum had not ticked out on the tape ma- 
chines for an hour before Oliver Borthwick came to offer me 
an appointment as principal War Correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post. {250 a month, all expenses paid, entire discretion 
as to movements and opinions, four months’ minimum 
guarantee of employment—such were the terms; higher, I 
think, than any previously paid in British journalism to War 
Correspondents, and certainly attractive to a young man 
of twenty-four with no responsibilities but to earn his own 
living... .} 


The ship that carried him to South Africa also carried 
General Sir Redvers Buller, who ‘‘trod the deck each 
day with sphinx-like calm.’’ In passing, it is worth 
while to remark upon the amazing notions harbored by 
politicians and some military men about the length and 
cost of wars. Frank Hirst records that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, estimated 
the cost of the Boer War at ten or eleven millions 


1 A Roving Commission, p. 230. 
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(pounds) ‘which would be repaid, he expected, by the 
gold mines of the Transvaal. It cost altogether about 
£250,000,000, and British taxpayers got nothing from 
the Rand.’’” 

During the voyage Churchill learned from some of 
the best officers on board that “‘it would be all over 
before they got there.’’? To him this was very dis- 
heartening, and his busy mind began to construct a 
dozen imaginary situations, such as the capture of Cape- 
town by Kruger, the capture of Pretoria by Sir George 
White. But when General Buller was questioned by 
one of the staff, he said laconically, ‘‘I daresay there 
will be enough left to give us a fight outside Pretoria.”’ 

On hearing this, ‘‘the aides-de-camp skipped for 
joy,’ and forthwith Churchill made suggestions and 
offered advice as to what should be done. He was 
told ‘‘the habit of questioning the decisions of superior 
officers in time of war, or in time of peace for that 
matter, was much to be regretted even in a War Cor- 
respondent, and more particularly in one who had 
quite recently worn the uniform of an officer.’’* 

After he landed, he made his way up country to 
Estcourt, and there he met Captain Aylmer Haldane 
again, the soldier of “immense influence’’ whose ac- 
quaintance he had made at the time of the Tirah expe- 
dition. Haldane was to act as an important rung in the 
ladder Churchill was to climb to fame, for he was 
selected to command the armored train, which was an 
important property in the dramatic scene that led to 
Churchill's capture by the Boers: 


... Haldane told me on the night of November 14 of the task 
which had been set him for the next day and on which he 
was to start at dawn. He did not conceal his misgivings on 
the imprudence of the enterprise, but he was of course, like 
everyone else at the beginning of a war, very keen upon ad- 
venture and a brush with the enemy. ‘‘Would I come with 
him?’’ He would like it if I did! Out of comradeship, and be- 


2 In the Golden Days, p. 221. 3 A Roving Commission, p. 235. * Ibid., p. 238. 
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cause I thought it was my duty to gather as much information 
as I could for the Morning Post, also because I was eager for 
trouble, I accepted the invitation without demur.® 


It was a disastrous excursion, right into the enemy's 
arms, and Churchill's description of what happened 
and his exertions after the train became derailed is 
vivid and makes exciting ag It reminds me of 
pages of The Three Musketeers. Indeed, it has more of 
Dumas’ style than that of Gibbon or Macaulay. Still, 
it was wonderful work for the war correspondent of 
the Morning Post. 

After assisting the driver of the engine of the armored 
train to escape, he got down from the cab and went 
back to find Captain Haldane. The following passage 
about his a should be quoted at length, not only 
because it shows his power of melodramatic descrip- 
tion, but also because 1t is one of the foundation stones 
upon which the legend was erected that made him 
popular in England: 

... IT had not retraced my steps 200 yards when, instead of 

Haldane and his company, two figures in plain clothes ap- 

peared upon the line. ‘‘Plate-layers!’’ I said to myself, and 

then with a surge of realization, ‘‘Boers!’’ My mind retains 

its impression of these tall figures, full of energy, clad in 

dark, flapping clothes, with slouch, storm-driven hats, 

ura on their levelled rifles hardly a hundred yards away. 
turned again and ran back towards the engine, the two 

Boers firing as I ran between the metals. Their bullets, suck- 

ing to right and left, seemed to miss only by inches. We were 

in a small cutting with banks about six feet high on either 

side. I flung myself against the bank of the cutting. It gave 

no cover. Another glance at the two figures; one was now 

kneeling to aim. Movement seemed the only chance. Again 

I darted forward: again two soft kisses sucked in the air; 

but nothing struck me. This could not endure. I must get out 

of the cutting—that damnable corridor! I jigged to the left, 

and scrambled up the bank. The earth sprang up beside me. 

I got through the wire fence unhurt. Outside the cutting 

was a tiny depression. I crouched in this, struggling to get 

my breath again. 


® Ibid., p. 244. 
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Fifty yards away was a small plate-layer’s cabin of ma- 
sonry; there was cover there. About 200 yards away was the 
rocky gorge of the Blue Krantz River; there was plenty of 
cover there. I determined to make a dash for the river. I 
rose to my feet. Suddenly on the other side of the railway, 
separated from me by the rails and two uncut wire fences, I 
saw a horseman galloping furiously, a tall, dark figure, 
holding his rifle in his right hand. He pulled up his horse 
almost in its own length and shaking the rifle at me shouted 
a loud command. We were forty yards apart. That morning 
I had taken with me, Correspondent-status notwithstanding, 
my Mauser pistol. I thought I could kill this man, and after 
the treatment I had received I earnestly desired to do so. I 
put my hand to my belt, the pistol was not there. When 
engaged in clearing the line, getting in and out of the engine, 
etc., I had taken it off. It came safely home on the engine. 
I have it now! But at this moment I was quite unarmed. 
Meanwhile, I suppose in about the time this takes to tell, 
the Boer horseman, still seated on his horse, had covered 
me with his rifle. The animal stood stock still, so did he, 
and so did I. I looked towards the river, I looked towards 
the plate-layer’s hut. The Boer continued to look along his 
sights. I thought there was absolutely no chance of escape, 
if he fired he would surely hit me, so I held up my hands and 
sutrendered myself a prisoner of war.® 


When this story was read in England, who would 
doubt the effect it had upon a war-mad people? No 
wonder he was acclaimed a great hero. Indeed, for 
some time, the hero of the war! For he was the only 
man they knew who had faced death. 

When the enthusiasm cooled off a bit, after the turn 
of the year and some of the wounded men returned to 
England, there were skeptics who began to ask ques- 
tions about Churchill’s narrative of his capture. These 
people were looked upon as traitors. To doubt any 
part of Churchill’s story was to court displeasure, if 
not anger, even in the family. However, it was granted 
by those who discussed the matter that no one else 
could have sent the news to the English press. 

One of the points in his story questioned by the 


® Ibid., pp. 250-2. 
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skeptics was about his revolver and his ammunition; 
and this concerned the perspicacity of his captor. No 
one challenged his statement that he left his revolver 
in the cab of the engine, but he must have worn a case 
in which he carried it, for he says he had a belt.and, 
presumably, there was a holster on it. The reason why 
this matter was debated was because afterwards so 
much was made of his claim that he was a correspon- 
dent without a weapon. 

Three years after this distressing circumstance, he 
learned that his captor was Louis Botha, who turned 
out to be one of the most brilliant leaders of the Boers. 
Churchill had very good reason to praise the humanity 
of the enemy, and his tributes to their moral sense are 
worthy of all commendation. But nobody has at- 
tempted to make them out to be simpletons. Quite the 
reverse! They were keen, shrewd men on the alert, and 
performed marvels against a foe ten times their number. 

Louis Botha did not know who his captive was, 
but he could see that he was not a soldier. He was not 
in uniform. Yet, he wore an ammunition belt and must 
have reached that neighborhood by the armored train. 
It was a most unusual situation. For the captive tells 
us he knew enough ‘‘military law to know that a 
civilian in a half uniform who has taken an active 
and prominent part in a fight, even if he has not fired 
a shot himself, is liable to be shot at once by drum- 
head court martial.’ 

After he surrendered, the Boer took him toward the 
spot where he had left Captain Haldane, whose com- 
panies had been taken prisoners. Then occurred the 
strangest incident of this exciting story: 


. .. As I plodded through the high grass by the side of my 
captor a disquieting and timely reflection came into my 
mind. I had two clips of Mauser ammunition, each holding 
ten rounds, in two bitte breast pockets one on each side of 
my khaki coat. These cartridges were the same as I had used 


7 Ibid., p. 258. 
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at Omdurman, and were the only kind supplied for the 
Mauser pistol. They were what are called ‘‘soft-nosed bul- 
lets.’ I had never given them a thought until now; and it 
was borne in upon me that they might be a very dangerous 
possession. I dropped the right-hand cab on the ground 
without being seen. I had got the left-hand clip in my hand 
and was about to drop it, when my captor ieka down 
sharply and said in English, ‘‘What have you got there?’’ 

‘What is it?’’ I said, opening the palm of my hand, ‘'I 
picked it up.”’ 

He took it, looked at it and threw it away... .° 


Is the reader supposed to imagine the Boer shut his 
eyes to the actions of his captive? Did he not see the 
two clips, as Churchill took them from the pockets of 
his khaki coat, and did he fail to realize what they 
contained? We are told one was dropped on the ground 
without being seen. But when he was about to drop 
the other, the Boer woke up and became curious. When 
it was handed to him, he thought so little of it that 
he threw it away. What an unusual person Louis Botha 
must have been at that stage of his career, for if he 
were the man he has been represented, he would have 
known that Churchill was not telling the truth. He did 
not ask him, ‘‘When did you pick it up?” or ‘‘Where 
did you find it?’’ but “‘looked at it and threw it away.”’ 

When Churchill surrendered, he says that he held 
up his hands. As they were only forty yards apart, it 
would not have been difficult to see whether he held 
anything in them. 

I wonder what Gibbon or Macaulay would write 
about this episode, and what would they think of 
Louis Botha, whose duty it was to do everything in 
his power to save the Boers from defeat, even to the 
extent of keeping a careful eye upon the correspondent 
of the Morning Post? 

There is another point in this story that is worth a 
moment’s consideration: Churchill admits that he car- 


® Ibid., p. 253. 
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ried soft-nosed bullets, the infamous dumdums about 
which there was so much controversy during the war. 
Where did he get them? Surely not from the Boers! 
And although he says he used similar cartridges at 
Omdurman in the Sudan, his confession of carrying 
them is the first we have heard of their use in the Boer 
War. 

Another curious question arises about Chutchill’s 
capture. In The Boer Fight for Freedom, Michael Davitt, 
se we must consult if we are to get a clear idea of 
this episode, tells us that Botha arranged the plans to 
trap the armored train. 


. .. On the morning of the 15th a hundred of the Wakker- 
stroom commando were posted on the side of a high cutting 
through which the railway line north to Colenso and Lady- 
smith passes, near Frere. Another force was concealed two 
miles lower down the line, with instructions to allow the 
train to pass them unmolested towards the ridges where the 
first body were posted, who had orders to attack it. These 
dispositions made, the train was in due course seen steaming 
northward. It consisted of three armored trucks, two or- 
dinary carriages, and some wagons. The engine pushed the 
train along, so that in the event of danger it might the more 
easily run back to Estcourt. 


The first body of ambushed Boers permitted it to pass 
and to proceed on to the ridge, where a Mauser fire was at 
once opened upon it. This brought it to a standstill, and 
the men in charge turned a Maxim upon their assailants. 
The contest lasted a few minutes only, when the officers in 
charge of the train ordered the driver to steam back to 
Estcourt. 


Meanwhile the Boers in the rear of the train had dis- 
placed a rail in the line, and on reaching this spot the front 
trucks jumped the track and brought the train to a stand. 
The occupants were now fired upon by the second force of 
Boers, and a lively engagement took place. Some of the 
troops in the train dente themselves with spirit, while 
others were employed in trying to replace the derailed trucks 
on the track. After firing had gone on for an hour, the loco- 
motive and two of the carriages got free, and started for 
Estcourt, leaving the dismantled portion of the train behind, 
with 2 men killed, 10 wounded, and 56 prisoners. Mr. Win- 
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ston Churchill was found to be one of the occupants of the 
train. He claimed that he was a non-combatant, and ought 
not to be taken prisoner. He took no part whatever in de- 
fending the train. ® 


The abrupt ending to this adventure leaves unan- 
sweted many other questions about Churchill’s report 
of his capture. Before the Boer on horseback galloped 
toward him, he saw, in another direction, two men 
who, he thought at first, were plate-layers. But he soon 
changed his mind about that and decided they were 
Boers. They fired upon him, and a hail of bullets struck 
and whistled about him. But he was not hit. 

Now did Botha know, when he led Churchill back 
in the direction of Captain Haldane, that his men had 
been taken prisoners? For it seems strange, as he was 
alone, unattended by any of his men, that he should 
proceed in that direction. There are several gaps of 
this nature in the story he tells, but it is no desire of 
mine to indulge in carping criticism of the peculiar 
omissions that are noticeable in the account. Why it 
should have been Botha who was in charge of the force 
that captured the armored train is not explained; one 
cannot help thinking that he would be so busy con- 
ducting the operations that he would order one of his 
men to gallop after Churchill. Be that as it may, the 
correspondent of the Morning Post was sent to Pretoria 
with the other prisoners. 

It was rather an ignominious ending to a heroic ex- 
ploit, with no reward for his valorous exertions. Church- 
ill says: 

... Thad not helped anybody by attempting to return to the 

Company. I had only cut myself out of the whole of this 

exciting war with all its boundless possibilities of adventure 

and advancement. I meditated blankly upon the sour rewards 

of virtue. Yet this misfortune, could I have foreseen the 


future, was to lay the foundations of my later life. I was not 
to be done out of the campaign. I was not to languish as a 


9 Op. cit., pp. 243-4. 
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prisoner. I was to escape, and by escaping was to gain a 
‘ene reputation or notoriety which made me well-known 

enceforward among my countrymen, and made me accept- 
able as a candidate in a great many constituencies. I was also 
put in the position to earn the money which for many years 
assured my independence and the means of entering Parlia- 
ment.... 


The amazing part about this statement is that it is 
true. It was the escape that laid the basis of his future 
fame. Still, it must be remembered that it was Churchill 
himself who told the British people the story of the 
escape. There was no one else to tell it in the way he 
records it, and small wonder that skeptics, in reading 
A Roving Commission, have shaken their heads and pursed 
their lips, because many of them knew of several dif- 
ferent accounts about the way he gained his freedom. 
It takes courage of a peculiar kind for an author to 
ignore versions of a story about real personages, which 
are very different from the one he is writing. The reader 
may wonder at his audacity but withhold words of 
praise for it. 

Churchill’s account of his experiences with the ar- 
mored train raises a lot of questions that will be put 
by men of another generation when they set to work 
upon the careers of the great men of the two World 
Wars. So far, the biographies of Churchill have dealt 
with him only as he is known since he became First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Neville Chamberlain’s cabi- 
net. In the main, they are laudatory and reveal a super- 
ficial knowledge of the man. 

The only judicious book on Churchill I can remember 
reading was from the pen of Philip Guedalla, who had 
known his subject for years before the First World War 
began. Of course, I realize the commercial fact that it 
would be very difficult to find a publisher to accept a 
biography of him, which would not meet with the 
approval of the mass of readers; and as the vast majority 
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of the English people have been acquainted with Church- 
ill only since 1939, no book dealing with his political 
career as a whole would be tolerated. Indeed, it may be 
said that the Churchill they know is only about fifteen 
years old. The hero-worship of the present day must 
fade away, and we must wait until a Macaulay or a 
Carlyle undertakes the task of the iconoclast. 

The historian of the future, in all probability, will 
ask how Churchill missed the opportunity to learn the 
name of the man who had taken him prisoner, for news- 
paper correspondents are usually inquisitive people. It 
is their business to ask questions. Suppose he had 
known that Louis Botha was his captor and had an- 
nounced the fact in the Morning Post. It is difficult to 
think that it would have increased his popularity, for 
that was great enough, but it would see ok have 
added much to his account of the experience and have 
given an extra touch of glamor to his exploit. 

In A Roving Commission he tells us that he did not 
learn who took him prisoner ‘‘until three years later, 
when the Boer Generals visited England.’’™ 

He was introduced to the Boer general at a private 
luncheon, and they talked of the war, and Churchill 
told him the story of his capture. ‘Botha listened in 
silence; then he said, ‘Don’t you recognise me? I was 
that man. It was I who took you prisoner. I, myself.’ ’’ 

Is it to be imagined that the captive, when he joined 
the other prisoners who must have been guarded by 
Boers, did not hear any of them address the man who 
conducted the operations against the armored train, and 
that those who escorted the prisoners to Pretoria did 
not mention the name of the Boer commander? Surely 
Captain Haldane, Churchill's fellow-prisoner, who was 
in charge of the armored train, must have exchanged 
words with Botha and learned his name. 

This is only one of many curious discrepancies in the 
story. Still, to point these out is not to doubt the account 
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Churchill has given of his capture. Such questions are 
raised because on several occasions he has claimed that, 
when he presents facts, they must be believed. He has 
gone so far as to say that his statements must not be 
challenged. | 

I will show in the next chapter the account of the 
armored train disaster as given by Captain Haldane. 
The reader will be surprised to find that it differs from 
Mr. Churchill's in many respects. 


Vill 
Captain Haldane’s Report 


CapTAIN HALDANE MUST HAVE KNOWN CHURCHILL'S AC- 
tivities as a soldier and a correspondent better than any- 
one else. When the young officer wished to join the 
Tirah Field Force, he presented himself to Haldane, who 
took him to Sir William Lockhart. They did not meet 
in the Sudan, but they were in close association during 
the early months of the Boer War. I can think of no 
one else of importance who was closely associated with 
Churchill during the Indian campaigns. 

Captain Haldane lived to a great age, and during his 
last years he wrote his book, A Soldier's Saga, in which 
he gives a full account of his experiences with Churchill. 
The last time I saw General Sir Aylmer Haldane was in 
the summer of 1949, at Camfield House, the country 
residence of Lord Queenborough. Mary Morton, our 
host's devoted secretary, told me when I reached there 
that General Haldane was basking in the sun and wished 
to see me. I found him and, when I was seated near him, 
he said, ‘‘The last time we met, you told me that you 
had been asked to write something on Churchill’s early 
life. Did I tell you then that I had written my auto- 
biography, in which I say a good deal about him?’ 

He had not mentioned it, but it had been published 
in the meantime. We talked some time before lunch of 
the career of Churchill and of the strange stories that 
had been woven into a legend. When I told the general 
that some men he knew wished me to write about it, 
he said, ‘‘Do so! You will find some facts in my book 
that will surprise you. ’’ 
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I made up my mind then that, when my desk was 
cleared of arrears, I would set to work upon the task. 
Since then, several well-known soldiers and sailors, who 
have heard of my intention, have urged me to do it. I 
think Haldane must have been the most generous asso- 
ciate the future Prime Minister had after the Tirah 
campaign. He records: 


I cannot recall exactly how long he [Churchill] remained 
with us at a time when the activities of the Tirah Field 
Force had practically come to an end. The period, however, 
was quite long enough to allow one to form an opinion of 
the young cavalry officer who was widely regarded in the 
Army as super-precocious, indeed by some as insufferably 
bumptious, and realise that neither of these epithets was 
applicable to him. On the contrary, my distinct recollection 
of him at this time was that he was modest and paid atten- 
tion to what was said, not attempting to monopolise the 
conversation or thrust his opinions—and clear-cut opinions 
they were on many subjects—on his listeners. He enjoyed giv- 
ing vent to his views on matters military and other, but 
there was nothing that could be called aggressive or self- 
assertive which could have aroused antagonism among the 
most sensitive of those with whom he was talking... .} 


This estimate of the character of Churchill shows 
how fair minded Haldane was. He took the youth as 
he found him and was not influenced by the gossip of 
his critics. I emphasize this because the reader should 
understand there was no ill-feeling against Churchill on 
Haldane’s part. They were together in India a good 
part of each day, performing military duties, and when 
these were done, they took their leisure together and 
told stories about their experiences. 

Haldane gathered, during these conversations, that 
Churchill ‘‘had no intention of making the army his 
profession.’’ After the Tirah campaign, they met again 
at Calcutta. While they were there, Bishop Welldon 
atrived to take over the diocese: 


1 A Soldier's Saga (Edinburgh & London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1948), p. 119. 
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. .. He had been headmaster of Harrow while Churchill was 
there, and, talking to me one day, he said that he had birched 
him more frequently than any other boy, but with little 
effect. This obstreperous, irresponsible pupil had managed 
to express himself regarding the Head—I imagine in covert 
terms—in the school magazine; and he added to these interest- 
ing disclosures, to my amusement, that on one occasion 
Churchill had even had the audacity to tell him how to 
perform his duties. ? 


Notwithstanding Dr. Welldon’s criticism of his 
pupil, Haldane noted in his diary that in ten years 
Churchill would become leader of the House of Com- 
mons and by then or sooner, Secretary of State for 
India. 

In the early days of the South African War, when 
Haldane arrived at Estcourt, he was attached to the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. ‘‘As the days passed, Winston 
Churchill, who was acting as war correspondent of the 
Morning Post, appeared on the scene, and I spent a good 
deal of time with him and others of the Press.’’? 

When Colonel Long decided to send the armored 
train, with Captain Haldane in command, up the line 
again to reconnoiter, the worst was feared. The order 
was considered the ‘‘height of folly.’’ Haldane says: 


... [may mention that when serving under General Walter 
Kitchener, the youngest brother of the Field-Marshal of that 
name, he told me that when, on the 15th November, he heard 
that the armoured train had been sent on its daily mission, 
with fuller knowledge than was placed at my disposal as to 
the strength and disposition of the Boers, he exclaimed to 
Colonel Long that in despatching the train that morning he 
had sent the occupants to their death, and he added that he 
had no expectation of ever again seeing any of us.‘ 


Haldane does not disguise the state of his mind when 
he took leave of Colonel Long. That night he thought 
of what he should do if the Boers were to ambush the 
train and cause it to leave the rails. It was that fatal 


2 [bid., p. 131. 3 Ibid., p. 138. 4 Ibid., pp. 139-40. 
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day for the officers and men in charge of the armored 
train, when the opportunity was given to Churchill to 
act in a dual capacity, and which started him on the 
road to fame. 

Haldane’s report of his meeting with the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post is as follows: 


As I came out of the office feeling rather lugubrious I 
noticed Churchill, who as well as some other correspondents, 
was hanging about to pick up such crumbs of information for 
his newspaper as might be available. I told him what I had 
been ordered to do and, aware that he had been out in the 
train and knew something of the country through which it 
was wont to travel, suggested that he might care to ac- 
company me next day. Although he was not at all keen he 
consented to do so, and arranged to be at the station in time 
for the start.® 


Next morning the train left Estcourt after five o'clock. 
It stopped at Frere. When the journey was resumed, it 
went as far as Chievely, and there Haldane saw Boer 
wagons a mile away. He handed his binoculars to 
Churchill and asked him to run up the hillside and 
note if the ox wagons were still moving south. A few 
minutes after Churchill left him, something was seen 
on the hill above, and this caused Haldane to blow his 
whistle and call his scout back. No sooner was Church- 
ill in the wagon than a shell from a Boer gun just missed 
him. Haldane then pressed the button indicating to the 
driver to move down the gradient towards home. When 
they reached the level, ‘‘all of a sudden there came a 
terrific bump.’’® 

A truck jumped the rails, and an armored wagon was 
turned over on its side. They were dazed for a few 
seconds by the shock, ‘“‘but Churchill, quick witted and 
cool, was speedily on his feet.’’’ He volunteered to see 
what had cet ape and soon returned with a sug- 
gestion that ‘‘if I could keep in check the fire from the 


5 Ibid., p. 140. 6 Ibid., pp. 142-3. 7 Ibid., p. 143. 
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Boer guns and rifles .. . he might manage to get the 
line cleared”’: 


. .. As my association with him had only been military, I 
naturally regarded him from that point of view. I knew him 
well enough to realise that he was not the man to stand 
quietly by and look on in a critical situation, and it flashed 
across my mind that he could not be better employed than in 
a semi-military sense such as he suggested. . . . I therefore 
gladly accepted Churchill’s offer and directed him to under- 
take what he proposed. His self-selected task, into which he 
threw all his energy, was carried out with pluck and per- 
severance, and his example inspired the platelayers, the 
driver of the locomotive, and others to work under the fire 
which the Boers were directing on the train... .° 


After much bumping about, owing to the engine 
pushing and backing against the overturned wagon, 
someone uncoupled the truck. Hearing Churchill’s 
voice, Haldane got out and went to him near the en- 
gine, which was in a bad way, ‘‘flames issuing from the 
fire box and volumes of steam pouring out of it.’’ The 
situation was desperate, and Haldane sent word to the 
men to go back along the line to Frere station, half a 
mile away. 

The description of the capture of himself and his men 
is as follows: 


... 1 had got some way towards Frere when I saw a body of 
men galloping for the railway bridge at that place. I shouted 
to Frankland, who was a good way ahead, to try to prevent 
the movement, but the men were too scattered for anything 
to be done, and the next thing I noticed was a crowd on the 
bridge and white handkerchiefs being waved. Horrified, I 
hurried on as fast as I could, and as I got near, rifles were 
pointed at me and a voice shouted, ‘‘Put down your arms|!”’ 
Having nothing in my hand but a walking-stick I replied, 
‘I have no arms.”’ The rifles were at once lowered and the 
next thing that happened was that I was seized by a stalwart 
Boer who tried to wrench from me my Zeiss glasses. As I 
was resisting, someone called out, ‘‘Better let him have them 
or he'll shoot you!’’ so discretion took the better part of 
valour and they fell to him as his share of the plunder. 


8 Ibid., pp. 144-5. 
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Churchill now appeared on the scene, having left the 
racer on which he had ridden and returned ‘‘to see the 
un.’’® 


There is nothing in this account about the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post having been taken prisoner 
by a mounted Boer. 

As a report of what happened, it is not nearly so 
exciting as Churchill’s, who was taken to Boer head- 
quatters. He was not long absent, ‘‘and on his return 
we were directed to fall in and move to Colenso, which 
was a distance some six miles.”’ 

At this time we were all feeling, not unnaturally, very 
disconsolate, but Churchill must have been cheered by the 
thought, which he communicated to me, that what had taken 
place though it had caused the temporary loss of his post as 
war correspondent, would help considerably in opening the 
door for him to enter the House of Commons. As we trudged 
along wearily over the damp veldt he remarked to me that 
in allotting him what I might call the “‘star turn’’ I had ef- 
faced myself, while his work of clearing the line had brought 
him into prominence and in full view of the Durban Light 
Infantry and the railway personnel, and that those of them 
who had escaped on the engine would not fail to make the 
most of what they had seen when they got back to Estcourt. 
He added that so far as 1 was concerned he would at first oP 
portunity publish the facts in his newspaper, to which, while 
thanking him, I replied that being satisfied that I had done 
my duty and acted in what I considered the wisest way in 
the circumstances, no explanation as to what had occurred 
was necessary.!° 


As electioneering material, the sensationalist might 
call it “‘magnificent,’’ but it was scarcely parliamentary. 
What an extraordinary young man he must have been 
to consider that all he was doing in this perilous situ- 
ation would make it easy for him to win a seat in the 
Commons! His appreciation of newspaper notoriety 
must have been unique. 

On their way to Pretoria, Haldane fell in with Ser- 
geant-Major Brockie of the Imperial Light Horse, who 
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was to play an important part in planning the escape 
from the Staats Model School in Pretoria where they 
were imprisoned. 

In closing this story of what happened to the armored 
train, Haldane makes a confession of the incident which 
brought disaster to the exploit: 


I do not wish to lay blame on anyone but myself, but had 
I been alone and not had my impetuous young friend Church- 
ill with me, who in many things was prompted by Danton’s 
motto, de l’audace, et encore de l audace et toujours de I’ audace, 1 
might have thought twice before throwing myself into the 
lion’s jaws by going almost to the Tugela. But I was carried 
away by his ardour and departed from an attitude of pru- 
dence, which in the circumstances was desirable considering 
that we were confronting a force which was in process of 
invading British territory. .. .1! 


There is this to be said of Churchill: the young man 
whom Haldane knew did not spare himself in any of 
the exploits he undertook—whether it was taking part 
in the burning of a village in India or writing an ac- 
count of it; whether in playing polo or writing a novel, 
he put every ounce of his audacity into the work. He 
was conscious that his endeavors were not looked upon 
with favor by his fellow officers. He was aware of the 
reputation he had among army people, and I daresay if 
he had been questioned on the point, he would have ad- 
mitted that he was bumptious and advertised himself. 
He was never known to be afraid of criticism, no matter 
how much he detested it. When he had to face it, he 
sheered off with a witticism and left his critic dis- 
comfited. 

Miss Moore thought he was ‘‘the naughtiest small 
boy in the world,’’ and Dr. Welldon at Harrow birched 
him without the culprit benefiting by it. His grand- 
mother looked upon him as an upstart and hoped he 
would not become Duke. His aunt, Lady Wimborne, 
often commented severely upon his strange ideas and 
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reckless actions. Notwithstanding the torrent of criti- 
cism, he bucked against the stream with increasing 
audacity and swam with amazing courage to his goal— 
a seat in Parliament. 

No biography, indeed, will serve to recreate .this 
extraordinary person. It is a task for a novelist—a 
Dumas—or Churchill himself. There is no doubt about 
such a work being at the head of the best-seller list for 
many months. 


IX 
Plans for Escape 


HALDANE DESCRIBES IN DETAIL THE LAYOUT OF THE MoDEL 
School and the order of the watch under whose guard 
they were. The first plan of getting away from the place 
was made by Haldane and Brockie, and the method of 
escape ‘‘was to climb out of the backyard at the spot 
where the latrines were situated.’’ This place was 
chosen because no lights shone upon the yard. Days 
passed, but no opportunity came that they could take 
with advantage. 


Up to this time Churchill, being a war correspondent 
and non-combatant, had had some hopes of release; but on 
the 9th December he told me that they were dissipated and, 
knowing that Brockie and I intended to escape, he suggested 
coming with us. When he approached me on the subject I 
did not hide from him how greatly, in my opinion, his pres- 
ence would add to the risk of capture. At this time there 
were no roll calls or other means of checking the number of 
prisoners, and I felt confident that neither Brockie nor I 
would be missed perhaps for several days, the more so be- 
cause we had been careful to avoid in any way drawing at- 
tention upon ourselves, as some of the officers had done.! 


Haldane considered this matter gravely. He had had 
a good lesson about the consequences of Churchill’s 
audacity. But the correspondent of the Morning Post 
was not to be left out of the plan if he could help it. 


... In pressing me to agree to his accompanying us and al- 

lowing him to profit by our plan, Churchill held out the 

bait that, if successful, my name would not be hidden under 
1 A Soldier's Saga, p. 153. 
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a bushel—in other words, I would share ‘‘in a blaze of 
triumph,’ such as, according to an account in the ‘Strand 
Magazine, he enjoyed on reaching Durban... .? 


Haldane was not to be caught in that way, for he was 
not seeking a place in the headlines of London journals. 
However, when he thought of the gallant work his 
friend had performed, he put the matter to Brockie, 
who was ‘strongly opposed to the addition to the 
ace Yet, he felt he could not leave him in the 
urch; so he told Churchill that, owing to Brockie’s 
opposition, he could not invite him to join them, but 
would leave it to him to decide what he should do: 


... He at once replied that he wished to come, which settled 
the matter; and he added that we must not blame him if, 
through his presence with us, we happened to be retaken. 
To this I did not demur, but I took care to make it plain that he 
would be expected to conform to orders. . . .* (italics mine) 


The plan was made, but Haldane realized that it 
would be difficult for three to climb out of the latrine 
at the same time. And he was afraid that Churchill 
might not be able to reach the height of the roof of the 
latrine without a ‘‘leg up’’: 


. .. Ido not exaggerate when I say that the major part of 
my anxiety at this time about the success of the escape arose 
from his accession to the party. With Brockie only as an 
associate there was nothing to fear, but with another ac- 
complice, and he the impulsive and talkative Churchill, the 
matter wore a very different aspect... .4 


The first attempt came to nothing because the sentry 
did not move off to have a talk with his neighbor, so, 
after waiting a while, they decided it would be impos- 
sible to escape that night. 

For the rest, it is better for the reader to have Hal- 
dane’s own statement about Churchill's escape: 


Another day of anxiety came, and in the afternoon Church- 
ill’s excited condition, as he strode up and down the back- 


2 Ibid., p. 154. 3 Ibid., p. 155. 4 Ibid., pp. 155-6. 
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yard with lowered head and hands clasped behind his back, 
showed the other prisoners that there was something un- 
usual in the wind. He said to me, ‘“We must go to-night,”’ 
to which I replied that there were three of us and that we 
certainly would if the chance was favourable. 

There is many a slip, as the proverb has it, and that was 
to be proved on this occasion, for matters did not go ‘‘ac- 
cording to plan.’’ It will at this point be best to draw a veil 
over subsequent events, but in doing so it must not be sup- 
posed that I acquiesce in the many versions of this cee 
which, from time to time, have appeared over the names of 
other, often distinguished, writers. 

I must confess that I was bitterly disappointed, and I resist 
the temptation of stating what Brockie said on the subject.® 


I should think Captain Haldane was the best friend 
Churchill had up to that time. Without him, there 
would have been no legend. It is difficult to believe that 
he did all he could for him after he got away, to help 
him to reach the front. He says: 


The war correspondent of the ‘Morning Post,’ having 
successfully evaded the vigilance of the guard and, so far as 
we knew, got clear of the Boer capital, the next thing, no 
matter our feelings of annoyance, was to conceal that fact 
for as long a time as possible, so as to give him a good start 
on his journey to the frontier. To effect this a dummy figure 
was contrived and placed in his bed, and this had so natural 
an appearance that when, on the morning of the 13th a 
soldier servant arrived with a cup of coffee for the now ab- 
sent one, he placed it on a chair beside where he supposed 
he lay, but failed to notice that the person for whom it was 
intended was inanimate. ® 


In a book published by Winston Spencer Churchill in 
1900, there are some references to the escape. The work 
is called Ian Hamilton's March, and it is in the main a 
collection of the letters that he wrote to the Morning 
Post. One of the prisoners at the Model School was 
Lieutenant Frankland, captured at the time of the 
armored train disaster. During his imprisonment he 
kept a diary, and Churchill has incorporated a good 
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deal of it in his book. There are several references to 
him that are worth noting: 


This morning Churchill was visited by De Souza, the 
Secretary of War, by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and others, and there followed a very animated discussion 
about the causes and the justice of the war. It was a drawn 
game, and they all talked at once at the end, especially 
Churchill... .7 


I have searched the diary in vain for an account by 
this eye witness of Churchill’s capture but it is as silent 
upon that matter as Captain Haldane in A Soldier's 
Saga. Some of the references in the diary are particularly 
interesting. One is as follows: ‘‘Oh, that we might be 
exchanged. Joubert has wired via Buller to England 
advocating such a step.’’® 

Neither Haldane nor Churchill was aware of this and 
how the information reached Frankland is not ex- 
plained. Oddly enough, the next note in the diary con- 
cerns the escape of Churchill: 

December 15th—‘'Tempus fugit,’’ and it has not been quite 
so dull as usual. First, and most important of all, Churchill 
has escaped. Whether he has made it good or not is still un- 
certain; but he has now been gone two days, and I have great 
hopes. Besides the excitement there has been a very amusing 
side to the affair. Of course Churchill was the very last per- 
son who ought to have gone. He was always talking and 
arguing with the officials, and was therefore well known, 
and, indeed, scarcely a day passed without Dr. Gunning or 

Mr. de Souza inquiring for him. His plans for escape were 

primitive; but, being still in prison, I must not write any- 

thing about this part of the affair. Let it suffice that Church- 

ill got away without any trace left behind... .° 


For some time after Churchill returned to England in 
1900 there was a good deal of controversy about General 
Joubert’s desire to exchange prisoners and be rid of 
him. Haldane, in his book, shows that he could not 


7 Op. cit. CN. Y.: Longmans, Green, & Co.), p. 303. 
8 Ibid., p. 308. 9 Ibid., pp. 308-9, 
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have known as much about this matter as Lieutenant 
Frankland, who says: 


. . . Curiously enough, the day after Churchill had escaped 
an order is said to have come from General Joubert for his 
release. However, I have no doubt but that this was all 
made up to excuse themselves for not being able to catch 
him. I do hope he gets away. . . .*° 


The authorities did not know then that he had 
escaped. Both Haldane and Frankland show in their 
reports when he was missed. 

How different it would have been if Churchill had 
obeyed the orders laid down by Haldane and Brockie! 
It is rather amusing to wonder what he would have 
done without the legend. For him to make an unneces- 
sary escape from the Model School, when he would 
have been set at liberty the next day, on the receipt of 
Joubert’s order, was the greatest bit of luck, and he 
made the most of it. 

However, there is much more to be told about this 
escape, and when I come to deal with the evidence of 
other witnesses, I shall show that Joubert had no in- 
tention of keeping Churchill in prison. Indeed, his 
letter was in the post before he got away. 

When youths have been thrilled by reading such 
literature as the Lays of Ancient Rome and Treasure Island, 
and imagine desperate enterprises can be undertaken 
single-handed, or with just a handful of men, they as a 
rule change their minds as they grow older, and learn 
that life itself is not so romantic as writers have pic- 
tured it. Churchill is the only person of this period I 
have heard of who held such ideas until he had cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Although he was some- 
times mercilessly chaffed about holding such notions, he 
did not rid his mind of them. His lenient friends said 
it was an indication of his extraordinary exuberance. 
But many soldiers and sailors of repute have had reason 


10 Ibid., p. 310. 
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to regret his reckless plans for the overthrow of an 
enemy. As for most of the politicians who have sat in 
cabinets with him, their critical views of his dangerous 
notions can be read in many biographies and memoirs. 

Captain Haldane was the first to record a definite in- 
stance of this nature: 


Before Churchill made his moonlight flitting from Pre- 
toria he had urged me to organise a rising of the prisoners, 
with the idea of breaking out and seizing the town. The idea, 
which accorded with his genius, required that the prisoners 
in the Model School should first secure the rifles of the guard, 
then capture President Kruger, after which they would pro- 
ceed to the locality where the rank and file were confined 
and release them. This effected, a train would be com- 
mandeered and we would proceed to Delagoa Bay. To my 
mind, blessed with less imagination than his, the idea sa- 
voured of the fantastic, and | flatly refused to have anything 
to do with it, for the necessary requisite—a bold and de- 
termined leader who would be senior to all the prisoners— 
was not forthcoming. Moreover, from the point of view of 
arms for the considerable numbers involved, and the risk of 
retaliatory measures should the plan fail, there were obvious 
objections. The matter was accordingly dropped.!! 


The reader will perhaps gasp in astonishment that 
anyone ever indulged seriously in putting such a plan 
into practice, and reject it as a silly after-dinner story. 
However, it is a fact, and Churchill himself discusses 
the matter in A Roving Commission. There he goes into 
the scheme in great detail. He says, ‘If we got to Pre- 
toria we could hold it for months. And what a feat of 
arms! President Kruger and his Government would be 
prisoners in our hands.’’” 

Alas, it was a great dream. In concluding the story of 
this fantasy, he says: ‘“‘We abandoned our collective 
designs and concentrated upon individual plans of 
escape.’’'? This is not true. Until he left the Model 
School, he was bound to act with Haldane and Brockie. 
He had promised to obey orders. 


1 A Soldier's Saga, p. 161. 12 Op. cit., p. 266, 13 Ibid., p. 267. 
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I wonder what Sergeant-Major Brockie would have 
said about the suggestion of capturing President Kruger, 
if it had been put to him. But it must be understood that 
Churchill was then only twenty-four years old and, as 
a cotrespondent of a London paper, he was eager for 
copy, copy that would pave the way to the Commons. 
He may be forgiven for harboring such notions, for at 
one time he was more interested in toy soldiers than 
Latin verbs. Horatius at the bridge, as Macaulay tells 
the story, would fire his imagination. A mere handful 
of men did it then, so why not try it now? 

His love of dashing escapades, of single-handed en- 
counters, was so strong in him that he carried Steven- 
son's Kidnapped with him and read it the greater part 
of ‘‘the afternoon of the 18th’’ when he thought he 
was being hunted by the Boers. 

There was no one to curb his desperate imaginings, 
no one to tell him he ought to think twice and count 
three before the act. As we advance through the history 
of his years, we shall find many instances of this seem- 
ingly ungovernable trait that brought ridicule upon 
him. 

It must be evident that the dose of Schopenhauer he 
took did not teach him that caution is a virtue and, 
when the lives of others are to be jeopardized in some 
adventure, it is well to give a thought to them and to 
the utility of the deed. It is a pity Churchill did not 
temember a few words of Schopenhauer, to be found in 
his essay on Pessimism: ‘‘A certain amount of care or 
pain or trouble is necessary for every man at all times. 
A ship without ballast is unstable and will not go 
straight.’ 

Later on in life he was to have as cabinet colleague 
one who translated The World as Will and Idea—Richard 
B. Haldane—who on many occasions probably was re- 
minded by Churchill’s behavior of the German phi- 
losopher’s words: 
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... The mere will and the mere ability are not sufficient, but 
a man must also know what he wills, and know what he can do; 
only then will he show character, and only then can he ac- 
complish something right. Until he attains to that, notwith- 
standing the natural consistency of the empirical character, 
he is without character.!4 


I think I know the accounts of the escape that Hal- 
dane refers to when he writes that he does not ‘‘acquiesce 
in the many versions of this episode which, from time 
to time, have appeared over the names of other, often 
distinguished, writers.’’ He was in prison for some 
time after Churchill got away, and I daresay he had no 
more information from the outside world than Frank- 
land had. 

When he rejoined the army, he might have read some 
of the reports about the escape, which appeared in the 
English newspapers. Churchill has the courage to pub- 
lish several excerpts of severe criticism of his action. 
But there was no chance for Captain Haldane to know 
what was published in the American papers, from cor- 
respondents who were with the Boer forces. It may be 
that Haldane put the matter out of his mind, having 
tasks immediate and grave to perform with the army. 
Still, it is strange he did not know more about Church- 
ill’s movements after he left the Model School, and that 
he did not take the trouble to find out the truth of the 
matter. 

Churchill’s description of the adventure, as it appears 
in A Roving Commission, is the one he wrote shortly after 
the affair. He tells how he scaled the fence and hid in 
the bushes of the garden on the other side. He asked 
himself, ‘‘Where were the others? Why did they not 
make the attempt?’’ This was challenged because it was 
established that Haldane and Brockie did not know of 
his plan, and they did not see him escape. 

The part of the story he wrote about his adventure, 
which was received skeptically, is as follows: 


14 N.Y.: The Modern Library, 1928, ed. by Irwin Edman, p. 245. 
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Suddenly I heard a voice from within the quadrangle say, 
uite loud, ‘‘All up.’’ I crawled back to the wall. Two of- 
cers were walking up and down inside, jabbering Latin 
words, laughing and talking all manner of nonsense—amid 
which I caught my name. I risked a cough. One of the of- 
ficers immediately began to chatter alone. The other said, 
slowly and clearly, ‘“They cannot get out. The sentry sus- 
ay It’s all up. Can you get back again?’’ But now all my 
ears fell from me at once. To go back was impossible. I 
could not hope to climb the wall unnoticed. There was no 
helpful ledge on the outside. Fate esate onwards. Besides, 
I said to myself, ‘‘Of course, I shall be recaptured, but I will 
at least have a run for my money.’’ I said to the officers, ‘‘I 
shall go on alone.’’® 


In Haldane’s book there is a complete diagram of the 
buildings, the backyard, the position of the latrines, 
and the fence that enclosed them, which was a corru- 
gated iron paling. In examining this layout of the 
place, it is rather difficult to make head or tail of 
Churchill's account, because he gives the impression 
that the officers he refers to knew he had got over the 
fence. ‘‘Can you get back againe’’ must have been ad- 
dressed to Churchill. Yet, neither Haldane nor Brockie 
knew that he had left them. At that time, Frankland 
did not know; indeed, he says in his diary: ‘‘He has 
now been gone two days.’’ The date is December 15th. 

Then, who were these officers who, on hearing 
Churchill cough, knew at once who was on the other 
side of the fence? And how did Churchill know they 
were Officers? 

Haldane says the iron paling at the back of the 
latrines was six and a half feet high. Churchill’s eye- 
sight must have been as keen as his desire for notoriety, 
and his ears remarkably attuned to sound. And how he 
was able to distinguish the language spoken by the 
officers, at a time when he was not fluently acquainted 
with a foreign one, was astonishing to say the least. 
Maybe he heard the two sentries—unaware of his escape 


15 A Roving Commission, p. 271. 
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—talking Dutch. But if he did, their voices must have 
been raised above the pitch ordinarily used by these 
men when they are on en 

This has been called a cock-and-bull story. Neverthe- 
less, it was Churchillian through and through,. and 
helped considerably to make a hero of him. 

He tells at length about the experiences of his journey 
to the coast. At Durban he found himself a popular 
‘sehaei The harbor was decorated with flags in his 

onor: 


. . . The Admiral, the General, the Mayor pressed on board 
to gtasp my hand. I was nearly torn to pieces by enthusiastic 
kindness. Whirled along on the shoulders of the crowd, I 
was cattied to the steps of the town hall, where nothing 
would content them but a speech, which after a becoming 
reluctance 1 was induced to deliver. Sheaves of telegrams 
from all parts of the world poured in upon me, and I started 
that night for the Army in a blaze of triumph.!° 


This meant a seat in Parliament was a certainty. He 
says, “Youth Seeks Adventure. Journalism Requires Ad- 
vertisement. Certainly I had found both. I became for 
the time quite famous.’’”” 

Some of the glamor of this wonderful achievement 
was rubbed away by kill-joys in the press who were in 
a sevetely critical mood. Churchill publishes many of 
their remarks. Labouchere, in Truth, asked, ‘‘Would 
officers in command on the battlefield permit a journal- 
ist to ‘rally’ those who were under orders?’’ Another 
paper said: 

That Mr. Winston Churchill saved the life of a wounded 
man in an armoured train is very likely. Possibly he also 
seized a rifle and fired at a Boer. But the question occurs 
what was he doing in the armoured train? He had no right 
there whatever... .'° 


The problem of his escape was put by the Westminster 
Gazette in trenchant terms. Its criticism went to the 


16 [bid., p. 297. 17 Ibid., p. 298. 18 Ibid., pp. 298-9. 
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heart of the matter. Here is what it said, and Mr. 
Churchill’s comment upon it: 


... Whilst it was perfectly within the rules of the game to 
get free, we confess that we hardly understand the applica- 
tion which Mr. Churchill is reported to have made to General 
Joubert asking to be released on the ground that he was a 
newspaper correspondent and had taken ‘‘no part in the 
fighting.’’ We rubbed our eyes when we read this—have we 
not read glowing (and apparently authentic) accounts of Mr. 
Churchill’s heroic exploits in the armoured train affair? Gen- 
eral Joubert, apparently, rubbed his eyes too. He replied that 
Mr. Churchill—unknown to him personally—was detained 
because all the Natal papers attributed the escape of the 
armoured train to his bravery and exertion. But since this 
seemed to be a mistake, the General would take the cor- 
respondent’s word that he was a non-combatant, and sent an 
order for his release—which arrived half a day after Mr. 
Churchill had escaped. Mr. Churchill’s non-combatancy is 
indeed a mystery, but one thing is clear—that he cannot have 
the best of both worlds. His letter to General Joubert abso- 
lutely ae of that probable V.C. with which numerous 
correspondents have decorated him.’® 


When he received these reports, he considered them 
ungenerous, and thought the pro-Boers in England were 
a ‘‘spiteful lot.’’ It did not occur to him that they saw 
two sides to his adventure in the armored train. When 
it was wrecked, he acted heroically. But it was his 
rashness, according to Captain Haldane, that caused 
the officers and men upon it to be made prisoners. He 
tries to make much of his position as a correspondent 
of the Morning Post. But he overlooks the fact that he 
had a revolver and ammunition. He says: 


. . . The reader of these pages will understand why I ac- 
companied Captain Haldane on his ill-starred reconnaissance, 
and exactly the part I had taken in the fight, and can there- 
fore judge for himself how far my claim to be a non-combatant 
was valid. Whether General Joubert had actually reversed his 
previous decision to hold me as a prisoner of war or not, I do 
not know, but it is certainly an odd coincidence that this 


19 Ibid., pp. 299-300. 
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order should only have been given publicity after I had 
escaped from the State Model Schools. . . .2° 


A reward of £25 was offered to anyone who would 
bring the escaped prisoner of war to the authorities. 
The Special Commission that made this offer had a 
poor notion of the value of Churchill. For £25 was 
only a little more than a month’s pay he had received 
as a soldier. 

When Churchill reached Durban, he was soon busy 
advertising himself. He not only used the Morning Post 
and other papers for this purpose, but made an attempt 
to supply some South African journals with the stor 
of his escape. Michael Davitt in his book, The Boer 
Fight for Freedom, gives some information about this 
adventure which did not find its way into the columns 
of London newspapers: 


The official report of the encounter with the train, and of 
the capture of Mr. Churchill, appeared in the following 
terms in the Boer press: 

‘Pretoria, Monday (Special).—Mr. Winston Churchill 
declares that at the time of his capture, near Estcourt, he 
was armed only with a reporter’s note-book and pencil. He 
was busy recording impressions of armored-train warfare and 
its effects on modern formations, when the ironclad on 
wheels was derailed, and hurled him and 56 others into 
space. He was hopelessly involved with Jack Tars, regulars, 
and volunteers in the ‘mélée,’ and was slightly wounded 
in the hand. 

‘‘The Government is considering representations made on 
his behalf, and it is believed that his enforced detention is 
only temporary.’’! 


Who were the powerful people to make representa- 
tions on his behalf to the Boer Government? We can 
scarcely imagine that he relied on those who had used 
their influence with Sir Evelyn Wood to let him join 
Kitchener’s army in the Sudan. His mother and Lady 
Jeune would not have had time to communicate with 


20 [bid., p. 300. 21 Op. cét., p. 244. 
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General Joubert, and it is not likely that General Sir 
Redvers Buller acted on his behalf. Whoever it was 
that made the representations, it is clear from the 
above dispatch that the Boer Government did not 
think seriously about his capture, for it says ‘‘his en- 
forced detention is only temporary.”’ 

One of the several mysteries about his account of 
the escape is that he did not learn at Durban that, under 
privation, he had needlessly exerted himself. It is also 
strange that those who welcomed him jubilantly when 
he reached there did not know he had met with a severe 
rebuff from an editor in Pretoria, to whom he had 
offered the story of his escape. Davitt presents the 
following correspondence: 


‘From Churchill, to Editor ‘Standard and Diggers’ News.’ 


‘‘Am now writing ‘How I ig tee from the Boers’; but 
regret cannot, for obvious reasons, disclose many interesting 
details. Shall be happy to give you any you may require 
when next I visit Pretoria, probably third week in March.”’ 


‘The ‘Standard and Diggers’ News’ has been honored by 
Mr. Winston Churchill's evident desire to become a contribu- 
tor to its columns, where, in about the third week of March, 
he would relate his experiences under the title of ‘How I 
Escaped from the Boers.’ We are sorry indeed to have to 
disappoint so promising a youth; but unless Mr. Churchill 
can offer something much more interesting to the general 
public, we must decline the promised contribution. Mr. 
Churchill is a very young man who has his way to make in 
the world, and we would, from our maturer experience, ven- 
ture to suggest that it would be advisable to bear in mind 
the old adages, ‘A still tongue makes a wise head,’ ‘Least 
said, soonest mended.’ And to demonstrate to our journal- 
istic fledgling the true appreciation of his particular desire 
we would recommend that he alter the title of his lucubra- 
tion to ‘How I Was Allowed to Escape from the Boers,’ a 
precis of which would read: A moonlight night, easy-going 
guards, Netherlands Railway Station. A coal truck. Ressano 
Garcia Station. Begrimed and miserable object. Arrived at 
Lourenzo Marquez. Admittance to British Consulate. De- 
‘pala by French steamer. Typewritten telegrams. And the 

ey to the whole: Scene: Pretoria War Office: 9 a.m., Mr. 
Churchill reported missing; orders of arrest issued to police 
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authorities. 11 a.m., Receipt of official letter by morning’s 
mail from Commandant-General Joubert, ordering release of 
Mr. Churchill as non-combatant. Orders to police authorities 
not to execute warrant of arrest.'’?? 


We also learn from Davitt that Churchill left a letter 
addressed to Mr. De Souza, Secretary of War, saying he 
was a non-combatant press correspondent, that he con- 
sidered his detention unjustified, and had decided to 
escape. This puts quite another aspect upon the story. 
At 9 o'clock in the morning he was reported missing; 
but the letter from General Joubert, ordering his re- 
lease, came in the morning mail. If Churchill had kept 
faith with Haldane and Brockie and waited another 
day, he would have saved himself the journey to Lou- 
renzo Marquez. Had that happened, there would have 
been no legend and, in all probability, Churchill would 
have had to fight for a seat in Parliament in the usual 
way, without the fanfare of a hero’s triumph. 

When he was examined by Buller, he asked for a 
commission in one of the regular corps which were 
being improvised on all sides. The General, understand- 
ing that he had passed himself off as a war correspond- 
ent, asked about his job with the Morning Post: 


... I replied that I was under a definite contract with him 
[Sir Algernon Borthwick] as war correspondent and could not 
possibly relinquish this engagement. The situation therefore 
raised considerable issues. In the various little wars of the 
previous few years it had been customary for military officers 
on leave to act as war correspondents, and even for officers 
actually serving to undertake this double duty. This had 
been considered to be a great abuse, and no doubt it was open 
to many objections. No one had been more criticised in this 
connection than myself for my dual réle both on the Indian 
frontier and up the Nile. After the Nile Expedition the War 
Office had definitely and finally decided that no soldier could 
Fi a correspondent and no correspondent could be a sol- 
efi 62% 


22 Ibid., pp. 244-5. 23 4 Roving Commission, pp. 304-5. 
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It must be put down to his credit that he did not re- 
turn to England after his escapade to reap the honors 
that were showered upon him. Although he had told 
Haldane that he was determined to give up the army 
and go into politics, Buller gave him a lieutenant’s 
commission in the South African Light Horse, without 
pay: 

I stitched my badges of rank to my khaki coat and stuck 


the long plume of feathers from the tail of the sakabulu bird 
in my hat, and lived from day to day in perfect happiness.”4 


After Pretoria was taken, he doffed the plumed hat 
and bade the army goodbye. He ‘‘received the warmest 
of welcomes on returning home. Oldham, almost with- 
out distinction of party accorded me a triumph. I 
entered the town in state in a procession of ten landaus, 
and drove through the streets crowded with enthusi- 
astic operatives and mill girls.’’”° 

Then came the Khaki Election and Churchill was 
once more a Conservative candidate for a seat at Old- 
ham, where he won the second seat from Walter Runci- 
man, by 222 votes. It was a narrow squeak for him, and 
when former polls at Oldham are examined, we find 
the response of the electors, in spite of all the fuss 
about his exploits, was no greater than when the 
electors last sent Conservatives to Parliament. 


24 Ibid., p. 305. 25 Ibid., p. 354. 


X 
Churchill in Parliament 


CHURCHILL WAS NOT LONG IN THE COMMONS WHEN HE 
attacked the measures of the Front Bench, particularly 
those concerning army reform. He, figuratively, pinched 
the ears and pulled the noses of the leaders who had 
considered him ‘‘the boy wonder of Oldham.’’ For a 
young man who had been in and out of the army, but 
always a self-advertising correspondent, to advise the 
generals and the Minister of War what should be done 
was bordering upon impudence. 

He told Mr. Brodrick, who was Secretary for War, 
and who had introduced a bill for army reform: 


... The Secretary of State for War knows... that if we went 
to war with any great Power his three army corps would 
scarcely serve as a vanguard. If we are hated they will not 
make us loved, if we are in danger, they will not make us 
safe. They are enough to intimidate, they are not enough to 
overawe. Yet while they cannot make us invulnerable, they 
may very likely make us venturesome.’ 


Ten years later he was to change his mind about 
this and many other preparations for war. Having his 
eyes upon himself, it was not to be expected that he 
would take a glance at the future and proceed cautiously. 

In another speech, he poured contempt upon the re- 
forms advocated by the Minister for War: 


. . . We shall make a fatal bargain if we allow the moral 
force which this country has so long exerted to become di- 
minished, or perhaps destroyed, for the sake of the costly, 


1 Quoted by Emrys Hughes, Winston Churchill in War and Peace (Glasgow: Unity 
Publishing Co., 1950), p. 32. 
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trumpery, dangerous military playthings on which the Secre- 
tary of State for War has set his heart.” 


It would be a mistake for anyone to think that 
Churchill, while he sat with the Tories, launched these 
attacks without a single thought being given to his 
career as a partliamentarian. His friend, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, had kicked over the Tory traces and 
launched the scheme of colonial preference in 1902. As 
he had disrupted the Liberal party on the question of 
Home Rule, when he was in Gladstone’s Cabinet, so 
now his tariff reform scheme brought discord among his 
political friends and threatened defeat for the Tory 
party. 

Churchill was clever enough to recognize at the end 
of 1903 that the electoral tide was flowing against 
Chamberlain and Balfour. The by-elections in that year 
showed clearly enough that colonial preference was un- 
popular. Seats were lost, and where they were retained, 
the majorities were seriously reduced.® 

This state of affairs perturbed our hero and caused 
him to speculate upon the safety of his seat at Oldham. 
The Tories had offered him no job. He had jeopardized 
his future with them by his speeches on army reform. 
He had placed himself beyond the orbit of influence 
that had helped him so much in the past. When he was 
convinced that the Tories would be beaten at the next 
General Election, he left them, crossed the floor of 
the House in 1904 and joined the ‘‘spiteful’’ pro-Boers. 

His old friends looked upon him as a traitor to his 
class. After this escape from the demoralized Tories, he 
took a seat in the Commons next to Lloyd George, the 
most ‘‘spiteful’’ of the pro-Boers. In his book, Amid 
These Storms, Churchill says: 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 

8 The following seats were lost to the Tories at by-elections: Leeds (July 1902), 

Rye (March 1903), Argyle (August 1903), Newmarket (January 1903), Ayr Cana 
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.. . Thenceforward we worked together, not indeed without 
differences, or even quarrels, but in the main in practically 
continuous association, for nearly twenty years. He was the 
greatest master of the art of getting things done and of 
putting things through that I ever knew; in fact no British 
politician in my day has possessed half his competence as a 
mover of men and affairs. . . .4 


His companion was responsible, to some extent, for 
his education in Liberal policy, but his activity in 
Parliament was slowed up, for he had to study a doc- 
trine that was absolutely foreign to his mind. Hard as 
he worked in this period, he never mastered the prin- 
ciples of Cobdenite Liberalism, based upon the Radical 
individualism of Grote, the Mills, and all the way back 
through the Whig administrations to George Savile. 
Because of the close occupation he gave to these studies, 
he did little work in the constituencies, apart from that 
which was necessary in the one he was to fight at the 
next General Election, North-West Manchester. 

Churchill’s apprenticeship in the House, during the 
three years he sat with the Conservatives, and the 
eighteen months on the Liberal side with Lloyd George, 
were spent in learning the rules and studying the methods 
of the Front Bench men in debate. He was undoubtedly 
an industrious pupil and, for a beginner, accomplished 
much. He was mastering his defective utterance and 
gaining confidence in demeanor and tactics. 

After he joined the Liberals, he avoided making at- 
tacks upon the party he had deserted. He knew how 
deeply his old friends resented his action, and he avoided 
Opportunities of coming into collision with the young 
bloods of the Tories. He seldom spoke in the country, 
outside of the area of the constituency he was to fight 
at the next General Election. 

The Liberal Magazine, which 1s a reliable record of 
work done in the Commons, quotes passages from the 
important speeches made by Front Bench men in the 


* Op. cit. (N.Y.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1932), p. 60. 
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constituencies but has little to note of his efforts. No 
one then dreamed that he would be given a job, if a 
Liberal administration was elected. All he had done 
for the party was to cross the floor of the House and, 
without resigning at Oldham, seat himself with the 
Liberals. 

When Campbell-Bannerman formed his government 
in December, 1905, he allotted the job of Under-Secre- 
tary of the Colonies to Churchill, and at the election 
which took place shortly afterward, he entered Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal Free Trader. 

When the names of the men selected for the cabinet 
and those of the Under-Secretaries were published, 
many Liberals raised their eyebrows when they learned 
that Churchill had been given a post. It was said he 
had done nothing for the party and that there were 
many old and tried members who deserved to be chosen. 
Again the question of influence was raised. Who had 
persuaded the Prime Minister to give him a job? The 
Radicals in the party looked upon him with suspicion 
from the first, and said quite openly they would never 
trust him and that he was to be watched closely. Never- 
theless, he passed the ordeal of steering the South Afri- 
can Conciliation Bill through the House of Commons 
with skill. 

My first experience with Churchill in the electoral 
arena took place in August, 1906 when his cousin, 
Captain Frederick Guest, stood as the Liberal candidate 
at a by-election at Cockermouth, Cumberland. Some of 
the Radicals on the Liberal committee having heard 
Churchill was to make speeches in the constituency, 
protested against such a proceeding; but they were overt- 
tuled, and he appeared upon the scene. It was a three- 
cornered fight and worth remembering because Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her daughters were there to support the 
Labor candidate, Robert Smillie. Captain Guest was 
defeated, and a Liberal seat was lost for the government. 

Churchill was to wind up his tour at Cockermouth, 
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having spoken at two or three places in the early eve- 
ning. I was selected to keep the audience interested until 
he made his appearance. He was late in reaching the 
theater platform, but so that his reception would not 
be spoiled, I had arranged that a signal should be given 
to me when his car arrived at the hall. This gave me 
time to wind up my address and announce him before I 
left the — He was disappointed with his recep- 
tion, and I was told afterwards by the chairman of the 
meeting that Churchill felt I had taken the steam out 
of the audience. 

Next day at the Liberal committee rooms, we learned 
that Churchill had been far too ponderous, too im- 
portant for the plain folk of Cumberland. When I saw 
him soon after he reached Cockermouth, I was amused 
to see how heavily the weight of his importance hung 
upon him. I deal with this sidelight because, before 
World War I, many people wondered why he was not as 
successful as they imagined he should have been in ad- 
dressing the electors. He could never do with an audi- 
ence what Lloyd George did. 

When Campbell-Bannerman died in the spring of 
1908, Asquith became Prime Minister, and Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer. To the surprise 
of the Radical remnant in the House, Churchill was 
given the cabinet position Lloyd George had vacated 
at the Board of Trade. This meant that an election had 
to take place in North-West Manchester. He lost the 
seat. There was rejoicing in every Tory club in England 
and some of the staid Tory papers did not trouble to 
hide their joy. 

Soon a safe one was found for him at Dundee, when 
one of the sitting members was sent to the House of 
Lords; and he sat for that constituency until 1922— 
some fourteen years. In 1910 he became Home Secretary, 
and it is not unkind to say that his battle with the 
anarchists in Sidney Street was his great achievement 
during his tenure of office. 
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In his book, Amid These Storms, he devotes a chapter 
to what he calls ‘‘The Battle of Sidney Street’’: 


At about ten o'clock on the morning of January 3 I was 
in my bath, when I was surprised by an urgent knocking at 
the door. 


‘There is a message from the Home Office on the tele- 
phone absolutely immediate.”’ 


Dripping wet and shrouded in a towel I hurried to the 
instrument, and received the following news: 


‘The Anarchists who murdered the police have been sur- 
rounded in a house in the East End—No. 100 Sidney Street 
—and are firing on the police with automatic pistols. They 
have shot one man and appear to have plenty of ammunition. 
froma | is requested to send for troops to arrest or kill 
them.”’ 


I replied at once, giving the necessary permission and 
directing the police to use whatever force was necessary. 
In about twenty minutes I was at the Home Office. There I 
found my principal adviser, Mr. Ernley Blackwell, who told 
me that no further information had been received, except 
that the Anarchists had been effectually surrounded, but 
were still firing in all directions. No one knew how many 
Anarchists there were or what measures were going to be 
taken. In these circumstances I thought it my duty to see 
what was going on myself, and my advisers concurred in the 
propriety of such a step. I must, however, admit that con- 
victions of duty were supported by a strong sense of curiosity 
which perhaps it would have been well to keep in check.5 


Next day the newspapers contained a picture of 
Churchill in a top hat and a coat with a fur collar; 
policemen, firemen, and soldiers near him. He evidently 
was conscious that the photographer had the lens 
trained upon him, for the expression on his face in- 
dicates that he was not at that moment interested in 
the battle with the anarchists. When the matter was 
raised in the House of Commons, Balfour said, ‘‘We are 
concerned to observe photographs in the illustrated 
newspapers of the Home Secretary in the danger-zone. 


5 [bid., pp. 67-8. 
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I understand what the photographer was doing, but 
why the Home Secretary?’’® 

But the most amusing bit about the Sidney Street 
affair is told by Philip Guedalla in his book on Church- 
il]: 

When his Under-Secretary [Charles Masterman}] who had 
been on the Continent with Lloyd George and Rufus Isaacs, 
returned to England and burst into his room with the irrev- 
erent inquiry, ‘‘What the hell have you been doing now, 


Winston,’’ the statesman’s answer was disarming. ‘‘Now, 
Charlie,’ he replied, ‘‘Don’t be cross. It was such fun.’’? 


After the House of Lords threw out the Scottish Land 
Values Bill, several single taxers and I in the Commons 
determined the time had come when the Government 
should introduce a bill for the taxation of land values 
for England and Wales. The Government was in a bad 
way, and the Whips were sorely troubled, for the by- 
elections showed that the tide was turning against the 
Liberal Imperialists. When Pease was Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury, the single taxers met at cen- 
ters in different parts of the country and — out a 
great campaign. The Whips were not consulted. Indeed, 
Pease, when he heard of it, thought it was ill-advised 
and that his office should have been notified about the 

lan. 

: Very soon local Leagues for the Taxation of Land 
Values were organized, speakers drilled, leaflets and 
pamphlets published. The United Committee under 
John Paul helped in every way. The success was so 
startling that, before the end of the year, resolutions 
from all parts of the country poured into Downing 
Street, asking for the taxation of land values in the 
next budget. Asquith’s secretary said it was an inun- 
dation. 

Churchill was the first cabinet minister to realize the 
full value of land values as an electioneering question. 


6 Ibid., p. 72. 7 Mr. Churchill (N.Y.: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942), pp. 133-4. 
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He went to work in the spring of 1907 to study the 
literature circulated by the United Committee, and John 
Paul coached him for his platform work. At the Drury 
Lane Theatre in April of that year, he said: 


There are only two ways in which people can acquire 
wealth. There is production and there is plunder. Production 
is always beneficial. Plunder is always pernicious, and its 
proceeds are either monopolised by a few or consumed in 
the mere struggle for possession. We are here to range defi- 
nitely on the side of production and to eliminate plunder as 
an element in our social system. The present land system 
hampers, hobbles and restricts industry.® 


The speeches that he made upon this question rank 
with some of his best. There is less striving after crystals 
and purple patches, more information of educative 
value, more fundamental Radical doctrine than in any of 
his other orations. But like so many of Mr. Churchill’s 
political enthusiasms, it wilted shortly after the two 
General Elections of 1910. When in 1909 the Govern- 
ment brought in a bill incorporated in the budget for 
the taxation of land values, Mr. Churchill did practi- 
cally nothing in the debates upon the measure. 

How much his mind and heart were given to funda- 
mental economic questions can be estimated by a state- 
ment he makes in his biographical essay on Philip 
Snowden in his book, Great Contemporaries: 


. . . Gladstonian Radicals are a very arrogant brood. To be- 
gin with they are quite sure they know all about everything. 
For them the world might have much to do, but it had 
nothing to know after the days of Queen Victoria. Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill wrote it all out quite plainly. 
Cobden, Bright, and with some backsliding due, as they 
opine, to his bad early environment, Mr. Gladstone, ex- 
pressed it with admirable eloquence. The solitary new 
teacher whom they will admit very suspiciously to their 
mental parlors is Mr. Henry George—(not Mr. Lloyd George 
by any manner of means!). Henry George with his Land 


8 Reported in aoe to Land and Liberty (London), June 1945, Leaflet No. L. 33 
(published by the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values, London). 
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Taxation impinged roughly upon the Victorian Radicals. 
There was a leak, it seemed, in the diving-bell in which they 
dwelt. It was an undoubted leak. It might be deplored, but 
had to be faced; otherwise not a chink, crack or crevice 
had been opened in their system of thought by half a cen- 
tury of shock and change.?® 


This was written long after he had deserted the 
Liberal Parkes During his association with it, he had 
gathered the best plums of office and emoluments that 
were available. He might not have stayed with it so 
long if it had not been for the popularity of the Land 
Values Question. That saved the Asquith Government 
from defeat at two General Elections in 1910. This fact 
was acknowledged by all the Liberal Whips, and if 
there was one cabinet member who knew that the cam- 
paign for the Land Values budget had saved the govern- 
ment from defeat, it was Winston Churchill. 

Therefore, the above quotation from him—of all 
persons—shows clearly that the Radicals had good 
reason never to trust him. John Morley was right when 
he said, ‘‘Winston has no principles.’’ But Morley was 
not the only cabinet member who had been associated 
with him, who found him destitute of political morality. 
To scoff at the principles laid down by Richard Cobden 
and Henry George was a despicable act of ingratitude. 

So that this point will be clearly understood, I will 
quote what he said on this question at King’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1909, about six months before the 
first General Election of 1910: 


In this country we have long enjoyed the blessings of 
Free Trade and of untaxed bread and meat, but against these 
inestimable benefits we have the evils of an unreformed and 
vicious land system. In no great country in the new world 
or the old have the working people yet secured the double 
advantage of Free Trade and Free Land together, by which I 
mean a commercial system and a land system from which, so 
far as possible, all forms of monopoly have been rigorously 
excluded. 


9 Op. cit. (N.Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937), p. 254. 
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Sixty years ago our system of national taxation was ef- 
fectively reformed, and immense and undisputed advantages 
accrued therefrom to all classes, the richest as well as the 
poorest. The system of local taxation to-day is just as vicious 
and wasteful, just as great an impediment to enterprise and 
progress, just as harsh a burden upon the poor, as the thou- 
al taxes and Corn Lawsliding scales of the ‘‘hungry forties."’ 

We are met in an hour of tremendous opportunity. ‘You 
who shall liberate the land,’’ said Mr. Cobden, ‘‘wall do more 
for your country than we have done in the liberation of its com- 
merce.’’}° Citalics in original) 


I do not know where to look in the political history 
of England for a more contemptible recantation than 
that expressed in his essay on Snowden. 


10 Pamphlet, ‘‘On Human Rights’’ (extracts from two speeches by Churchill) 
issued by the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, N.Y., p. 11. 


XI 
The Armament Race 


THE GOVERNMENT OF Sir Henry CaMPpBELL-BANNERMAN 
was elected in 1906 on the Cobdenite platform of ‘‘Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform.’’ Churchill won his seat at 
North-West Manchester in January of that year as a 
whole-hearted supporter of the slogan. After the South 
African settlement, the clouds of war rolled away, and 
the sky of peace was serene. However, there was an 
uncomfortable feeling that Great Britain was in some 
way threatened and the army and navy should be pre- 
pared for eventualities. 

Lord Rosebery, in June of 1909, described the situa- 
tion accurately: 


.. . Without any tangible reason we see the nations prepar- 
ing new armaments. They cannot arm any more men on land, 
so they have to seek new armaments upon the sea, piling up 
these enormous preparations as if for some great Armageddon 
—and that in a time of profoundest peace... . 


... When I see this bursting out of navies everywhere, 
when I see one country alone asking for twenty-five millions 
of extra taxation for warlike preparation, when I see the 
absolutely unprecedented sacrifices which are asked from us 
on the same ground, I do begin to feel uneasy at the outcome 
of it all and wonder where it will stop, or if it 1s nearly go- 
ing to bring back Europe into a state of barbarism, or whether 
it will cause a catastrophe in which the working men of the 
world will say, ‘‘We will have no more of this madness, this 
foolery which is grinding us to powder.! 


I have often wondered since he made that speech how 
much he knew about the commitments that had been 


1 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XVII, July 1909, p. 322: 
95 
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made with France and Russia, in case of a war with 
Germany. Did he know that the secret diplomacy of 
the powers was sowing the seeds of barbarism, and that 
it was only a matter of time until the guns would start 
to roar? 

During this period Churchill spoke frequently in the 
country, and he devoted most of his speeches to Free 
Trade and the Land Values questions. He retained his 
seat at Dundee in both elections of 1910, and continued 
in the office of Home Secretary until the autumn of the 
next year. 

About six months before Asquith sent him to the 
Admiralty in 1911, Churchill gave an address at Queen's 
Hall on Peace and Free Trade. Three of the gems from 
it are: 

Peace and Free Trade belonged to the same association of 
ideas. That arose from exactly the same generous and en- 


lightened conception of the human mind, and they aided and 
sustained each other. 


... [he bearing of Free Trade alike upon the internal af- 
fairs of the nation and upon the true aspect of international 
politics could be expressed in the word “‘peace.”’ 


... [he fundamental idea of the Free Trader was unity and 

interdependence. .. .? 

These sentences might have been culled from Henry 
George's works, for they are expressed in almost iden- 
tical phrases. 

Peace and free trade! There was little chance that 
year of wedding the two, for the French march on Fez 
shattered every hope of a pacifist. Germany sent a gun- 
boat to Agadir ee scared British and French ministers 
out of their wits. The jingo papers let loose a torrent 
of abuse. Lloyd George delivered a speech at the Man- 
sion House that shocked his friends. For weeks rumors 
of war filled the journals. The action of the German 
Government had not affected ‘‘British interests,’ but 
Britain was not going to let her think she was ‘‘of no 


2 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XIX, May 1911, p. 206. 
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account in the cabinet of nations,’’ as Lloyd George 
put it. 

In November, Churchill and McKenna swapped 
Cabinet positions. The Radicals of the country thought 
this was a warlike move on the part of the government. 
Churchill told the people of Dundee that Asquith sent 
him to the Admiralty to prepare for war with Germany, 
who had no intention whatever of attacking England; 
indeed, at that time, of attacking any country. General 
von Bernhard: declared in his book® that such a thing 
was impossible. He and others derided the idea. 

The electors at each by-election after November, 1911 
protested in the only way they could. The Government 
lost by-elections until the early summer of 1912 when 
three land values candidates were returned at Hanley, 
Holmfirth, and Kings-Lynn. These triumphs were so 
significant that a speech on land values was wrung from 
Mr. Churchill, and the Whips pressed me to start an- 
other big campaign to rally the Radicals all over the 
country. 

Lord Rosebery was the only statesman of importance 
who appreciated the gravity of our position. At Glas- 
gow in January, 1912, he said, ‘‘We ordinary mortals 
are not admitted behind the scenes. . . . This we do 
know about our foreign policy, that, for good or for 
evil, we are now embraced in the midst of the Con- 
tinental system. That I regard as perhaps the gravest 
fact in the latter portion of my life.’’* 

What was the cause of all the rancor and venome The 
only “‘British interest’’ in Morocco was to permit France 
and Spain to partition the country. Actually the British 
Government was consciously supporting the syndicates 
of concessionaires, such as the Comité du Maroc and the 
Union des Mines. It was a plunder game, with not a 
morsel of the gains to be enjoyed by Englishmen. 

3 Germany and the Next War (N.Y.: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914), trans. by Allen 


H. Powles (authorized American edition); first published in Germany in 1912. 
* The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XX, Feb. 1912, p. 2. 
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Several books and pamphlets appeared after the Aga- 
dir crisis which dealt with the preparations for war, 
Britain's commitments to foreign powers, the infamous 
Mulliner scandal, the sensational, bellicose articles in 
the press, and particularly the interests of the syndicates 
of the concessionaires. Out of many pamphlets treating 
of these subjects, I should like to mention The War 
Trust Exposed, by J. T. Walton Newbold; Armaments 
and Patriotism, by P. W. Wilson; The War Traders, by 
G. H. Perris. The authors of these pamphlets were 
well-known, responsible chroniclers, and the material 
they published was taken from official documents, 
which no one attempted to question. 

Early in the spring of 1914, Henry Noel Brailsford 
published his book, The War of Steel and Gold. This was 
a crushing indictment of concessionaires and govern- 
ments that did their bidding. The book had a great 
vogue; it went into many editions, but unfortunately it 
came ten years too late to save the people from war. If 
the following statement could have been taken to the 
platforms before the Mulliner scandal, all might have 
been well, for then hundreds of voices would have been 
heard from the platforms. Mine was the lone Liberal 
voice that was heard in the country before the Mulliner 
scandal, and then I dealt only with the international 
armament trusts and particularly the Nickel Syndicate. 

Brailsford writes: 

. . . It is moreover a perversion of the objects for which the 

State exists, that the power and prestige, for which all of us 

“ pay, should be used to win profits for private adventurers. 
he hunting of concessions abroad and the exploitation of 
the potential riches of weak states and dying empires is fast 
becoming an official enterprise, a national business. We are 
engaged in Imperial trading, with the flag as its indispensable 
asset, but the profits go exclusively into private pockets.5 

I had some twelve years’ experience associating with 
the leading politicians of Great Britain, and many of 


5 Op. cit. (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1917), p. 61; ninth ed., first published in May, 
1914. - 
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them consulted me because they knew that I was free 
of ties with headquarters and quite independent, hav- 
ing no desire for office or honors of any kind. Moreover, 
I somehow gained the reputation of being a man who 
had traveled in Europe for many years and had studied 
political conditions in her capitals. 

One of the most curious things about the men I con- 
versed with was their profound ignorance of what was 
going on behind the scenes. When I told them some of 
the things I knew about, they smiled tolerantly and 
shook their heads. When I mentioned books and pam- 
phlets in which they could read the information for 
themselves, they were surprised that such ‘“‘stuff’’ 
should be published. 

During the year 1912, when Grey’s foreign policy was 
under suspicion, and Radicals and Home Rulers per- 
sisted in questioning him, I often wondered if Grey and 
Churchill knew whom they were really working for. I 
came to the conclusion that it was quite possible they 
had not the faintest idea of who the gentlemen were 
who pulled the strings of the puppets that made war. 

When the dissatisfaction of Liberals was shown at 
the by-elections, the Government thought it was time 
to relieve their fears of war by making a concession to 
limit the pace of building naval vessels. Churchill in 
his books has tried to make much of his so-called 
“Naval Holiday.’’ Brailsford says: 


.. . [It] met with no response in Germany, first of all be- 
cause he was content to make his “‘offer’’ in public here— 
with the manifest intention of disarming his Liberal critics, 
and took no steps whatever (so Admiral von Tirpitz has 
stated) to convey it officially to the German Government. 
It failed, secondly, for the even simpler reason that it was, in 
plain English, a thoroughly dishonest offer. While he under- 
took to cease building against Germany for a year, he re- 
served to himself the right to accept ships from the colonies, 
and to build ships for use in the Mediterranean. .. . If after 
concluding an agreement not to increase his own Budget, Mr. 
Churchill were to persuade the Malays or the Canadians to 
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build Dreadnoughts for him, the Germans would rightly feel 
that they had been cheated... .8 


The trick was not successful, for the electors saw 
through it and were not surprised that there was no 
response from Germany. Lloyd George in his War 
Memoirs stated the position of the navy in clear terms: 


In my first protest [1908] against what I conceived to be 
panic demands from the Admiralty I received the zealous 
and energetic support of Mr. Winston Churchill. Unfortu- 
nately, by 1913 he had become First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and his inflammable fancy had been caught by the fascination 
of the monster ship. The fight against ‘bloated armaments’’ 
—to use the old Disraelian phrase—was weakened by so 
formidable a defection. 


I do not propose to discuss at this point the merits of 
the controversy, but I would like to mention two or three 
facts in justification of the attitude adopted by the Radical 
section of the Cabinet. I have consulted the memoranda and 
counter-memoranda which were put in during the 1913 dis- 
cussions. The Treasury, which was not without information 
from expert naval sources, claimed that even if we proceeded 
with the old accepted programme, rejecting the new pro- 
posals, we should still have in 1917 the following margin 
of superiority: 


Dreadnoughts~ over 84 per cent. 
Pre-Dreadnoughts 127 per cent. 
Armoured Cruisers 278 per cent. 
Light Cruisers. over 70 per cent. 
Torpedo Craft. 60 per cent. 


This estimate was based, not merely upon numbers, but 
at sa a qualitative comparison which included speed, weight 
of guns and age. .. . [In 1904] we had a crushing superiority 
of strength against any possible combination of foreign 
fleets. The laying down of the Dreadnought seemed to many 
of us a piece of wanton and profligate ostentation.’ 


The Germans may be as stupid at diplomacy as their 
severest critics say they are. It is true that, after Bis- 
marck went into retirement, the Wilhelmstrasse was 


8 Ibid., pp. 276, 278. 
7 Op. cét. (Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1933), Vol. I, pp. 9-11. 
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guilty of extraordinary blunders. But how could they 
be taken in by such an obvious ruse as Churchill’s naval 
holiday? 

So that we may have an approximate notion of the 
condition of foreign affairs before Churchill went to the 
Admiralty in 1911, it is necessary to clear the stage of 
the scenery and properties used solely for propaganda 
purposes. Let us set the scene with some show of reality, 
for few politicians knew what was afoot, and the 
electors could not even guess what all the preparations 
of war meant to them. It may seem strange to the 
Briton that his representative in Parliament had a source 
of information about international matters which was 
ignored by his statesmen and editors, but was open to 
the French people. 

During the time when Delcassé was conducting the 
business of the Quai d’Orsay, the journals of Paris fre- 
quently gave their readers information that never 
reached the columns of British newspapers. The report 
that the Kaiser was responsible for his dismissal from 
Rouvier’s cabinet was false, but it was used by the 
jingoes in England to make the people war minded, so 
that they would consent to great expenditures on the 
armed forces. It was Jaurés who exposed this matter 
about Delcassé. The Paris papers dealt with it and came 
to the conclusion that Jaurés’ accusations were correct. 

Now one of the most provocative declarations against 
Germany was made in July, 1905, when Delcassé said: 

Of what importance would the young navy of Germany 

be in the event of war in which England, I tell you, would 

assuredly be with us against Germany? What would become 

of Germany's ports or her trade, or her mercantile marine? 

They would be annihilated. That is what would be the sig- 

nificance of the visit, a aha and calculated, of the British 

squadron to Brest, while the return visit of the French 
squadron to Portsmouth will complete the demonstration. 


The entente between the two countries and the coalition of 
their navies, constitutes such a formidable machine of naval 
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war that neither Germany, nor any other Power, would 
dare to face such an overwhelming force at sea.® 


It was about this time that the conversations began 
between the British and French military staffs. These 
wete kept secret not only from some of the men of 
highest rank in Campbell-Bannerman’s administration, 
but also from the electors who voted for ‘‘Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform’’ at the General Election of 
1906. However, the trouble about who should exploit 
the natural resources of Morocco began before the turn 
of the century, and it had reached so grave a condition 
by 1904 that Paul Cambon, who afterwards became 
French Minister to the Court of St. James, wrote as 
follows: 


Moroccan affairs go badly. Cogordan (director of Public 
Affairs at the Quai © Oba who died in 1904) and I have 
foreseen that Germany could make many difficulties for us, 
and we would consider it a useful precaution to speak to 
Berlin, but Delcassé, I do not know why, has always dis- 
played a rebellious mood to any conversation with the Ger- 
mans. °® 


It was a sad day for British interests when Delcassé 
was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, and all the 
drivel that has been expended upon the peaceful diplo- 
matic work done by Edward VII with the French, 
through the Entente Cordiale and the conference at Al- 
geciras, must be wiped from the slate. 

Delcassé was accused of acting with the Comité du 
Maroc, but that was never proved, to my knowledge. 
Some of his opponents had good reason to charge him 
with going into Morocco to find Black troops for the 
French Army, because the birth rate in France was 
steadily falling. Whatever his oo was, regarding 
the future of Morocco, he rebelled against any under- 
standing with Germany, notwithstanding the fact that 
Germany had told France several times that she had 


8 Le Gaulois, July 12, 1905. 
® Ecrits de Paris, April 1953, No. 102, p. 158 (author's literal translation). 
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only an economic interest in Morocco and no intention 
whatever of interfering in the affairs of the Sultan. 

The British Government had no interest in that State 
beyond the obligation of the secret pacts she had made 
with France to support her in a war against Germany. 
There is no evidence of Germany threatening British 
legitimate interests in any part of the world, but her 
commercial growth, together with the amazing in- 
crease in her maritime power, entirely apart from her 
navy, threatened British trade and caused the deepest 
concern among the manufacturers of the island power. 

No one appreciated this fact so thoroughly as Mr. 
Churchill himself. Indeed, at Swansea 1n 1908, he 
delivered a speech on Germany, which a few years later 
would have been denounced as coming from the tongue 
of a pro-German, a traitor to his country. He said: 


... | say we honour that strong, patient, industrious Ger- 
man people, who have been for so many centuries divided, a 
prey to European intrigue and a drudge amongst the nations 
of the Continent. Now in the fulness of time, after many 
tribulations they have by their virtues and valour won them- 
selves a foremost place in the front of civilization. I say we 
do not envy them their good fortune; we do not envy them 
their power and prosperity.!° 


When he paid this exceptional tribute, he was at the 
Board of Trade and did not know that some of his col- 
leagues in Parliament had other ideas of what should 
happen to the subjects of the Kaiser. Balfour was privy, 
of course, to the secret conversations between the French 
and British military staffs, and he was Prime Minister 
during the period when Delcassé was at the Quai d’Or- 
say. Just before the Hague Conference was to meet, 
Henry White, the American Ambassador to Italy was 
charged by Elihu Root, American Secretary of State, to 
go to London to ascertain confidentially the views of 
the British Government as to the discussion of disarm- 
ament at the Hague. Allan Nevins, the biographer of 


10 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XVI, Sept. 1908, p. 477. 
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White, records a conversation overheard by White's 
daughter, when Balfour said to her father: ‘We are 
probably fools not to find a reason for declaring war on 
Germany before she builds too many ships and takes 
away our trade.’’!! 

Shortly afterwards, the Mulliner panic started about 
the great naval preparations Germany was making to 
attack England. The Navy League Annual denounced it 
as ‘‘one of the most portentous pieces of parliamentary 
humbug ever practiced upon the electors.’’ The pro- 
prietors of the sensational dailies published hair-raising 
articles about the growth of the German navy. The 
panic raged so fiercely that Admiral Fisher wrote to the 
King about the naval construction of the two powers. 
He said: 


Now this is the truth: England has seven ‘‘Dreadnoughts’’ 
and three ‘‘Dreadnought’’ Battle Cruisers . . .; total, ten 
‘“Dreadnoughts’’ built and building, while Germany, in 
March last [1907], had not begun even one ‘‘Dreadnought."’ 
It is doubtful if, even so late as May last, a German ‘‘Dread- 
nought’’ had been commenced... .”” 


In the letter Fisher wrote to King Edward VII, he 
dealt with the articles on the navy that appeared in the 
sensational journals. While the politicians were making 
feeble protests against the lying campaign about Ger- 
many’s construction of ships, Fisher was the only man 
who had the courage to denounce it in unmeasured 
terms. He told the King: ‘‘I humbly confess I am neither 
a diplomatist nor a politician. I thank God I am neither. 
The former are senile, and the latter are liars.’’}3 

When this book was published in 1919 and copies of 
it came into the hands of members of Parliament and 
editors, they learned for the first time more about war 
panics than they ever knew before. Fisher’s notes on 


11 Henry White, Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1930), 


p. 257. 
12 Lord Fisher, Memories (London & N.Y.: Hodder & Stoughton, 1919), p. 15. 
18 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Nelson’s Copenhagen were a revelation of what was 
going on behind the scenes before the Mulliner panic, 
which not only shocked them but destroyed all the fine 
ideals they had fostered during the war. Here is Fisher's 
report: 


NELSoNn’s COPENHAGEN 


In May, 1907, England had seven ‘‘Dreadnoughts’’ ready 
for battle, and Germany had not one. And England had 
flotillas of submarines peculiarly adapted to the shallower 
German waters when Germany had none. 


Even in 1908 Germany only had four submarines. At that 
time, in the above letter I wrote to King Edward, I ap- 
proached His Majesty, and quoted certain apposite sayings 
of Mr. Pitt about dealing with the probable enemy before 
he got too strong. It is admitted that it was not quite a 
gentlemanly sort of thing for Nelson to go and destroy the 
Danish Fleet at Copenhagen without notice, but ‘‘la raison 
du plus fort est toujours la meilleure.”’ 


Therefore, in view of the known steadfast German pur- 
pose, as always unmitigatedly set forth by the German High 
Authority that it was Germany’s set intention to make even 
England’s mighty Navy hesitate at sea, it seemed to me 
simply a sagacious act on England’s part to seize the German 
Fleet when it was so very easy of accomplishment in the 
manner I sketched out to His Majesty, and probably without 
bloodshed. But, alas! even the very whisper of it excited 
exasperation against the supposed bellicose, but really 
peaceful, First Sea Lord, and the project was damned. At 
that time, Germany was peculiarly open to this ‘“‘peaceful 
penetration.’’ A new Kiel Canal, at the cost of many, many 
millions, had been rendered necessary by the advent of the 
‘Dreadnought’; but worse still for the Germans, it was 
necessary for them to spend further vast millions in deepening 
not only the approaches to the German Harbours, but the 
Harbours themselves, to allow the German ‘‘Dreadnoughts,’’ 
when built, to be able to float. In doing this, the Germans 
were thus forced to arrange that thirty-three British pre- 
‘Dreadnoughts’’ should be capable of attacking their shores, 
which shallow water had previously denied them. Such, 
therefore, was the time of stress and unreadiness in Germany 
that made it peculiarly timely to repeat Nelson’s Copenhagen. 
Alas! we had no Pitt, no Bismarck, no Gambetta! And conse- 
quently came those terrible years of War, with millions 
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massacred and maimed and many millions more of their kith 
and kin with pierced hearts and bereft of all that was mortal 
for their joy.'4 


Although Fisher thought the project was damned, the 
idea was not abandoned. He worked hard at the scheme. 
In a letter to Lord Esher, Chairman of the Imperial 
Defence Committee, he told him as late as January 17, 
1908: 


Secret. . . | rather want to keep clear of Defence Com- 
mittee till Morocco is settled, as I don’t want to disclose 
my plan of campaign to anyone, not even C.-B. himself. The 
only man who knows is Sir Arthur Wilson, and he’s as close 
as wax! The whole success will depend upon suddenness and 
unexpectedness, and the moment I tell anyone there’s an end of 
both! ! ! So just please keep me clear of any Conference and 

ersonally I would sooner the Defence Committee kept still. 

’m seeing about the Transports. I started it about 7 weeks 
ago and got 3 of my best satellites on it... . So you'll think 
me a villain of the deepest dye!!* 


He confesses that in 1908 he had a secret conversation 
with His Majesty: ‘‘in which I urged that we should 
Copenhagen the German Fleet at Kiel @ Ja Nelson, and 
I lamented that we possessed neither a Pitt nor a Bis- 
marck to give the order.’’*® 

Asquith’s inner cabinet was scared by the clamor of 
the navy panic, and the estimates for new construction 
of ships rose year after year. During this period, Regi- 
nald McKenna was First Lord of the Admiralty, and for 
a pacifist free-trader, he had the most uncomfortable 
time. At the by-elections the Liberal electors showed 
their displeasure, and the party managers were ready to 
clutch any spar that would save them from sinking. 
The situation was so serious late in the autumn of 1908 
that the Whips called me into conference and urged me 
to devote all my time to speaking in the country on 
the taxation of land values. The plea, however, was 
quite unnecessary, for I had determined two or three 


Mt Ibid., pp. 18-9. 16 Ibid., pp. 183-4. 6 Ibid., p. 4. 
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yeats before to put everything aside, with the excep- 
tion of those engagements that paid me enough to keep 
the wolf from the door, and force the government to 
tax land values in the budget, believing the House of 
Lords had no power to tamper with a finance bill. I was 
the one who suggested this plan to Alec Murray, then 
Scottish Liberal Whip, who afterwards gave the idea 
to Lloyd George. 

In that campaign, as I have said before, Churchill 
was a particularly active protagonist. Next spring the 
Budget was introduced with a bill for the revaluation 
of all land in England and Wales, and after it passed 
the House, it was sent to the Lords. They, luckily for 
the government, rejected it, and forced a General 
Election. 

Since the naval panic, troubled domestic affairs had 
taken the attention of the government and most mem- 
bers of Parliament. But the work of preparing for war 
progressed at an amazing pace. Yet, even when McKenna 
was at the Admiralty, only four or five men in the Com- 
mons watched Moroccan affairs with increasing interest. 
These men were John Dillon, Swift MacNeill, Robert 
Harcourt, and two or three Radical back-benchers. 
Dillon was, perhaps, the best-informed man in the House 
about what was taking place in France and Russia. 
After the second General Election of 1910, things began 
to hum across the Straits of Gibraltar, and Dillon 
questioned Asquith and Grey as to our commitments 
and what secret pacts had been made with our allies. 

Satisfactory answers were not forthcoming. It was 
not in the public interest to give the information. Still, 
in each reply made by ministers, there was a denial of 
secret pacts and a repudiation of all notions that we 
were committed to send an army to France. In July, 
1911, Germany dispatched a gunboat to Agadir, and 
war seemed to be only a matter of days away. It was 
this affair that was primarily the cause of sending 
Churchill to the Admiralty in the following November. 
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In that month, Le Temps and Le Matin published the 
secret articles concerning France and Morocco, with 
Lord Lansdowne’s letter of consent for the partition of 
the country by France and Spain. Churchill told the 
people of Dundee in 1915: 

After the Agadir crisis had nearly brought us into war, 

I was sent with the express duty laid upon me by the Prime 

Minister to put the fleet in a state of instant and constant 

ae for wat in case we were attacked by Germany." Citalics 

mine 


The last seven words of that statement are mere 
blather, for he knew as well as anybody that Germany 
was never in a position to attack Great Britain, and 
that she never had the slightest intention of doing such 
a thing. Indeed, her naval isolation was complete, at 
that time. 

Now let us look at the figures for new construction 
of the four principal European navies, from the time 
Churchill went to the Admiralty until 1914. These are 
taken from the Government's White Paper issued to 
members of Parliament: 


Year Great Britain France Russta Germany 


1911 £15,148,171 £ 5,876,659 £ 3,216,396 £11,710,859 
1912 16,132,558 © 7,114,876 © 6,897,580 — 11,491,187 
1913 16,883,875 8,893,064. 12,082,516 —_—11,010,883 
1914 18,676,080 11,772,862 13,098,613 10,316,264 


In considering these figures, it must be understood 
that Great Britain was directly, though secretly, tied 
to France, and indirectly to Russia, for she was France's 
ally. Therefore, adding the figures together, Great 
Britain, France and Russia spent on new construction in 
1911 over £24,000,000. In four years the three navies in- 
creased the expenditure to over £43,500,000. The Ger- 
man figures speak for themselves. But the preponderance 
in all classes of ships in 1911 of the combined fleets was 
so enormous that no one in his senses could believe that 


17 Quoted by Francis Neilson, Duty to Civilization (N.Y.: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
1923), Ch. IV, p. 43. 
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the fleets of the Triple Alliance would have a ghost of 
a show in a sea fight. 

There was no secret about the expenditure on new 
construction, nor was there any about the number of 
ships of all classes for naval purposes. In the debates 
during the three years Churchill was at the Admiralty, 
all these matters were dealt with, and at question time 
members elicited from the Government figures that 
afterwards appeared in the White Papers. Yet, when 
the war began in August, 1914, many members believed 
that Germany had built her fleet to attack England. Or, 
was this notion merely an excuse for supporting the 
Government for some personal reason? 

One of the mysteries that baffled the understanding of 
the Radical back-benchers was the ignorance or, at 
best, the superficial knowledge about the dreadnought 
race, combined with foreign affairs, on the part of many 
of the supporters of the government. There were three 
opportunities of voting against the increase in the ex- 
penditure on the navy, and the canvass before each 
division showed that there were many members who 
had only one desire, which was to keep the Govern- 
ment in power. 

On March 26, 1913, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Churchill made what the Radicals called his “‘spoof 
speech’’ about the naval holiday: 


. .. The influence of the British and German Governments 
acting together for the peace and welfare of the world ts 
priceless and measureless; and if an arrangement entered 
into between them—be it only for one particular year—for 
the prevention of what can plainly be shown to be a waste- 
ful, purposeless, and futile folly were to acquire a wider 
international scope and significance, there would be all the 
more cause for general rejoicing, and all the more honour 
to those who had taken any part in bringing it about.'® 


John Dillon’s face was a study when he listened to 
these words, and Churchill was disconcerted by some- 


18 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXII, April 1913, p. 186. 
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thing like derisive comments of Radicals. The real fact 
of the matter was exposed later in the same speech, 
when he referred to what was called the Imperial 
Squadron, which was to be made up of ships built by 
the colonies and Malaya. Special provisions were to be 
made for Canadians, Australians, South Africans, and 
New Zealanders who wished to serve with it. The 
hollowness of his so-called offer to Germany, which 
was never presented officially to its government, ex- 
ploded when he told the House, in the same speech: 


The Dominions will be encouraged by the Admiralty to 
develop the necessary naval bases, feces cruisers, local 
flotillas, or other ancillary craft, which would enable the 
Imperial Squadron to operate for a prolonged period in any 
eo threatened theatre to which it might be sent. 

here is no more valuable principle in Imperial Federation 
than this principle which I am bringing forward to-night 
of inter-Dominion action.!% 


The real reason for the so-called naval holiday was 
to mollify those electors who were protesting against 
naval expenditure. 

During the three years he was at the Admiralty, be- 
fore the war broke out, four good Liberal seats were 
lost. At other by-elections the Liberal majority was 
reduced, and protesting resolutions poured in to Down- 
ing Street from Liberal meetings held in all parts of the 
country. The only enthusiastic supporters he had were 
the Tories, many of whom were in the know. | 

I think it was in 1913 (after the three land values 
victories in 1912) that a great effort was made by the 
social leaders of the Liberal party to reorganize the 
workers in the constituencies. Invitations to attend 
afternoon parties and banquets were sent to presidents 
of Liberal associations. At Wimborne House, Ivor Guest 
was host for his father, Lord Wimborne, and that after- 
noon J had quite a long chat with him about conditions 


19 Tbid., p. 187. 
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in the constituencies and what the Liberal committees 
thought about Winston's policy. 

On another occasion, when Freddie Guest gave a 
dinner—a very grand affair—at his house in Carleton 
House Terrace, some of the party leaders heard from 
Liberal chairmen severe criticism of the foreign policy 
of the government. There was also a meeting at the 
Earl of Breadalbane’s, where only Liberal members of 
the House assembled to discuss the position of the gov- 
ernment. 

It was a very busy year for such functions, and when 
Lord Dalziel gave a banquet at the Savoy Hotel to do 
honor to Asquith, it seemed to the Whips to portend 
a better feeling among Radicals and Liberals. How I 
found time to attend these parties, I do not know, for 
my work in the constituencies increased day by day, 
but as the year wore on, I became more and more con- 
vinced that the plight of the government was grave. 

After the turn of the year, the domestic struggles of 
the government increased mightily. Home Rule, votes 
for women, the unrest of labor, and the fear that the 
increase in the army and navy estimates meant war 
were matter of grave concern to the Government. In- 
deed, the position seemed hopeless when Parliament 
met in 1914. 


XII 
German Naval Preparations 


IN OTHER works I HAVE DEVOTED MUCH SPACE TO THE 
beginning of the armament race, and have given the 
expenditures of the powers as stated in Blue Books and 
White Papers issued by the British Government. There 
has never been any secrecy about the real reason for the 
growth of the German navy. Any intelligent man, by 
a careful perusal of the figures, can see for himself why 
it occurred. 
Churchill, in Book I of The World Crisis, says: 


From 1873 to 1900 the German Navy was avowedly not 
intended to provide for the possibility of ‘‘a naval war 
against great naval Powers.’’ Now in 1900 came a Fleet Law 
of a very different kind. 


‘In order to protect German trade and commerce under 
existing conditions,’’ declared the preamble of this document, 
“only one thing will suffice, namely, Germany must possess 
a battle fleet of such a strength that, even for the most power- 
ful naval adversary, a wat would involve such risks as to make 
that Power's own supremacy doubtful.’’! 


Mr. Churchill, however, does not state the case in a 
comprehensive sense. He deals with it only from the 
British point of view. The alteration of the naval law 
of Germany was forced upon that government by the 
extraordinary expenditure proposed for the year 1901. 
The British White Paper of 1905 shows the increase in 
naval armament that took place within the previous 
decade for the four leading European nations: 

1 Op. cit. (N.Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, one-vol. ed.), Bk. I, ch. I, p. 11. 
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Year Great Britain France Russia Germany 


1890 £17,042,182 £ 8,125,929 £ 4,268,203 £3,939,868 
1901 33,726,491 13,107,701 11,659,766 9,624,956 


Germany was then building against the combined 
fleets of France and Russia. She had learned of the secret 
treaties of her neighbors east and west, which were 
drawn up in 1892, A little later, Admiral von Tirpitz, 
speaking in the Reichstag, said, ‘‘We should be in a 
position to blockade the Russian fleet in the Baltic 
ports, and to prevent at the same time the entrance to 
that sea of a French fleet. We must also protect our 
ports in the North Sea from blockade.”’ 

It was asked why Germany should not have a two- 
power standard in the circumstances. To this there was 
no reply from the British Government. Germany's grow- 
ing maritime power was regarded as a menace to Great 
Britain’s commerce. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and 
the Deutschland, which crossed from Cherbourg in five 
and a half days, were serious threats to the Atlantic 
passenger trade of the Mistress of the Seas. But it was 
not only Germany that scared England’s ship owners 
and their government; America had put the St. Paul 
and St. Louzs in service to capture the American pas- 
senger traffic. 

Is it honest of Churchill, in a work that is supposed 
to give the history of this period, to hide the facts 
behind the suggestion that Germany was building a 
fleet to menace British trade and overpower her navy? 

How did the Germans look at this matter? Several 
books by their authors put the matter clearly. It may 
be summed up in the words of a work written by one 
of her distinguished admirals: England's Weltherrschaft 
und die Deutsche Luxus flotte: 


On every one of the world’s trade routes, like an ancient 
robber knight in full armor, lance in hand, stands England. 
All nations must run the gauntlet of England. . . . The 
domination of the world on the sea enables the supreme naval 
Power to inflict the most terrible crises upon piher nations. 
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Every nation must combat this predominance for the sake of 
its future... . All nations have become tributary to the city 
of London, some more, some less. Germany would find exist- 
ence at England’s sufferance unbearable.’ 


And why should Germany not have a fleet to protect 
her commerce? Surely she had far more reason to build 
one than Great Britain. The island power had no Russia 
at the mouth of the Humber, nor had she a France im- 
pinging on the beach of Cardigan Bay. All the avenues 
to the Atlantic were wide open for England. It was very 
different for German maritime service. 

No one knew this better than the chiefs of the British 
admiralty. The men in the navy, who spoke to me about 
it when I was a member of the House, were quite frank 
when discussing this question, and some of them looked 
upon the Franco-Russian combination as a grave danger 
to the peace of the world. However, it was different 
with Admiral Fisher, whose desire was to ‘‘Copen- 
hagen’’ the German fleet before it got too powerful. 

His plan might have succeeded ten years after the 
new Naval Law was enacted. For after the year 1902 
the German expenditure on new construction was main- 
tained at ten or eleven million pounds until the war 
broke out in 1914. Then when the dreadnoughts were 
launched, the pace of the combined powers—Great 
Britain, France and Russia—was accelerated, and the 
reader has only to turn to Admiral Fisher's book, 
Memories, to discover what an amazing preponderance 
of these new ships had been built. 

No one knew what the situation was and what it 
might mean better than Lloyd George. In two remark- 
able speeches—one given at Queen’s Hall at the end of 
July, 1908, and another at Birmingham—he expressed 
himself freely on what he called ‘‘the cause of Germany’s 
nervousness.’ In an interview with the London Daily 
Chronicle, on January 1, 1914, he said that she had not 
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only to consider France in her military and naval policy, 
but that she had also ‘‘to reckon with Russia on her 
eastern frontier.”’ 

Sir Edward Grey, speaking at a meeting in Man- 
chester, said: ‘I admit that we had some responsibility 
originally in building the first Dreadnought. No doubt 
we are open to the criticism that we set the example.’ 

Lloyd George in his War Memoirs tells about the op- 
position of the Treasury to naval expenditure, and he 
Says: 

... Throughout the whole of the shipbuilding competition 

between Germany and ourselves for the past ten years, we had 

always forced the pace by increasing the size of the ships, 
the weight of guns, and the speed of our vessels, beginning 
this fatal competition with the laying down of the first 

Dreadnought in 1904.4 


How did the German generals and admirals regard 
this matter? There are several works we may consult to 
learn what they thought about it. I can best give a 
summary of their opinions by quoting from General von 
Bernhardi, whose work, Germany and the Next War, was 
not translated for publication in England until 1914, 
but was written by him in the spring of 1911. Dealing 
with the preparations for a naval war, he says: 


If we consider this behaviour in connection with Eng- 
land’s military preparations, there can be no doubt that Eng- 
land seriously contemplates attacking Germany should the 
occasion arise. The concentration of the English naval forces 
in the North Sea, the feverish haste to increase the English 
fleet, the construction of new naval stations, undisguisedly 
intended for action against Germany, of which we have al- 
ready spoken; the English espionage, lately vigorously see 
tised, on the German coasts, combined with continued at- 
tempts to enlist allies against us and to isolate us in Europe 
—all this can only be reasonably interpreted as a course of 
pteparation for an aggressive war. At any rate, it is quite im- 
possible to regard the English preparations as defensive and 
protective measures only; for the English Government knows 


3 Quoted by F. Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. V, p. 50. 
* Op. cét., Vol. I, p. 10. 
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‘aadtaden/ well that Germany cannot think of attacking Eng- 
and: such an attempt would be objectless from the first... .® 


Robert Harcourt brought this book to the notice of 
the House in a speech he delivered shortly after it was 
published. This was a work that was not written for 
the English. General von Bernhardi wrote it for Ger- 
mans, and his description of the German fleet in 1911 
completely shatters all notions spread by the propa- 
gandists about danger to the English navy. Here is what 
he tells his people: 


As regards the development of the fleet itself, we must 
push on the completion of our battle-fleet, which consists of 
oP of the line and the usual complement of large cruisers. 
It does not possess in its present condition an effective value 
in proportion to its numbers. There can be no doubt on this 
point. Five of the ships of the line, of the Kaiser class, are 
quite obsolete, and the vessels of the Wittelsbach class carry 
as heaviest guns only 24-centimetre cannons, which must be 
considered quite inadequate for a sea-battle of to-day. We 
are in a worse plight with regard to our large cruisers. The 
five ships of the Hansa class have no fighting value; the three 
large cruisers of the Prince class (Adalbert, Friedrich Karl, 
Hetnrich) fulfil their purpose neither in speed, effective range, 
armament, nor armour-plating. Even the armoured cruisers 
First Bismarck, Roon, York, Gneisenau, and Scharnhorst do not 
correspond in any respect to modern requirements. If we wish, 
therefore, to be really ready for a war, we must shorten the 
time allowed for building, and replace as rapidly as possible 
these totally useless vessels—nine large cruisers and five 
battleships—by new and thoroughly effective ships.® 


Compare this statement with those that were made 
in the British propaganda, from the time of the Mulliner 
scandal and the naval panic, when the Tories went 
about the country shouting, ‘We want eight, and we 
won't wait.’’ Bernhardi’s description of the condition 
of the German fleet has never been challenged. It shows 
clearly that there could have been no threat of war 
against Great Britain. Indeed, it was German industry, 


5 Op. cit. (Amer. ed.), p. 231. 
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the development of her commerce, her search for markets 
in all parts of the world that was a danger to Great 
Britain; certainly not her navy. 

After the war, Lord Keynes said, ‘‘England had 
destroyed, as in each preceding century, a trade rival.’’” 
And President Wilson, when he returned to America 
after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, said in 
speeches that he made at St. Louis and St. Paul, in 
September, 1919: ‘“This war, in its inception, was a 
commercial and industrial war. . . . The German bankers 
and the German merchants and the German manufac- 
turers did not want this war. They were making con- 
quest of the world without it, and they knew it would 
spoil their plans.’’® 

Did Churchill know as much as Balfour? When he 
went to the Admiralty, did he understand that the naval 
preparations were being made specifically to cripple a 
trade rival? It is pertinent to ask this question because he 
was such a stickler for ethics and morals. I could quote 
from his speeches after he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, sentences so moral that they might have 
been delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. How- 
ever, they remained in the speeches, and there they lay 
buried. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, in My Diaries, has much to 
say about Winston after he went to the Admiralty. 
George Wyndham and he visited Blunt several times at 
Newbuildings Place in Sussex, his lovely country resi- 
dence. At the end of January, 1912, Blunt ee "It 
is clear, however, from his [Winston’s] talk that he 1s 
bitten with Grey’s anti-German policy.’’® 

Then he says that Churchill remarked, ‘‘I never could 
learn their beastly language, nor will I till the Emperor 
William comes over here with his army.’’*® 


” The Economic Consequences of the Peace (N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920), p. 33. 
8 Quoted by F. Neilson, The Makers of War (Appleton, Wis.: C. C. Nelson, 1950), 
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In May of the same year, he notes: 


The newspapers are full of the meeting at Malta to which 
Winston and Clementine have gone with Nellie Hozier in 
the Admiralty yacht to meet Kitchener, Asquith too. 

[It was on this occasion that our people came to the de- 
cision of getting the French Navy to police the Mediter- 
ranean, while the English Navy should keep the North Sea 
and English Channel for the French in the event of a war 
with Germany, thus enabling them to make a definite promise 
to the French Government of help by land in a war with Ger- 
many. It was on this occasion, too, that Winston, abandoning 
his long feud with Kitchener, made friends with him to 
Egypt’s detriment. ]"! 


In July we find in My Diaries: ‘“Winston has made his 
expected speech, a regular Imperialist manifesto, which 
will delight the Tories and accentuate the quarrel with 
Germany.’ In October of the same year, George Wynd- 
ham and Churchill spent some time with Blunt: 


. . . | judge of things being at their worst in regard to any 
hope of help here from Winston's talk. He has become most 
truculent about international affairs, being engrossed in prep- 
arations for war with Germany and ready with Grey for 
any betrayal of weak nations needed for the game of alli- 
ances... . He and George had been talking these two days in 
absolute accord on army and navy affairs and the coming 
war with Germany. Hearing them talk, one might be excused 
for thinking what is commonly said by the Tories, that Win- 
ston will one day return to the Tory fold. His old connection 
with the army and now with the navy has turned his mind 
back into an ultra Imperialist groove. .. .18 


There is much more of this in My Diaries, far too much 
to be quoted here. But this is only one of several books 
in which the searchlight of the writer is turned upon the 
peculiar characteristics of Churchill. I do not find in 
any of them the moral embellishments and ethical senti- 
ments he put into his speeches. To talk frankly in Jan- 
uaty 1912 about the coming war with Germany, when 
no true reason had been given for such a disaster, while 


11 Ibid., pp. 405-6. 12 Ibid., p. 409. 13. Ibid., p. 417. 
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he was at the same time busily preparing for it, reveals 
an attitude of mind that was not only dangerous to the 
interests of Great Britain but fateful to the nations of 
Europe. It really meant that efforts to keep the peace 
had no chance whatever. . 
The by-elections and the protests sent into the govern- 
ment revealed clearly that the British people were utterly 
opposed to war. Ramsay MacDonald said that Churchill 
had chosen the surest way of destroying the Liberal 


party. 


XIII 
The Outbreak of War 


WuHen I visITED AMERICA IN 1912, A PRESIDENTIAL 
election was in full swing. It was a three-cornered fight: 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Wood- 
row Wilson were the candidates. The people in the New 
York news offices I visited wanted to know when the 
war would begin. Editors asked me several questions 
about the British preparedness for a struggle. Many 
were convinced that it could not be avoided. But when 
I started on my long tour from coast to coast, few people 
seemed interested in a European war. When I returned 
to England, I told some of my friends that New York 
editors seemed to be better informed about the situation 
in Europe than those occupying the chairs of London 
dailies. 

In the smoke room of the House, when the subject of 
wart was broached, I seldom found a Liberal who re- 
garded the matter seriously. Many of them pooh-poohed 
the notion, and those who would support the govern- 
ment at any cost believed so deeply in the wisdom of 
Edward Grey that they scoffed at the idea of his policy 
of foreign affairs ending in a rupture. 

When the Balkan conference was held in London, in 
December 1912, the delegates were entertained at dinner 
in the House. I sat next to Daneff, the Bulgarian Min- 
ister, who spoke quite frankly about the tension in the 
Balkans. He was convinced that the war would begin 
in the summer of 1914. He gave no reason for selecting 
the date, nor did he say what his source of information 
was. I cite this as an instance of what other people were 
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thinking, in contrast to the notions that were fostered 
by the Liberals, who were voting bigger and yet bigger 
expenditures upon new construction. 

When the Archduke was shot at Sarajevo, it was re- 
gatded as just another lawless incident of Balkan peo- 
ples. So little did it seem to concern members of the 
House of Commons that I find the tragedy is not even 
mentioned in The Liberal Magazine for July. When the 
Finance Bill was read a third time on July 23, 1914, 
Lloyd George told the House: 


Here in Europe we are spending £350,000,000 a year upon 
all this machinery of slaughter. Is it conceivable that the 
House of Commons should regard that as a state of things 
which can continue? I cannot believe it. It would really make 
one despair of the common sense of nations to imagine that 
that state, not of armed peace, but of armament which 1s 
equivalent to war, could continue. . . .! 


Ten days before the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
this statement, the Third Fleet was mobilized. The fol- 
lowing statement on the mobilization of the fleet will 
be found in my book, How Diplomats Make War, pub- 
lished in 1915: 


Orders were issued to the Fleet on the 25th. The Third 
Fleet was mobilized on the 13th. Several papers, with well- 
informed naval correspondents, have told us ‘‘Mr. Churchill 
was almost the only Minister who appreciated the gravity 
of the situation, and is understood to have given early orders 
‘on his own’ for the mobilization of the entire British Fleet,’ 
and ‘‘a fortnight before the Servian coup... Italy was told 
there was going to be a storm. . . the English ambassador 
got the tip. Hence the assembly of the whole Fleet for in- 
ee by the King. Mr. Churchill’s extraordinary courage, 

ecision, and foresight were never excelled by his great an- 
cestor. England, thanks to Mr. Churchill, begins the war at 
her selected moment, not at the chosen moment of the Mad 
Dog of Europe.’’ These, and many statements of the same 
kind, were made at the outbreak of hostilities. No one will 
wish to take one bit of credit from Mr. Churchill for his cour- 
age, foresight and administrative skill, but here we are 


1 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXII, August 1914, p. 458. 
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dealing with diplomacy, and Mr. Churchill was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, not Foreign Secretary. There, when Sir 
Edward Grey sent despatch No. 47 to Petersburg, the Ad- 
miralty intended France and Russia to understand that the 
British Fleet was all for the solidarity of the Entente Powers, 
no matter what the Foreign Secretary said. But the House of 
Commons as a whole knew nothing about it at all, save that 
‘British interests in Servia were nil,’’ and that the European 
situation was exceedingly grave. 


Everything in the Allied plans clicked. The fleet 
sailed from Weymouth on July 25th. On that day Russia 
mobilized on the south, and France had mobilized with 
Russia, according to the secret pact made at Krasnoe 
Selo. 

M. Davignon, the Belgian Foreign Minister, was a 
day ahead of the Allied mobilization. He circulated a 
note to the Belgian Ambassadors, in which he assured 
them: 


All necessary steps to ensure respect of Belgian neu- 
trality have nevertheless been taken by the Government. The 
Belgian army has been mobilized and is taking up such stra- 
tegic positions as have been chosen to secure the defence of 
the country and the respect of its neutrality. The forts of 
ee and on the Meuse have been put in a state of de- 
ence. 


But these movements and statements tell only part 
of the story of preparations for the war. Colonel E. M. 
House wrote to the President of the United States, from 
Europe May 29, 1914: ‘‘Whenever England consents, 
France and Russia will close in on Germany and Aus- 
tria.''* 

In the documents we find the following: 


Sazonoff, July 24.—‘'This is the European War.’ 
Sukhomlinoff, July 25.—‘‘This time we shall march.’’5 


2 Op. c#t. (N.Y.: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1915), pp. 249-50. 

? Quoted by F. Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. VIII, p. 89. 

“The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, arr. by Charles Seymour (Boston & N.Y.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), Vol. I, p. 249. 

’ Quoted by Robert L. Owen, The Russian Imperial Conspiracy (N.Y.: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1927), p. 14. 
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I have the records of quite a dozen other men directly 
concerned, which confirm the statements quoted above. 

The formal declaration of war made in the parlia- 
ments of the principal powers came five or six days after 
the conflict really began. The publication of the min- 
utes® of the conferences between the heads of the French 
and Russian military staffs, held at Krasnoe Selo in 1911, 
1912 and 1913, show clearly that it was understood by 
these staffs that mobilization was war. There could have 
been no doubt about it in London on August Ist, for 
troops were marching to the railway stations to entrain 
for the ports. The French and Belgian staffs were all 
prepared to receive the British Expeditionary Force at 
their ports. 

Every detail of the organization of this force, which 
had been prepared by Haldane, worked smoothly, and 
in his book, Before the War,’ he gives us a record of the 
work that was done while he was Minister of War. 
Fine tributes were paid to him by General French and 
General Haig for his achievement. 

The part Winston Churchill took in the mobilization 
of the fleet, as it was reported in the London journals 
when the war began, was not historically correct, and 
it was not until the war was over that a writer dared to 
give some particulars about that disastrous event. A 
quite different story is told by the author of Ihe Marrors 
of Downing Street, a book published anonymously in 1921. 
The writer hides his name under the sobriquet “A 
Gentleman with a Duster,’’ reputed to be F. S. Oliver, 
a man who knew all the prominent people in the po- 
litical arena and was at times of crisis in close touch 
with them. 

Here is what he has to say about the mobilization 
of the fleet: 


In July, 1914, he [Admiral Fisher] was out of office. A 
telegram came to him from Mr. Winston Churchill, First 


6 These were inserted in the Congressional Record, Dec. 18, 1923, pp. 358-62. 
7N.Y. & London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1920. 
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Lord of the Admiralty, requesting to see him urgently. Lord 
Fisher refused to see him, believing that Mr. Churchill had 
jockeyed Mr. Reginald McKenna out of the Admiralty—Mr. 
McKenna who had most bravely, nay heroically, stood by the 
naval estimates in face of strong Cabinet opposition. On this 
ground he refused to meet Mr. Churchill. But a telegram from 
Mr. McKenna followed, urging him to grant this interview, 
and the meeting took place, a private meeting away from 
London. Mr. Churchill informed Lord Fisher of the facts of 
the European situation, and asked him for advice. The facts 
were sufficient to convince Lord Fisher that the tug-o’-war 
between Germany and England had begun. He told Mr. 
Churchill that he must do three things, and do them all by 
telegram before he left that room: he must mobilize the 
Fleet, he must buy the Dreadnoughts building for Turkey, 

and he must appoint Admiral Jellicoe Commander-in-Chief 
of the Grand Fleet. To do either of the first two was a serious 

breach of Cabinet discipline; to do the last was to offend a 

string of Admirals senior to Admiral Jellicoe. Mr. Churchill 

hesitated. Lord Fisher insisted. ‘‘What does it matter,’’ he 

said, ‘‘whom you offend?—the fate of England depends on 

you. Does it matter if they shoot you, or hang you, or send 

you to the Tower, so long as England is saved?’’ And Mr. 

Churchill did as he was bidden—the greatest act in his life, 

and perhaps one of the most courageous acts in the history 

of statesmanship. Lord Fisher ak afterwards, ‘‘You may 

not like Winston, but he has got the heart of a lion.’’® 


This meeting took place on Thursday, July 30th. Both 
Fisher and Churchill agree about the date,® but there 
seems to be a contradiction regarding the mobilization 
of the fleet, for it was established by The Times and 
other papers that the fleet sailed from Weymouth July 
24th, and this has never been contradicted. Therefore, 
the mobilization that Fisher refers to must mean some- 
sre else. But what, neither Churchill nor Fisher makes 
clear. 

When I read this, I called to mind a conversation I 
had with Dr. Thomas Macnamara, who was secretary 
to the Admiralty. He had promised to speak at a garden 


8 Op. cit. (N.Y. & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921), pp. 33-4. 
® Fisher, Memories, p. 64; Churchill, The World Crisis CN .Y.: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, one-vol. ed., 1949), p. 1152. 
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patty in my constituency in the middle of July. A day 
or two before the gathering was to take place, he 
stopped me in the lobby of the House and said he 
would be unable to fulfill the engagement. He seemed 
very glum about it, and I asked him what was the mat- 
ter. His reply was, ‘I shall be away with the fleet.’’ I 
have often wondered since, if Macnamara knew what 
was really taking place. 

(Still, there were men in the House who were seriously 
disturbed about the mobilization. Owing to the critical 
state of affairs on the Continent, it seemed to some of 
us that a demonstration of naval strength at this time 
was uncalled for, but the vast majority of Liberals had 
no idea of the complications that would draw Great 
Britain into a European struggle. 

How much did Churchill know of what was taking 
place in the chancelleries? This matter is worth consider- 
ing because regarding it from the House of Commons 
point of view, diplomacy was acting for peace, and the 
chiefs of the armed forces were preparing for war. Sup- 
pose the members of the House had known at that time 
that Admiral Fisher’s idea of ‘‘Copenhagening’’ the 
German fleet had not been abandoned and that Churchill 
was privy to the scheme. Fisher, in his book, says: 

Mr. Churchill was behind no one both in his enthusiasm 
for the Baltic project, and also in his belief that the decisive 
theatre of the war was beyond doubt in Northern waters; 
and both he and Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, magnificently responded to the idea of construct- 
ing a great Armada of 612 vessels, to be rapidly built—mostly 
in a few weeks and only a few extending over a few months— 
to carry out the great purpose; and I prepared my own self 
with my own hands alone, to preserve secrecy, all the arrange- 
ments for landing three great armies at different places—two 
of them being feints that could be turned into a reality. Also 
I made all the preparations, shortly before these expeditions 
Were to start, to practise them embarking at Southampton 


and disembarking at Stokes Bay, so that those who are going 
to work the Russian Armies would be practised in the art, 
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having seen the experiment conducted on a scale of twelve 
inches to the foot with 50,000 men.?° 


Admiral Fisher’s letters to Lord Esher are invaluable 
for a study of the preparations for war. There might 
have been six or eight men in the House of Commons— 
from 1906 to the outbreak of the war—who had an 
inkling of what plans were being made for the navy. 
Fisher mentions Churchill, Lloyd George, and Mc- 
Kenna, and no doubt Balfour, when he was Prime 
Minister, knew what plans were in process of formation 
when the conversations began between the British and 
French military staffs. That may be inferred from the 
letters written before Campbell-Bannerman became 
Prime Minister. 

In March, 1909, shortly after the Mulliner scandal 
and the big naval panic, Fisher studied a critique by 
General French. Concerning this, he said: 


. . . I don’t desire to mention these ge eee and never 
will, as our military organization is so damnably leaky! but 
it so happens for two solid hours this morning I have been 
studying one of these of inestimable value only involving 
5,000 men, and some guns, and horses about 500—a mere 
fleabite! but a collection of these fleabites would make Wil- 
helm scratch himself with fury! However, the point of my 
letter is this—Ain’t we d——d fools to go on wasting our 
very precious moments in these abstruse disquisitions on this 
line and that or the passage of the Dutch German Frontier 
River and whether the bloody fight is to be at Rheims or 
Amiens, until the Cabinet have decided the great big question 
raised in your E. 5: Are we or are we not going to send a British 
Army to fight on the Continent as quite distinct and apart from Coastal 
Raids and seizures of Islands, etcetera, which the Navy dominate? 
Had not the Prime Minister better get this fixed up before 
we have any more discussions such as foreshadowed to-motr- 
towe!! Citalics in original) 


This astonishing state of affairs was in process for 
years, and it was never once mentioned in Parliament. I 
do not remember a question being put to the First Lord 


10 Memories, p. 55. 1 [bid., p. 189. 
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of the Admiralty about the plans that were made by 
Admiral Fisher. Secret diplomacy was seldom questioned 
until after Agadir. The disturbing thought that all this 
engenders is the peculiar state of mind of ministers who 
hid these plans from members, while they were making 
pacific speeches in the country. 

One of the most mysterious questions concerning the 
last stage of the European crisis is the prophecy of Lord 
Fisher about the date when the war would begin. In 
Memories, he unfolds his narrative of the Dardanelles 
Operations and says: 


...On Mr. Churchill’s advent as First Lord of the Admiralty 
in the autumn of 1911, Lord Fisher most gladly complied with 
his request to return home from Italy to help him to proceed 
with that great task that had previously occupied Lord 
Fisher for six years as First Sea Lord, namely, the preparation 
for a German War which Lord Fisher had predicted in 1905 
would certainly occur in August 1914... .¥? 


This was set down “‘in a written memorandum, and 
afterwards also personally to Sir M. Hankey, the Sec- 
retary of the Committee of Imperial Defence.”’ 

Now no one has claimed Fisher to be a Daniel or a 
Jeremiah—not even an intimate friend, if he ever had 
one—save, perhaps, the King; but to predict such an 
event nine years before it took place was a modern 
marvel of forecasting. In an age when the idea of scien- 
tists was that ‘‘miracles do not happen,’’ Fisher’s proph- 
ecy was astonishing in its precision. And it is quite 
fair to ask if Churchill undertook the job at the Ad- 
mitalty with the knowledge Fisher had given to Hankey 
and the Committee of Imperial Defence. For the answer 
might show that the First Lord, for three years before 
the war began, knew all attempts to maintain peace 
were vain and the efforts of Grey and Haldane were a 
mere masquerade, a marking of time until the prepara- 
tions for the conflict were complete. 


12 Op. cit., pp. 63-4. 
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It has been held by historians, amateur and profes- 
sional, that the murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo was 
the starting point of World War I and that the Austrian 
note to Serbia was a menace to the peace of Europe. 
Although Grey told the Commons British interests in 
Serbia were vz/, for some ‘‘unknown reason’’ the Foreign 
Minister assumed the role of arbiter in a quarrel that 
was of no concern to Britain. This was accepted as a 
fact, and to such an extent that Sir Owen Seaman wrote 
a set of verses for Punch, one of which was: 


You have won whatever of fame it brings 

To have murdered a king and the heir of kings, 
And it well may be that your sovereign pride 
Chafes at a touch of its tender hide; 

But why should I follow your fighting line, 
For a matter that’s no concern of mine??? 


Even to this day there are writers who cannot undet- 
stand how Britain became involved in this affair. And, 
yet, it should be simple enough to understand it, if a 
search is made in the documents that are now extant. 
Britain was tied hand and foot to France. France was 
bound in secret treaties to Russia. Russia was the pro- 
tector of the Balkan Slavs, and the murder of the Arch- 
duke was the signal for Russia to extend her influence 
in the Peninsula. If this is clear, it means that, although 
Britain’s interests in Serbia were nil, she was obliged 
to act with Russia and France. The letters of Sazonov, 
after his visit to Balmoral, leave no doubt of this. 

The mystery of it all lies in the coincidence between 
the prophecy of Fisher and the murder of the Archduke. 
Surely, the Admiral who planned to ‘‘Copenhagen’”’ the 
German fleet was no astrologer, and although the stars 
assist navigation, I doubt whether in 1905 he could have 
read in them that Princeps and his fellow-assassins had 
planned the murder at Sarajevo for June 28th. Or did it 
just happen that this crime occurred when everything 
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was ready for Great Britain and her allies to make war 
upon Germany and Austria? 

Even when the war occurred, there were many who 
said that, if it had been possible to avert it, an explosion 
was due to take place, for the expenditure on all the 
forces of the Allies and their foes had reached the satura- 
tion point, and that for it to go on much longer, in the 
wotds of Lord Rosebery, would have brought about 
revolutions. 

No matter how the impartial historian regards this 
problem, it will remain one of the most curious things 
of modern prophecy that Fisher, nine years before the 
war occurred, named the month and the year when it 
would begin, and that the murder of the Archduke was 
the event which brought about the fulfillment of the 
prediction. 

This surely places Fisher’s pupil in a most invidious 
position, for there is no record of his having told the 
cabinet the secret of the plan. It may be presumed that 
the inner cabinet knew; that Asquith, Grey, Haldane, 
Lloyd George and Churchill—who composed it—were 
informed of all the work done by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. How this information is to be recon- 
ciled with the speeches that these men made in the 
House and in the country for three years before the war 
began is inexplicable. To assume the role of men desiring 
peace, when they knew that war had been planned, ac- 
cording to Fisher, for August 1914, places them in the 
category of political knaves, utterly false to the people 
who elected them to Parliament. 

The moral platitudes of Lloyd George and Churchill 
during this period were downright cant and humbug. 
The most extraordinary thing about it all is that the 
Kaiser told Alfred Beit, according to Fisher’s account, 
that he knew of these plans. The Emperor of Germany 
was informed, but the rank and file of the Liberal party 
were bamboozled by its ministers. And the most extraor- 
dinary thing about it all is that the record does not 
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reveal a single threat on the part of Germany to engage 
in wat with Great Britain. 

In September, 1912, Fisher wrote to Esher: “‘We shall 
have 16 British Dreadnoughts with the 13)4-inch gun 
before the Germans have one! ! !’’™ (italics in original) 

Some of the authors and editors of British journals 
after the Agadir affair warned the people against Prus- 
sian domination. That was sheer hocus-pocus, for there 
was never any threat of that nature, and there could not 
be, for domestic affairs in Germany called for the gravest 
consideration on the part of the Imperial Government, 
and the Social Democrats in the Reichstag were a sore 
thorn in the flesh of von Bilow. Moreover, Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg protested strongly against the enor- 
mous sums being spent upon a navy. 

The dispatch of the German gunboat Panther to Agadir 
was not a threat against Great Britain. The French and 
Spanish Governments had violated the provisions of 
the Algeciras Act and had occupied zones in Morocco. 
The economic interests of Germany were endangered by 
these acts. It may be said that it was a blunder to make 
a show of force, a diplomatic error that might end dis- 
astrously. But the documents show that the petitions 
of Germany sent to Paris and Madrid were ignored. 

The march on Fez was perhaps the greatest blunder 
of all made in the Moroccan affair, for it was tanta- 
mount to a humiliation, an utter disregard of the reason- 
able complaints that had been made by the Germans. 
They reckoned that their commercial interests were to 
be pushed out of Morocco, just as they had been pushed 
out of Persia. 

A study of the Fisher letters to Lord Esher, about the 
time that Churchill was to be sent to the Admiralty, 
clearly shows that the latter was informed of Fisher’s 
conspiracy to land troops in Germany. Yet, in the middle 
of June, 1911, Lord Fisher wrote, ‘‘I don’t think there 
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is the very faintest fear of war!’’!® This notion occurred 
to him a few days before the Agadir incident. But in 
September of that year he declared: 


.. . Personally I am confident of Peace. I happen to know in 
a curious way (but quite certainly) that the Germans are in 
a blue funk of the British Navy and are quite assured that 942 
German merchant steamers would be “‘gobbled up’’ in the 
first 48 hours of war, and also that d——d uncertainty of 
when and where a hundred thousand troops embarked in trans- 
ports and kept ‘‘in the air’’ might land! N.B.—There’s a 
lovely spot only 90 miles from Berlin! . . .18 


In some respects, our doughty admiral had a far better 
understanding of what was taking place in the chan- 
celleries than any of the members of the House of Com- 
mons; nay, indeed, a far more intimate experience than 
any of the members of the cabinet. There is a letter he 
wrote to Esher, September 20, 1911, after the Agadir 
affair, which must be incorporated in this review, not- 
withstanding its length, because it points to one amaz- 
ing blunder made by the British Foreign Office. This 
letter deals with Leishman, who was American Ambas- 
sador at Rome and, afterwards, was ordered to Berlin: 


.. . Before I go on with the next bit of my letter I must ex- 
plain to you that Leishman is a very great friend and admirer 
of Marschall von Bieberstein and also of Kiderlen-Waechter, 
the present German Foreign Minister. When Marschall went 
on his annual 4 months’ leave from Constantinople he always 
had Waechter to take his place while away, who was then 
the German Minister at Bucharest! Leishman is also an ardent 
admirer of the German Emperor, and he is also the most in- 
timate friend possessed by Mr. Philander Knox, the American 
Secretary of State, who has forced Leishman to Berlin when 
he was in Paradise at Rome (at all events his family were!) 
Well! dear Friend, it’s a good thing that Leishman loves Eng- 
land. I couldn't possibly write to Sir E. Grey what I am writ- 
ing to you (I shouldn't write to you except that this letter 
goes through France only!) and it would be simply fatal to 
Leishman if it ever leaked out about his conversations with 
me, but his heart is with us. I knew this when I spent many 


16 Ibid., p. 202. 8 Ibid., p. 203. 
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weeks at Constantinople (and we had no friends then, 1899 
and 1900!). He says our Turkish policy is the laughing stock of 
Diplomacy! ‘‘Every schoolboy knows’’ that we have a Ma- 
homedan Existence and the Turks love us, but all we do is 
to kick their ! As Leishman truly says, the Germans 
were in the dust by the deposition of Abdul Hamid and Eng- 
land was ‘‘all’’ to the New Turks, but slowly Marschall has 
worked his way up again, and the Germans again possess 
the Turks, instead of England. The Turkish Army, the very 
finest fighting army in the world, was ours for the asking, and 
‘*Peace—perfecr Peace’’ in India, Egypt and Persia; but we've 
chucked it all away because we have had d——d fools as our 
Ambassadors! But how can it be otherwise unless you put 
in men from outside, like for instance Bryce at Washington? 
Our strength is Mahomedan, but we are too d——d Chris- 
tian to see it! and fools about Armenian atrocities and Bul- 
garian horrors! . . .!” Citalics in original) 


It was a very expensive blunder in men, ships, and 
money that arose from Great Britain’s neglect of ap- 
preciating not only the position of Turkey geographi- 
cally but the fighting qualities of her men. Still, what 
else could she do in the circumstances? Thwart Russian 
ambition? Had Britain taken Turkey as an ally early in 
the war, there would have been no secret treaty about 
Russia taking the Bosphorus. The complications of 
diplomacy at its best are invidious enough, but those 
of its secret dealings are disastrous in the extreme. 

Now where was Churchill in all this, for he was not 
yet First Lord of the Admiralty? He was still Home 
Secretary, with the Battle of Sidney Street to his credit. 
No members of Parliament I knew, apart from the cabi- 
net, had the faintest idea that there was a scheme afoot 
to oust Reginald McKenna, who had been the right 
hand of Admiral Fisher and privy to all his plans. 

Late in 1911, Fisher was to glean from the journals 
of Paris a bit of news that would have astonished the 
Liberal members of Parliament, had they taken the 
trouble to look at the French newspapers: 


17 Tbid., p. 205. 
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... Tshouldn’t have written again so soon except for just now 
seeing in a Paris paper that Sir John French, accompanied by 
four Officers, had landed at Calais en route to the French Head 
Quarters, and expatiating on the evident intention of joint 
military action! . . . Of course there may be nothing in it! 
Nor do I think there is the least likelihood of war. Enc- 
LAND IS FAR TOO STRONG! . . .18 


Small wonder that Liberal editors, such as Gardiner 
and Massingham, were amazed when they learned from 
Fisher’s book what had taken place. All those who had 
swallowed Lloyd George’s accusation that a | gta 
Germany had begun a war upon an unprepared Europe 
were stunned, and their notions of the cause of the war 
knocked to smithereens. 

After Churchill had been at the Admiralty about four 
months, Fisher wrote: 


... Lhe mischief is done... . From patriotic motives I’ve given 
Winston of my very best in the replies going to him this day 
from Brindisi by King’s Messenger, as regard designs and 
policy and fighting measures.}® (italics in original) 


The plumage of Churchill’s free trade dove of peace 
was undergoing a change; a moulting period set in, and 
the snowy feathers disappeared, giving place to the 
drab ones of the ferocious eagle. 


18 [bid., p. 207. 19 Ibid., p. 213. 
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THERE IS EVIDENCE ENOUGH TO SATISFY A BONA FIDE 
investigator that a conspiracy was plotted by France 
and Russia, over a period of twenty years. There are 
many books in my library that tell the story from the 
days when the French Military Staff went to St. Peters- 
burg to arrange the preliminaries of the plot, which was 
to develop to a magnitude undreamed of by the schemers 
of that day. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the inner history of 
this conspiracy, it is unnecessary to turn to German or 
Austrian authors. The chief work of exposing the plans 
was done by French writers and, afterwards, by English 
and American historians. But it was not until the Rus- 
sian archives fell into the hands of Lenin and his group, 
after the Revolution of 1917, that the public was put 
in possession of the facts contained in the documents. 

Un Livre Noir by René Marchand was published by 
the Librairie du Travail (1919), and it contained the 
secret dispatches that passed between Isvolsky, Russian 
eek ist at Paris, and the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg. There was also Benno de Siebert’s book, 
Entente Diplomacy and the World (N.Y.: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1921). These works contained about 1,500 dis- 
patches and many of them will be found in the Con- 
gressional Record of December 18, 1923. These two dis- 
closures struck at the very foundations of Allied propa- 
ganda and Articles 227-230 in the Treaty of Versailles, 
which placed the responsibility of the First World War 
solely upon the German Government. 
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They created such a sensation among the historians 
of the neutral powers that a council was formed to 
investigate the causes of the war, and historians of the 
countries that had suffered in the conflict set to work on 
a thorough reconsideration of the diplomacy, secret.and 
otherwise, which made war inevitable. The Canadian 
lawyer, John S. Ewart, K.C., published his two volumes, 
The Roots and Causes of the Wars, 1914-18 (N.Y., 1925), 
in which he produces the evidence from the documents 
that the responsibility for it rested on the shoulders of 
Russian and Entente statesmen. Senator Robert L. Owen, 
in his useful review of the question, The Russian Im- 
perial Conspiracy, 1892-1914 CN.Y.: Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1927), provides us with the names of American 
and European authors who, in properly documented 
works, undertook the task of placing the truth before 
their readers. 

The evidence shows that the plot was laid in 1892 
when the French Staff, headed by General de Boisdeffre, 
entered into secret negotiations with the Russians. The 
Czar took part in these meetings and, at one, General 
de Boisdeffre told him, ‘‘mobilization is war.’’ Alex- 
ander III replied: ‘“That is as I understand it.”’ 

It was that year (1892) when the French fleet visited 
Kronstadt. In 1893 the Russian fleet returned the visit 
and appeared at Toulon. This marked the beginning of 
the armament race. After more than thirty years of 
comparative peace, maintained in a great measure by 
Bismarck, Europe a few years after the turn of the 
century, was threatened with a return to savagery. The 
press of the principal powers influenced—nay, in some 
respects, instigated—by societies of concessionaires, 
formed into separate parties and groups, with the pur- 
pose of making the people war minded. 

The so-called liberal press during the first decade of 
the century maintained a skeptical attitude, denounced 
the armaments race, and sometimes exposed the sinister 
maneuverings of the international munitions societies. 
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Both Gladstone and Salisbury, according to the diplo- 
matic documents, confessed that peace had endured 
since the Franco-Prussian War because of the powerful 
influence of Bismarck, and his desire for an aa 
ing with Great Britain to maintain it. 

In taking a survey of the political and diplomatic 
conditions of Europe from 1892, when the secret war 
pact was made between France and Russia, it is amazing 
to find how a comparatively few individuals were able 
to put the lives of millions in jeopardy. John Morley 
wrote to Mrs. Andrew Carnegie that he thought that 
less than twenty men were responsible for the War of 
1914. Other eminent leaders of thought have stated that 
less than a hundred were guilty; others said less than 
fifty brought it about. 

Think of what one man did in England! Mulliner of 
the Coventry Ordnance Works created a panic in 1908 
by giving false information of German naval building 
and expenditure to the inner cabinet and also to Balfour 
and his friends. 

We shall never know the extent to which the foreign 
press was bribed in the early days of the armament race, 
to foster scares and intimidate ministers, but we do know 
from the evidence of Nicholas Raffalovitch the names of 
the French papers and the editors who were ‘“‘feed’’ by 
the Russian Government. These revelations were made 
in the libel suit of Le Matin against l’ Humanité. 

Paris was not shocked when it learned that Mille- 
rand’s and Clemenceau’s papers had been bribed, but 
when the information reached England and America, 
people were astonished to learn that two of the great 
war heroes had fallen so low as to desecrate the reputa- 
tion of a free press and, of course, a truthful one. 

The chief lie circulated in the British Tory press was 
the one about the growth of the German navy and the 
might of the army. I do not remember seeing in the chief 
Conservative papers figures and reports to substantiate 
their statements about these matters, although I searched 
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six of eight of them daily after the Algeciras Act was 
signed. My reason for this close study of our journals 
was because I was then planning a book on secret di- 
plomacy. 

Some years before Edmund Morel published his book, 
Morocco tn Diplomacy, I had learned from friends in France 
that after the Algeciras Act was signed, there were 
persistent rumors about secret articles which permitted 
(with Great Britain’s consent) the partition of Morocco 
between France and Spain. My friends were well in- 
formed, and in November 1911, Le Matin and Le Temps 
(Paris newspapers) published the documents which had 
been stolen from the archives of the Quai d’Orsay. 

If we are to understand the immediate causes of the 
War of 1914-18, it is necessary to read Morel’s work, 
for it was published in 1912. Indeed, it was written in 
the autumn after the Agadir crisis. It was the conditions 
atising out of that incident that caused Asquith to send 
Churchill to the Admiralty. Had it not been for the 
visit of the German gunboat of 1,000 tons, with a crew 
of 125 men, Churchill might have remained at the Home 
Office and Britain (to say nothing of continental peo- 
ples) might have been spared a devastating war. 

It was one of the great achievements of the Foreign 
Offices of Russia, France, and Great Britain to keep 
their secret treaties and understandings not only from 
the people but from their representatives in Parliament 
also. I can find no question put to the Foreign Secretary 
about Moroccan affairs before the year 1911. References 
to the Algeciras Act might be found, but not to the 
secret articles. 

In the spring of 1911, the Irish members, Swift 
MacNeill and John Dillon, were the first in the House 
to question the government about secret negotiations 
and French actions in Morocco. Swift MacNeill, on the 
motion of adjournment for the Easter recess, said: 


From generation to generation, you have allowed treaties 
involving the highest international obligations—involving 
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questions of peace and war—to be taken absolutely out of 
the hands of the House. It is no exaggeration to say, so far 
as international policy is concerned, you have rendered the 
House as little effectively powerful as any man walking over 
Westminster Bridge. Over and over again treaties involving 
matters of life and death, involving questions of first-class 
importance, have been ratified behind the back of Parlia- 
ment... .! 


But the first direct question on Moroccan affairs was 
put to the Foreign Secretary May 2, 1911: 


Mr. Dillon asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the British Government had been consulted by the 
French Government in reference to the proposed military 
Operations against Fez; and whether the British Government 
had in any way approved or made itself responsible for this 
attack on the independence of the Empire of Morocco? 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [Sir Edward 
Grey]: His Majesty’s Government have been informed by the 
French Government of the measures which are being adopted 
for the succour of Europeans in Fez, and they understand that 
information has also been given to other Governments. The 
action taken by France is not intended to alter the political 
status of Morocco, and His Majesty’s Government cannot 
see why any objection should be taken to it.? 


The march on Fez by the French army was the reason 
for sending the German gunboat to Agadir, a gesture 
that scared the statesmen in London and Paris worse 
than if the German navy had started to shell Dover and 
Calais. Still, the press was ready for the onslaught. It 
poured out a cannonade of lies about the business that 
must have filled the Prince of Mendacity with envy. 

The well-known publicist, Francis de Pressensé, for 
many years Foreign Editor of Le Temps, writing after 
the occupation of Fez, said: a 


Nevertheless matters were still not sufficiently to the lik- 
ing of the zmpressariz. To justify the financial operation which 
was to crown the sordid tragic-comedy, something else was 
still needed. And at this point the Comité du Maroc and its or- 
gans surpassed themselves. They organised a campaign of 


1 Hansard. 2 Ibid., May 1911. 
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systematic untruth. Masters of almost the entire press, they 
swamped the public with false news. Fez was represented as 
threatened by siege or sack. A whole European French colony 
was suddenly discovered there, living in anguish. The ulti- 
mate fate of the women and children was described in the 
most moving terms.® 


Before Christmas, 1914, I wrote the following com- 
ment in my book, How Diplomats Make War, which was 
published in New York the next year: 


Now who wete the Europeans to be succoured? Well, in 
the first place they were not in Fez. In the second place they 
were all powerful enough to dispense with the services of the 
British Government. Many of the people asking succour were 
great bankers, armament makers, British sail tal corres- 
pondents, philanthropic millionaires intimately connected 
with royalties, and sundry ‘“‘representatives’’ of the people. 
Succour! these were the gangs that bled Morocco to death. 
Anyway, the military operations of the French against Fez 
were merely steps taken to destroy that ‘‘scrap of paper,”’ 
the Algeciras Act... .4 


Perhaps it would be just as well here to give the 
reader an idea of the strength of the British and German 
navies at this time. According to the Navy League An- 
nual, there wete in commission in March, 1911: 


Pre- Submarines 
Dread- Dread- Armoured Smaller Ast-Class (built & 
noughts noughts Cruisers Cruisers Destroyers building)® 


British 12 40 34 96 61 83 
German 5 20 9 41 18 36 


There were other important factors to be taken into 
consideration concerning the military and naval strength 
of the forces opposed to Germany. The Russian army at 
that time was supposed to be the strongest in the world, 
and the military experts of France had declared quite 
openly that the French army was prepared for any 
emergency. Russia and France were bound for military 

3 Morel, Morecco in Diplomacy (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1912), p. 119. 


* Op. cit., p. 191. 
®* Figures given in Morel, op. cé#., pp. 217-87. 
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action by treaties dating from 1892. Britain was bound 
to France from the time the British and French military 
staffs began their conversations. 

But ninety-five per cent of the members of Parliament 
knew little or nothing about these affairs. And as for 
the man in the street, who had to pay for it all, he knew 
no more about it than his member. The papers that he 
read not only lied but suppressed the truth. As for the 
armies, it is hard to believe that Colonel Repington, 
the military correspondent of The Times, after witnessing 
the German army maneuvers, wrote on October 28, 1911: 


The writer has not formed a wholly favorable opinion of 
the German Army, which appears to him to be living on a 
glorious past and to be unequal to the repute in which it is 
commonly held. . . . The artillery, with its out-of-date 
matériel and slow and ineffective methods of fite, appeared 
so inferior that it can have no pretensions to measure itself 
against the French on anything approaching level terms... . 
Everybody does the same thing every hour of every day every 
year, and officers who have to wait sixteen or seventeen 
years for their companies are spent and tired long before they 
rise to high command. . . . Failing extreme measures, the best 
thing to restore new life to the Army would be to disband it 
for a year in order to give everybody, from top to bottom, a 
much needed rest... .6 


Nevertheless, the Tories in the House were scared; 
Lloyd George was scared, Lord Roberts was scared; and 
the editors of war-minded papers trembled in their 
shoes. How extraordinary that this tired, worn-out 
army went through Belgium against the combined 
French and English forces, and advanced as far on French 
soil as to be within cannon shot of Paris! What an amaz- 
ing achievement for a ‘‘spent and tired’’ army! 


6 Toc. cit. Also quoted in full by F. Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. IV, pp. 
45-6. 


XV 
The Role of Lord Fisher 


Was CHURCHILL THE MAN OF PEACE HE PRETENDED TO 
be when he spoke from Liberal platforms up to Novem- 
ber, 1911? We might look at the record and try to make 
sense of his extraordinary masquerade as a virtuous 
disciple of Cobden. He was elected in 1906 when the 
slogan was ‘‘Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.’’ He had 
been appointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies and 
while he was in that position, he presented himself to 
the electorate and Parliament as a faithful supporter of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, one of the pro-Boers 
he had despised. 

In April, 1908, he received the dignity of cabinet rank, 
and took the office of Lloyd George, who had been 
President of the Board of Trade and now became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If there be one department in 
British political administration that gives little or no 
scope to a man who loves war, it is the Board of Trade, 
for as it was constituted in that day, its policy was free 
trade. No Liberal even suggested retaliation against the 
tariffs of the United States and Germany, to say nothing 
of other protectionist countries. 

Did the gentleman wear a mask to cover his real self, 
which had always had an itch for violence and blood? 
When he was appointed President of the Board of Trade, 
he had to contest a by-election because of taking office 
under the Crown, and at North-West Manchester he was 
beaten by Joynson-Hicks. Afterwards a safe seat was 
found for him at Dundee, a Liberal stronghold. 

When Churchill presented himself to the electors of 
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Dundee he made speeches that would have satisfied the 
most confirmed Cobdenite, but he polled over 2,000 less 
votes than had been given to Robertson in the election 
of 1906. 

His work at the Board of Trade was cut and dried, 
and he did not venture upon any innovations. He at- 
tended to his duties consistently and performed them to 
the satisfaction of everyone, for he was an industrious 
chief and a capable administrator. 

The position he occupied was so alien to his spirit 
that he had to seek nourishment for its fires in spheres 
of action where war was the dominant problem. Four 
months before Churchill was appointed President of 
the Board of Trade, Lord Fisher wrote the following in 
a letter to Lord Esher, dated January 1, 1908: 

... 1 had two hours with him [Churchill]. He is very keen 

to fight on my behalf and is simply kicking with fury at 
& Co., but I’ve told him the watchword is ‘‘Silence.’’ 
He is an enthusiastic friend certainly! He told me he would 
get six men on both sides to join in con amore, F. E. Smith, 
&c., &c. I forget the other names. It was rather sweet: he 
said his penchant for me was that I painted with a big brush! 
and was violent! .. .} 


‘Violent’ is the word, and no one expresses it better 
than Fisher himself. In a note to a letter to King Edward, 
dated March 14, 1908, Fisher says: 


This letter to King Edward followed on a previous long 
secret conversation with his Majesty in which I urged that 
we should ‘‘Copenhagen’’ the German Fleet at Kiel 4 la Nel- 
son, and I lamented that we possessed neither a Pitt nor a 
Bismarck to give the order.? I have alluded to this matter 
in my account of Mr. Beit’s interview with the German Em- 
poe and the German Emperor’s indignation with Lord 

sher as signified in the German Emperor’s letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth that Sir John Fisher was the most dreaded man 
in Germany from the Emperor downwards. 


It must be emphasized that at this moment we had a mass 
of effective Submarines and Germany only had three, and we 
had seven Dreadnoughts fit to fight and Germany had none! 


1 Memeries, p. 183. 21 have also referred to this on p. 106. 
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This Poe of mine having been discarded, all that then 
remained for our inevitable war with Germany was to con- 
tinue the concentration of our whole Naval strength in the 
Decisive Theatre of the War, in Northern Waters, which was 
sO unostentatiously carried out that it was only Admiral 
Mahan’s article in The Sctentific American that drew attention 
to the fact, when he said that 88 per cent. of England’s guns 
were pointed at Germany.® 


Fisher’s policy is set out in clear terms for anyone to 
read: 


Wear is the essence of violence. 

Moderation in War is imbecility. 

HIT FIRST. HIT HARD. KEEP ON HITTING. Citalics 
in original) 


Such sentiments must have set the mind of Churchill 
aflame, and with violence in his heart and a message of 
peace upon his tongue he conducted the affairs of the 
Board of Trade. 

It is an intricate business to piece together the story 
of Churchill’s association with Fisher because the evi- 
dence is scattered in many works that are now forgotten. 
In ferreting it out, it is possible to imagine that Fisher 
was responsible for having a bad influence upon him; 
yet, it might be maintained that the President of the 
Board of Trade was a peaceful young chap turned astray 
by a violent admiral thirsting for war. Churchill has 
told us in his books that from his earliest years the 
rattle of muskets and the roar of cannon not only 
thrilled him but gave him pleasure. ‘‘Such fun’’ was 
the expression he used. 

Now, in The World Crisis, he lets us into the secret: 


In my earliest meetings with Lord Fisher in 1907 he had 
explained to me that the Admiralty plans at that date in the 
event of hostilities with Germany were for the seizure as early as 

ossible in the war of the island of Borkum as an advanced 
ba for all our flotillas and inshore squadrons blockading 


8 Memories, pp. 4-5. 4 Thid., p. 127. 
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the German river mouths. I was always deeply interested in 
this view. . . .5 (italics mine) 


At this time I doubt whether more than two men in 
the cabinet knew anything about Fisher’s plan. They 
were: Lord Tweedmouth, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Mr. Haldane, Secretary for War. Certainly the 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, knew 
nothing about it. Still, the dreadnought race was on, 
and the expenditures on the navy were increasing year 
by year. In the spring of 1908, the Tories started the 
naval panic and the Liberal government began to lose 
strength in the country. Mr. Churchill was chosen to 
reply to the panic-mongers, and at Swansea, August 14, 
1908, he made one of the most remarkable speeches of 
his career. In it he said: 


... In the first place, the alarmists have no grounds what- 
ever for their panic or fear. .. . Look at it from any point of 
view you like, and I say you will come to this conclusion in 
regard to the relations between England and Germany that 
there is no real cause of difference between them, and al- 
though there may be snapping and snarling in the newspapers, 
and in the London clubs, those two great people have nothing 
to fight about, have no prize to fight for, and have no place 
to fight in. 


. .. How many people do you suppose there are in Germany 
who really want to make a murderous attack on this country? 
I do not suppose in the whole of that great population of 50 
or 60 millions of inhabitants there are 10,000 persons who 
would seriously contemplate such a hellish and wicked crime. 


... IT have come here this afternoon to ask you to join with 
me in saying that far and wide throughout the masses of the 
British dominions there is no feeling of ill-will towards 
Germany... .° 


What a man of peace he was on the platform! At 
Leamington, during the General Election in January, 
1910, he denounced his opponents in scathing terms: 

5 Op. cit. Cone-vol. ed., 1949), Bk. I, Ch. XVI, p. 272. 


6 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XVI, Sept. 1908, pp. 476-7. Also compare other ex- 
cerpts from this speech given on p. 103. 
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They had obtained the services of an Atheist Socialist 
[Blatchford] in order to work up German scares; they had 
obtained the services of an Anglicised German, Mr. Ellis 
Barker, whose name used to be Elsbacher, in order to work 
up a Socialist scare; they were going about spending their 
days decrying British industry and representing British work- 
men as a miserable set of broken-down creatures; they utilised 
their Tory Admiral, Lord Charles Blatchford—he meant Lord 
Charles Beresford—to electioneer on their behalf by threaten- 
ing to reveal naval secrets; they clamoured, the whole crowd 
of them—from the Daily Mail downwards—for 16,000 men 
more to be added to the Navy. and they proposed to pay 
these gallant fellows when they had been enlisted by taxing 
the bread and meat of their wives... .? 


Was it Fisher’s secrets that Lord Charles Beresford 
threatened to divulge, which was the cause of so much 
concern to Churchill? In The World Crisis, when he deals 
with the Fisher plan that was discussed in 1907, he 
introduces the phrase ‘‘2a the event of hostilities with Ger- 
many.’’*® This is a piece of sheer duplicity. He knew very 
well that the Fisher plan was to ‘‘Copenhagen’’ the 
German fleet without a declaration of war. And it was 
that secret that Lord Charles Beresford knew about and 
threatened to divulge. 

Churchill gives us very little information in The 
World Crisis about the agitations concerning the state 
and strength of the navy, which raged from the autumn 
of 1908 until the General Elections of 1910. Yet it was 
in this period that the alleged conspiracy to get rid of 
Reginald McKenna was hatched. I suppose there never 
was a government yet whose ministers escaped the 
tittle-tattle of the gossips. But in this period rumors and 
counter-rumots were rife; and the silence of Churchill 
in the House during the months of the naval panic 1s 

eculiar, to say the least, because in my search through 
he Liberal Magazine and pamphlets I can find only 
’ Ibid., Vol. XVII, Feb. 1910, p. 4. 


8 Supra, p. 143. Compare Fisher's phrase ‘‘our inevitable war with Germany”' 
(March 14, 1908), cét. supra, p. 143. 
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excerpts from the speeches he delivered at Swansea and 
Leamington. 

His addresses on free trade were models of the doctrine 
of peace,® and the one that he delivered at the Inter- 
national Free Trade Congress on August 4, 1908 con- 
tained the pure note of the Cobdenite doctrine: 


It must be a part of the constant duty of a Free Trader of 
whatever country he may be a subject and a citizen to labour 
to abate undue national rivalries and to dissipate all forms 
of national jealousies. There is no form of international 
rivalry so destructive, so perilous, and so crushingly burden- 
some as the international rivalry in respect of armaments, 
whether by land or by sea. No Free Trader who comes for- 
ward to advocate the doctrines of free exchange can possibly 
have completed his work, his battle in life, unless he also 
inculcates the doctrines always associated with free exchange 
—good-will and peace among nations, retrenchment in public 
finances, and reductions in the preparations for war. The bear- 
ing of Free Trade on international relations is peace... . Who 
can possibly suppose that the Free Trade policy is not the 
surest, perhaps in the end the only really sure road to inter- 
national peace?! 


How is it possible to reconcile these sentiments with 
the Fisher plan to attack Germany? Was he conscious, 
while he was delivering this oration, that the dread- 
nought race was creating a tension that made for war? 
He must have known that Great Britain had seven com- 
pleted dreadnoughts begun and finished between Octo- 
ber 1905 and February 1907, before Germany had one 
ready to take to sea. And he was silent in the House 
while the Tories were storming the country, howling: 

Fight, Eight, Eight, 
We won't have less than Eight. 
So we'll smash them flat 


If they won't give us that; 
We will have Eight. 


How can Churchill’s silence be explained? Surely he 
knew the campaign had been engineered by a lot of 


° Supra, pp. 96. 
10 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XVI, Sept. 1908, p. 474. 
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“dirty liars,’’ and had been condemned by the Navy 
League as a portentous piece of Parliamentary humbug." 

Fisher himself, in the letter I have referred to above, 
took Mr. Reich to task. This person had published an 
alarming statement on the navy, in which he gave 
Statistics of German strength and British weakness. 
Fisher gave the King the figures for ships, completed 
and building, and wrote, “‘It will therefore be seen, from 
this one fact, what a liar Mr. Reich is.’’}? 

Lord Rosebery seemed to be the only one who kept 
his head in all this riot of mendacity started by Mulliner 
and the Harmsworth press. He realized the danger of 
the situation. The effect it had upon the continental 
powers was so shocking that foreign commentators 
feared it meant war. 

He was something of a prophet. He got out of a sick 
bed to warn the people of the danger of the entente 
with France, after it was accomplished. Lloyd George 
records in his War Memozrs his visit to Dalmeny in 1904. 
After greeting him, Lord Rosebery said: 

‘Well, I suppose you are just as pleased as the rest of 
them with this French agreement?’’ I assured him that I was 
delighted that our snarling and scratching relations with 


France had come to an end at last. He replied: ‘You are all 
wrong. It means war with Germany in the end!’’* 


Lord Rosebery had good reason to think so. As early 
as December 4, 1903, Fisher wrote to Lord Esher a letter 
in which he said: ‘‘The dauntless three will change all 
that! [Sir George Clarke, Lord Esher and Sir John 
Fisher] (as I see we are now called) ‘We'll stagger 
humanity’ as old Kruger said!’’** 

The whole business of the plan to ‘‘Copenhagen”’ the 
German fleet was in process of completion before 1904. 

Now it should not be difficult for a man of even dull 
intelligence, who reads the Fisher letters, to imagine 


11 Cit. supra, p. 104. 13 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 3. 
12 Memories, p. 15. M Memories, p. 169. 
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what Germany thought of this business. I am of the 
opinion that even Fisher did not believe for a moment 
there were any men at the Admiralty prone to perform 
the ostrich trick. And, consequently, Sir John (as he 
was then) must have known that the German spies in 
England would inform the Berlin Government of what 
was going on, just as the British spies near German 
shipyards would inform our Lords of the Admiralty 
about the progress Germany was making in building 
the new navy. 

A letter dated October 7, 1907 gives us an idea of 
what the Germans were thinking: 


.. . In regard to the ‘Invasion Bogey’’ about which I am 
now writing to you, how curious it is that from the German 
Emperor downwards their hearts were stricken with fear that 
we wete going to attack them. .. . Here is an interview be- 
tween Beit and the German Emperor given me at first hand, 
immediately on Beit’s return from Berlin. 

Beit: “Your Majesty is very greatly mistaken in suppos- 
ing that any feeling exists in England for war with Germany. 
I know both Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
ate absolutely averse to any such action. I know this of my 
own personal knowledge.”’ 


The Emperor: ‘‘Yes, yes, but it doesn’t matter whether 
either of them is Prime Minister or what party is in power. 
Fisher remains! that's the vital fact! 1 admire Fisher. I say noth- 
ing against him. If I were in his place I should do all that 
he has done (in concentrating the British Navy against Ger- 
many) and I should do all that I know he has it in his mind 
todo... .% 


It is one of the curiosities of political life that such a 
man as Alfred Beit should be consulted by the Kaiser 
about Britain’s war-like intentions. It ranks with the 
stupid letter that he sent to Lord Tweedmouth. Still, I 
can understand how that nervous monarch was keen to 
take every opportunity to sound out anybody of im- 
portance about what was taking place in England. The 
change in the management of foreign affairs at the Wil- 


16 Tbid., p. 182. 
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helmstrasse, after Bismarck was demoted, was disas- 
trous. The department that had formerly been considered 
one of the keenest witted in its diplomatic associations 
became notoriously municipal under Holstein, whose 
prejudices and suspicions created a fog so thick that 
nothing but blunders dogged its policies. 

The Emperor's visit to Tangier and the dispatch of 
the Panther were remarkable specimens of how not to do 
things. Yet, it should always be borne in mind that the 
belligerent speeches of the Kaiser were never aimed at 
England. I know it 1s difficult for the British to under- 
stand the position of Germany after the Franco-Russian 
alliance was formed in 1892. The secret intentions of 
the powers, east and west of Germany’s borders, were 
evident, and their preparations for war (‘mobilization 
is war,’ was the ah poner were known to the 
military staff. But in the books and documents that have 
been published, it is impossible to find a scintilla of 
evidence of threat against Great Britain. 

How did Alfred Beit, of all people, become the diplo- 
matic confidant of Balfour and Campbell-Bannerman? 
The date of his conversation with the Kaiser was Octo- 
ber, 1907, or perhaps a month or so earlier. What had 
been taking place concerning the matter of armaments 
in that year? In June, the Hague Conference on dis- 
armament took place. The American Government was 
much disturbed at what the outcome might be, for the 
heavy industries of the United States were building 
great battleships, working overtime, reaping gigantic 
profits under the high tariff imposed by the McKinley 
government. 

Of course, one is prepared in dealing with political 
questions to meet a conflict of ideas in nearly every 
eae But how could Beit tell the Kaiser that Bal- 
our was ‘‘absolutely adverse’ to war with Germany? 
Balfour all through this period was never out of touch 
with Fisher. It was he who had told Henry White, the 
American Ambassador to Italy: ‘‘We are probably fools 
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not to find a reason for declaring war on Germany before 
she builds too many ships and takes away our trade.’’?® 
To say one thing while thinking another—the think- 
ing prompted by the wish—seems to have been a habit 
with a good many of the statesmen of that period. 


16 Cit. supra, p. 104. 


XVI 
The Mobilization of the Fleet 


IT Is NOT NECESSARY IN THIS WORK TO EXAMINE THE MANY 
blunders Churchill made during World War I. There are 
books enough that deal with them, and in The World 
Criszs he courageously gives the reader his views of why 
they occurred. But he has not much to say about the 
initial blunder he made—that was, moving the fleet 
at the time of the Russian mobilization, when there was 
a distinct chance of Russia and Austria coming to 
diplomatic terms and avoiding a war. I have always 
doubted whether France or Russia at the end of July, 
1914, would have begun a war without the aid of Great 
Britain. 

After the British Government declared war upon 
Germany there were many statements in the principal 
newspapers about the mobilization and the movement 
of the fleet. I have dealt with these in a previous chap- 
ter.! With reference to the part played by Admiral Fisher 
in this matter, Churchill writes in The World Crisis: 


Foolish statements have been made from time to time 
that this sending of the Fleet to the North was done at Lord 
Fisher’s suggestion. The interview with me which Lord 
Fisher records in his book is correctly given by him as hav- 
ing taken place on the 30th. The Fleet had actually passed 
the Straits of Dover the night before. I think it necessary to 
place on record the fact that my sole naval adviser on every 
measure taken prior to the declaration of war was the First 
Sea Lord.’ 


1 Supra, pp. 123-4. 2 Op. cit. (one-vol. ed.), p. 1152. 
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There is a very serious conflict of opinion about this, 
and Mr. Churchill’s statement cannot be reconciled 
with the reports that appeared in the responsible jour- 
nals, during the last week of July. The Times on July 27th 
reported that the fleet sailed from Weymouth, ‘‘a wel- 
come earnest of our intention to be ready for any course 
which the national interest may render desirable.’’ 

There were similar statements made in other journals. 
Sit Henry Lucy and Mr. Arnold White wrote with a 
knowledge of the affair that startled their readers. One 
said: ‘‘Mr. Churchill was almost the only Minister who 
appreciated the gravity of the situation, and is under- 
stood to have given orders ‘on his own’ for the mobi- 
lization of the entire British Fleet.”’ 

The other stated: ‘‘England, thanks to Mr. Churchill, 
begins the war at her selected moment, not at the chosen 
moment of the Mad Dog of Europe.’”? 

It is admitted that the mobilization of the third fleet 
took place on July 13th, and the government in Paris 
was informed by M. de Fleuriau, French chargé d’af- 
faires at London: 


The attitude of Great Britain is confirmed by the post- 
ponements of the demobilization of the Fleet. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty took this measure quietly on Friday on his 
Own initiative.‘ 


The date of the dispatch is Monday, July 27th. There- 
fore, the measure was taken on Friday, July 24th. 

It was said shortly after the war began that France 
did not mobilize according to the terms of the secret 
treaties she had made with Russia; that she held her 
troops back from the frontier. This was merely one of 
Viviani's dodges to make it easy for Grey. It appeared 
in a telegram to the British Foreign Office, and I have 
exposed the falseness of the report in The Makers of War.® 

Those who sought in Viviani’s statement a defense 


3 Quoted by F. Neilson, How Diplomats Make War, p. 250. 
4 French Yellow Book, Dispatch No. 66. 5 P. 42. 
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of the action of Grey did not realize that France was 
always mobilized, in the sense that she had only one 
frontier to defend. Her troops were always stationed on 
the eastern line, from the Channel to the Mediterranean. 
No defense was necessary for the Pyrenees, and certainly 
none from Brest to Bordeaux. 

Moreover, all Belgian preparations for the defense of 
the country were made on her eastern frontier, and her 
mobilization went into effect on July 24th. Taking these 
facts into consideration, is it possible to imagine that 
Germany was not conscious of the danger in which she 
stood and thought that the conversations between 
Russia and Austria would lead to a peaceful settlement? 

Once the first mobilization order was given, whether 
for the British fleet or the Franco-Russian armies, every 
effort that was made by Grey to avert a war was com- 
promised by the preparations for it. The absurdity of 
the situation was not recognized of course in the last 
week of July. It was only after the delayed—or should 
I say suppressed—dispatches were published that readers 
of them realized there was no chance whatever of avert- 
ing a conflict. 

It was not until after the war that impartial his- 
torians were able to reconstruct events as they had 
happened. When these writers had put together the 
suppressed and mutilated dispatches that passed be- 
tween the chancelleries, it was found that Grey was 
not the only Foreign Minister in Europe who was work- 
ing for peace. We now have many works by English, 
French, German and American authors, which give a 
somewhat connected story of the cross purposes of the 
diplomatists. 

The notion that Germany was thwarting the efforts 
of Grey was so firmly embedded in the minds of the 
English people by the 30 meres that it seems almost 
a waste of time to reconsider it. Take one dispatch that 
was not published in the first White Paper. It is from 
the German Chancellor to his per set, at Vienna: 
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Berlin, July 30th, 1914. 


The report of Count Pourtalés, the German Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, does not harmonize with the account which 
your Excellency has given of the attitude of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. Apparently there is a misunderstand- 
ing which I beg you to clear up. We cannot expect Austria- 
Hungary to negotiate with Serbia with which she is in a state 
of war. The refusal, however, to exchange views with St. 
Petersburg would be a grave mistake. We are indeed ready to 
fulfill our duty. As an ally we must, however, refuse to be 
drawn into a world conflagration through Austria-Hungary 
not respecting our advice. Your Excellency will express this 
to Count Berchtold with all emphasis and great seriousness. 


Bethmann-Hollweg.® 


This is dated four days before Grey made a speech in 
the House of Commons, but he made no reference to it. 
Indeed, he must have known, when he was speaking, 
that the time was past for any diplomatic effort that he 
or any other Minister of Foreign Affairs could make. 

Now, it may be asked why people should imagine 
that peace had a chance of being maintained, once the 
mobilization of the armies had taken place. The three 
powers—Russia, France, and Great Britain—had been 
making war-like preparations over a period of fifteen 
years. Lord Haldane tells us in his book, Before the War, 
of the work that he did as Minister of War, in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee of Imperial Defence. Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Churchill have given us their accounts 
of the growth of the British navy and the preparations 
to destroy Germany. Is it imaginable, even by a die-hard 
partisan, that diplomatic negotiations in such an atmos- 
phere of preparations could withstand the pressure of 
events? It really seems farcical to think that legislatures 
could be deceived by the pacific speeches of statesmen 
who must have known to the full extent what military 
and naval developments meant. 

Churchill was swept into the Admiralty on a torrent 


6 Kautsky Documents, No. 396 (Bethmann-Hollweg to Tschirschky, 3 a.m.). Also 
quoted by Francis Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. VII, p. 80. 
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of lies that began to flow in the press three years before 
the Agadir affair. He was in no way to blame for the 
conditions that existed when he changed over with 
McKenna in November, 1911. Still, he took no part 
whatever in the campaign of protest against the Tory 
orgy of mendacity. I cannot find a speech that he made 
after he became First Lord in which he denounced it. 
He writes that Asquith asked him if he would like to 
go to the Admiralty, but gives no reason for the change 
of ministers. faded there has been no explanation why 
it was necessary to make it; but we know that Fisher 
was under the impression that Churchill had maneuvered 
McKenna out of the Admiralty. 

If the strange vagaries of Churchill’s political activ- 
ities are to be understood, it is necessary to consider 
the environment in which he moved. The desire for 
change seemed to be a characteristic of his nature. In 
the early days he gave up soldiering to be a politician; 
in 1904 he deserted the Tories and joined the Liberal 
party. In the election of 1906, he was a disciple of 
Cobden in favor of the taxation of land values—indeed, 
a man who favored ‘‘Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.”’ 
As Under-Secretary for the Colonies, he did good work 
for the settlement of the South African problems. When 
he was at the Home Office, he made some slight reforms 
that were advocated by many before his time, and his 
chief exploit was the Battle of Sidney Street, which was 
“such fun.’ 

What qualifications he had for conducting the affairs 
of the navy were not known. No one at that time looked 
upon him as a sailor. Some of his severe critics thought 
that he was Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. That was scarcely 
fair because before his time many men, who did not 
know the laws of navigation, had held the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

When he entered upon his new duties, the atmosphere 
was thick with rumors of war. He had been informed 
by Fisher about the plans of dealing with the German 
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fleet. We know he had met the Admiral and must have 
been intimate with him before he undertook his new 
job. 

Fisher wrote from Reigate Priory, on October 29, 1911, 
‘I am here 3 days with Winston and many of the Cabt- 
net. I got a very urgent letter to come here, and I think 
that my advice has been fully and completely digested.’’’ 
Fisher returned to Lucerne where he had been staying, 
and wrote to Lord Esher: 


... I must not get between Winston and A.K.W. [Admiral 
Wilson] in any way... . Sol begged Winston not to write to 
me. With extreme reluctance I went to Reigate as I did, but 
McKenna urged me on the grounds of the good of the Navy.° 


Now what happened at Reigate, and what was the 
advice that Fisher gave to Winston and members of the 
cabinet? A few weeks later McKenna resigned, and 
Churchill became First Lord of the Admiralty. 

It is difficult to make sense of the import of these 
letters, because Fisher blamed Churchill for maneuver- 
ing to get McKenna out of the Admiralty. Whatever 
the advice was that Fisher gave at the Reigate meeting, 
it is not unjust to infer that he unfolded to his friends 
his plan for an attack upon the German navy. 

When Churchill began his work at the Admiralty, he 
must have known the secrets about preparations that 
were hidden from the members of the House, for army 
preparations and naval plans were combined, and both 
were the concern of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Fisher shows that quite clearly in his letters to Lord 
Esher, for the matter of transporting the expeditionary 
force across the Channel was as much a navy matter as 
an army one. 

To a man of the old Radical school, the bone and 
sinew of the party that elected Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, there was real cause for the bitter disap- 


7 Memories, p. 206. 
8 Jbid. Churchill has written his account of this meeting in The World Crisis, p. 55. 
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pointments suffered after Asquith became Prime Minis- 
ter. The voters showed their resentment at what was 
being done at the by-elections and, after Churchill be- 
came First Lord, the falling off in the Liberal vote went 
steadily from worse to worse. Indeed, some of the most 
unexpected reverses took place after the spring of 1912. 


XVII 


Secret Negotiations and 
Preparations 


It was NOT UNTIL AUGUST 3RD THAT MEMBERS OF THE 
House were let into the secret of the preparations for 
war. The letter which Grey wrote November 22, 1912 
to Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, 
began: “From time to time in recent years the French 
and British naval and military experts have consulted 
together.’’' 

Here we have an admission from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that both navy and army developments 
were considered. But when he read this letter on August 
3, 1914, nine-tenths of the members were ready for 
action, and only three or four who had questioned 
Grey repeatedly for some years about secret negotiations 
and British commitments to France in case of war, re- 
membered the replies they had received. Most of the 
members of the cabinet were ignorant of these negoti- 
ations and were not informed until the cabinet met on 
the morning of the 3rd. 

Lord Loreburn, in his book, says: 


... This concealment from the Cabinet was protracted, and 
must have been deliberate. Parliament knew nothing of it 
till 3rd August 1914, nor anything of the change in policy 
which the suppressed communications denoted.’ 


Lloyd George, in War Memoirs, says: 


1 Viscount Grey, Twenty-Five Years (N.Y.: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1925, 2 vols.), 
Vol. I, p. 94. 
2 How the War Came (London: Methuen & Co., 1919), p. 81. 
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... There was a reticence and a secrecy which practically ruled 
out three-fourths of the Cabinet from the chance of making 
any genuine contribution to the momentous questions then 
fermenting on the Continent of Europe, which ultimately 
ended in an explosion that almost shattered the civilisation 
of the world.’ 


The result was, as Lord Loreburn says, ‘‘We went to 
war unprepared in a Russian quarrel because we were 
tied to France in the dark.’’* 

I presume Loreburn means by the term “‘unprepared’’ 
that our engagement was not known to the public 
generally. For the war which had been planned we 
were prepared to the utmost of our engagement with 
France, that is, the expeditionary force and an all- 
powerful navy. The secret was our undoing, for the 
warmongers were so sure of a speedy success over 
Germany that they did not stop to consider that, owing 
to over-confidence, many of the plans had to be changed, 
and later on a revolution in recruiting had to take place 
when compulsory service was introduced. 

The plan, so far as the navy and army were concerned, 
was as perfect as it could be on August 3rd. Lord Hal- 
dane has told us in his book that nothing was missing 
for the expeditionary force. He says: 


. .. During the whole of the period between the commence- 
ment of 1906 and the autumn of 1914 I sat on the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and took an active part in its delibera- 
tions. For over six of these eight years I was Minister for 
War, and I was in continuous co-operation with the col- 
leagues who were, like myself, engaged in carrying into 
execution the methods which we had gradually worked out. 
Such as the plans were, the preparations which they re- 
quired were completed before the war... .5 


Further on he says: 


... We knew how high a level of military organization had 
been attained in France. She had a large army, an army not 
so large as that of Germany, but comparable with it in qual- 


3 Op. cit., Vol. Le 44, 4 How the War Came, P: 17. 
® Before the War (N.Y. & London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1920), pp. 177-8. 
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ity. Her ally, Russia, also had a large army on the other side 
of Germany, altho one not so perfectly organized as that of 
France. By adding to the French military defensive forces 
a comparatively small British Expeditionary Force of very 
high quality, organized as far as possible on the principle 
about which von der Goltz, in the introduction to his famous 
book, ‘‘The Nation in Arms,’’ had written, we could provide 
what that eminent writer had suggested would be formi- 
dable, could it be properly organized, even against the Ger- 
man masses of troops. .. .8 


However, he was not to blame that the war was 
fought not according to the way the British and French 
staff had planned it. Ever since it became a science, the 
greatest experts have been surprised at the way the 
enemy have upset their plans. Think of what happened 
in South Africa during the Boer War! Think of the rosy 
notions of a short war that were fostered by Lord Pal- 
merston in the case of the disastrous one against Russia 
in the Crimea! But every new war is to be different. 
What happened in the past, in the way of upsetting 
plans will not happen in the next one, and so on it 
goes, century after century, making military and naval 
victories look small compared with the acknowledged 
aims. 

I could quote many sources that would give the 
reader an idea of the thoroughness of the plans before 
the guns started firing. The memoirs of men directly 
concerned in the conflict—politicians, generals, ad- 
mirals and leaders of thought—contain some startling 
statements about what took place. 

Eighteen months before the war began (February 25, 
1913), the following astonishing information appeared 
in a communication published in Gil Blas: 


A contemporary paper of Eastern France contains most 
remarkable disclosures. In Eastern military circles it is dis- 
cussed that the fortress of Maubeuge, situated near the north- 
eastern frontier of France, close to the Paris-Cologne railway 
line, received several weeks ago, great quantities of English 


* Ibid., pp. 179-80. 
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ammunition. Maubeuge is of the greatest military importance. 
In the plan of campaign of the French General Staff, it is the 
point of concentration of the allied Anglo-French troops, 
which in case of war will be commanded by the English Gen- 
eral French, under the French Generalissimo Joffre. It is 
known that the English cannon do not use the same kind of 
projectiles as the French. Therefore, both governments have 
agreed to lay in a store, already in peace time, on French 
territory, of such quantities of ammunition as will be neces- 
sary for the English artillery.’ 


What would have happened if this had been known 
to the House? Note the date—February 25, 1913. Lord 
Haldane must have been aware of this, but did Church- 
ill and Grey know? 

The defenders of Grey have always pleaded that his 
hands were free; that Great Britain was not tied to 
France irrevocably; that in the case of war, Grey would 
be the arbiter to decide whether British troops should 
go to her aid. But that is absurd. After such prepara- 
tions, and with France depending upon the expedition- 
aty force, how could he leave her in the lurch? There 
was no possible way to do it. 

There is another case that gives us an insight into 
the preparations that were made. In his Diary, Wilfrid 
Blunt records a discussion that took place at New- 
buildings October 13, 1911, a few months after the 
Agadir affair. Mark Napier, George Wyndham, and 
Hilaire Belloc were his guests. Among other things 
these worthies debated was the preparation of the army 
that Great Britain had to send to France: 

We had a grand discussion later about Morocco and Tri- 
poli and the chances of a European war. George’s [Wynd- 
ham's] view of the situation is this. He says that it 1s abso- 
lutely known to him through his former connection with the 
War Office that it was part of the Entente with France that, 
in case of War with Germany, an English contingent of 
160,000 men should be placed on the Continent in support of 
the French Army. It was intended that this should operate at 
Antwerp, but later the plan was changed, and now the 


7 Quoted by F. Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. IV, pp. 47-8. 
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extreme HOrewest of the French line from Calais would be 
the scene of the English operations. . . .® 


Is it too much to infer from this that what George 
Wyndham discussed openly at Blunt’s was known to 
the Tories? What an extraordinary situation! In that 
case the opposition knew more than the Liberals, and 
whenever questions were put to Grey about secret com- 
mitments, they must have looked upon his supporters 
as a lot of fools. 

This matter of Antwerp being the port of destination 
of the expeditionary force is of great consequence when 
we connie: what the Belgians expected. We know that, 
when they were defending Liége and Namur, they 
cried, ‘‘Where are the English?’’ Undoubtedly they ex- 
pected the British force on their soil. The reason why 
they were disappointed is told by Lloyd George in his 
War Memoirs. A War Council meeting was held on 
August 5th. Asquith, Haldane, Grey, and Churchill 
wete the members of the government who met the 
chiefs of the British Military and Naval staffs. The 
following is the note taken by Lloyd George of General 
French's alteration of the plan: 

. . . At this Council Sir John French said: ‘‘that the pre- 

arranged plan to meet this situation had been that the Ex- 

peditionary Force should mobilise simultaneously with the 

French and concentrate behind the French Army at Mau- 

beuge by the fifteenth day of mobilisation. The intention then 

had been for it to move eastward towards the Meuse and 
act on the left of the French Army against the right German 
flank. It had, however, always been felt that, if we were late 

in commencing our mobilisation, as had actually happened, 

we should have to change our plan. Maubeuge, in his opinion, 

was no longer a safe place at which to concentrate. He sug- 
gested that Amiens would now be the safer place at which 

to concentrate. The general tenor of his opinion was that the 

Expeditionary Force should be sent to France; a safe place 

for concentration should be selected, and events should be 

awaited. He added that, as an alternative, and owing to the 
existing conditions, he was inclined to consider a landing 


® My Diaries, Vol. II, p. 381. 
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at Antwerp with a view to co-operation with the Belgians 
and Dutch. The three forces would form a considerable army, 
and would necessarily contain a large German force, and they 
might be able to advance southward. The feasibility of this 
plan, however, was largely a naval question. As an alter- 
native to a landing at Antwerp, he proposed a landing in 
France and a movement to Antwerp by the coast route.’’® 


Shortly after the war began, a pamphlet written by 
a Belgian general was translated and published in Lon- 
don. Copies of it were sent to members of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. This was one of the 
severest indictments ever made against a government 
which broke its pledge to an ally and shirked its re- 
sponsibilities. I recetved a copy of it because I was ex- 
pecting a telegram at the House and called at the post 
office shortly after nine o’clock in the morning. The 
clerks were sorting the letters and, when the telegram 
was handed to me, some letters and this pamphlet were 
placed in my hands. I took it home and read it. 

In the afternoon, when the House met, I was amazed 
to find that no one else had received it. I must have 
spoken to ten or a dozen men about it, but they knew 
nothing of it. A long time afterwards I learned that it 
had not been distributed. 

The gist of it was a bitter complaint that the ex- 
peditionary force was expected in Belgium and that 
everything had been prepared for its reception. This 
raises the point about the change in plan mentioned by 
General French in the quotation above, and one won- 
ders if the Belgian Government had been informed about 
the change of plan. It may be inferred from the dis- 
patches in the White Paper that came from Brussels 
that M. Davignon, the Belgian Foreign Minister, as 
late as the last week of July, expected the British force 
to land on Belgian soil. 

The consequences of this alteration were disastrous. 
Almost at the last moment the Council of War dis- 


9 Op. cét., Vol. I, p. 75. 
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covered it was a naval question. And we may be sure 
that Churchill had informed French about the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in sending the force across the 
Channel. Lloyd George says General French’s sug- 
gestions received scarcely any support and next day it 
was decided that the British plan should conform with 
that of the French army. 

Some military experts have said it was clever strategy 
on the part of General French to abandon the Antwerp 
plan and send the force to France. However, it was a sad 
business for the Belgians. 

Lloyd George has the following to say about this 
crucial matter: 


Had either of the two courses been adopted, it is clear 
now that the whole course of events would have been dif- 
ferent, and particularly could this have been the case if 
five British Divisions had occupied Antwerp. There could 
have been then on the German flank five excellent Divisions 
of picked troops. This would have provided the necessary 
stiffening for the Belgian militia. The Germans would not 
have considered it safe to penetrate as deeply into France as 
they subsequently did without clearing their flank from 
this redoubtable menace. They would thus have lost valuable 
time, and time was the essence of their plan. 


This advice given by the Commandert-in-Chief of the Ex- 
peditionary Forces was withheld from the Cabinet and was 
therefore never discussed by Ministers. During the three or 
four weeks that followed the declaration of War the atten- 
tion of the Cabinet was concentrated upon questions of re- 
cruiting, the escape of the Goeben, the conjecture as to what 
Turkey was likely to do, messages from Greece, and oc- 
casional obscure reports from the Front. . . .1° 


It should not be difficult for any reader who has 
given some time to studying the problems that faced 
the four men who had to decide what should be done 
on the 3rd of August to realize what the change of plan 
meant to the French and Belgian armies. The men con- 
cerned were: Asquith, Grey, Haldane, and Churchill. 


10 Ibid., pp. 75-6. 
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What was their problem? Asquith had to consider the 
position of Grey, who had lied to the House about our 
commitments to France. The matter had to be brought 
before Parliament, and as he and Grey had, over a 
period of years, stated that the government had made 
no secret arrangements for sending a British force to 
aid France, they were in a state of perplexity as to how 
Grey's explanation would be taken by the members. 
But their chief problem was that British interests had 
not been affected in any way by Germany. There was 
no cause that could be made public for helping France 
and Russia in a war against the Central Empire. A pre- 
text had to be found for entering the struggle. And 
rumor had it that Sir John Simon discovered one in the 
so-called Belgian treaty. 

This question of the destination of the expeditionary 
force and the delay caused by the alteration of the plan 
is of prime importance in the matter of choosing a pre- 
text for the war and what was expected by the French 
and Belgian staffs. Lord Haldane, the creator and or- 
ganizer of the expeditionary force, says nothing about 
Antwerp. He writes: 

... The whole of the task of recasting the British Army was 

performed by 1911. 


What we had by that time attained was the power to send 
an army of, not 100,000 men, which was all that had origi- 
nally been suggested, but of 160,000, to a place of concentra- 
tion opposite the Belgian frontier, and to have it concen- 
trated there within a time which was fifteen days in 1911, but 
was a little later reduced to twelve. No German army could 
mobilize and concentrate at such a distance more rapidly. 
So far as I know none of the necessary details were over- 
looked, and the timetables and arrangements for the con- 
centration worked out, when the moment for their use came, 
without a hitch... .1} 


He repudiates the story about General Barnardiston 
and his conversations with the Belgian General Staff. 
He says it emanated from Baron Greindl, who was 


11 Before the War, pp. 189-90. 
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Belgian Minister at Berlin in 1911. However, there is 
much more to it than Haldane brings out. Yet, he does 
admit: 


... It would be part of the duty of our Military Attaché to 
remember this [we were among the guarantors of Belgian 
neutrality], and, if opportunity offered, to ascertain in in- 
formal conversation the view of the Belgian General Staff as 
to what form of help they would be likely to ask us for. This 
he doubtless did, and indeed it appears from what the chief 
of the Belgian General Staff wrote to the Belgian War Minis- 
ter, that the former had discussed the contingency of Belgium 
desiring our help with General Barnardiston, and had done 
so gladly.'? 


This is strictly a lawyer's way of making an attempt 
to dispose of an awkward bit of evidence against his 
client. Yet, it is very strange that Lord Haldane, writ- 
ing two years after the war ended, should ignore the 
documents containing this secret understanding, which 
were captured by the Germans when they reached Brus- 
sels. These refer to the Barnardiston-Bridges conversa- 
tions with the Belgian Military Staff. Lord Loreburn 
discusses them at great length in his book, How the 
War Came.** 

But the work that is invaluable for a proper under- 
standing of the Belgian case in all its particulars is 
The Neutrality of Belgzum by Alexander Fuehr, a Doctor 
of Law, a diplomatist, and a historian. The story re- 
lated in it is about Belgian neutrality and the intentions 
of the British staff to land an army on Belgian soil. One 
of the documents the Germans captured is marked 
““Confidentielle’’ and is in the handwriting of Count van 
der Stratten, a counsellor of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, at Brussels. These minutes indicate the meeting 
must have taken place in 1912. Here is the translation: 


Confidential 
The British Military Attaché asked to see General Jung- 
bluth. The two gentlemen met on April 23rd. 


12 Thid., p. 202. 13 P88, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges told the General that Eng- 
land had at her disposal an army which could be sent to the 
continent, composed of six divisions of infantry and eight 
brigades of cavalry—together 160,000 troops. She has also 
everything which is necessary for her to defend her insular 
territory. Everything is ready. 

At the time of the recent events, the British Government 
would have immediately effected a disembarkment in Belgium 
(chez nous), even if we had not asked for assistance. 

The General objected that for that our consent was neces- 
sary. 

The Military Attaché answered that he knew this, but 
that—since we were not able to prevent the Germans from 
passing through our country—England would have landed 
her troops in Belgium under all circumstances (em tout état 
de cause). 

As for the place of landing, the Military Attaché did not 
make a precise statement; he said that the coast was rather 
long, but the General knows that Mr. Bridges, during Easter, 
had paid daily visits to Zeebrugge from Ostende. 


The General added that we were, besides, perfectly able 
to prevent the Germans from passing through." 


In my book, How Diplomats Make War, I deal with the 
discussion that took place in 1887 about the so-called 
Belgian treaties. And in an appendix it will be found 
that Lord Palmerston, in the Treaty of 1839 Cthe last 
one) omitted any guarantee to Belgium. It was decided 
that 


(1) England is under no guarantee whatever except such as 
is common to Austria, France, Russia, and Germany; (2) that 
guarantee is not specifically of the neutrality of Belgium at 
all; and (3) is given not to Belgium but to the Netherlands." 


The excuse of the Liberal-Imperialists on August 4, 
1914 to send troops to the Continent to aid Belgium 
was one of the flimsiest that was ever put forward as a 
pretext for war. Yet, in the whole of the House, there 
were not a dozen members, including the cabinet itself, 
who knew anything about the so-called Belgian treaties. 
They did not regard the matter intellectually; they were 


14 Quoted by Fuehr, op. cit. (N.Y. & London: Funk & Wagnails, 1915), pp. 86-7. 
15 Op. cit., p. 380. 
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sentimentally inclined because a small, weak nation 
was attacked by ‘the greatest military power on earth.” 

Few people in England knew what the consequences 
of these changes of plans were which caused so many 
delays. To get an adequate idea of what they amounted 
to it is necessary to read General Huguct’s book, Britain 
and the War, A French Indictment.'® His narrative is a very 
sad one and, as it is told by the man who was French 
Military Attaché in London during the period when 
Paul Cambon was Ambassador, it is a fortright indict- 
ment of the chiefs of the British Army and the utter 
confusion caused by the lack of a definite plan of action. 

There is much more to be said on this particular sub- 
ject, but the line of inquiry may be pushed further by 
consulting the authorities I quote. The plan to ‘‘Copen- 
hagen’’ the German fleet was abandoned. The hope of 
the Belgians that the expeditionary force would land 
on their soil was not fulfilled, and the French, accord- 
ing to the accounts given in Colonel Huguet’s book, 
were bitterly resentful of the indecision of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sir John French. 

In The World Crisis Mr. Churchill has little to say 
about all this distressful business. Indeed, he ignores 
entirely some of the most important affairs that took 
place in July, 1914 and during the first six weeks of the 
war. The man who was for ‘‘Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform’’ in 1906 became a man of war and, as had been 
predicted by some of his friends on the other side of 
the House, a danger to the Empire. 

But what could he do once he took the position of 
First Lord of the Admiralty? Resign, when he knew the 
secret policies of the Liberal-Imperialists? No, he could 
not do that because it would raise a scandal. He could 
not plead ill health, for he was vigorous and full of 
courage of a martial order. What excuse could he make? 
None. Had he resigned, it would have leaked out that 
he would be no party to the secret understandings with 


16 Tondon: Cassell & Co., 1928, trans. by H. Cotton Minchin. 
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France and Russia and that would have meant a revolt 
in the Liberal party. On the debate of army or naval 
estimates, the Asquith Government would have been 
defeated, and at an election the Tories would have 
taken office. It has been said often enough since the close 
of the First World War that if Balfour had been in 
power, they would have made no secret of the under- 
standing with France and Russia and there would have 
been no war. 

Whether the reader be a Conservative, a Liberal, a 
Socialist or a Fabian, if he knows anything at all about 
the history of nineteenth-century politics in England, 
he will be obliged to admit, on reflection, that the 
Liberalism of Cobden and Bright and Gladstone and 
Rosebery, up to the time of the Boer War, was essential 
in British politics. There is nothing like a strong op- 
position, whether it be a Conservative one or a Liberal 
one. 

The singular thing about this sad history is that 
Great Britain could not then afford a war on any ac- 
count. Energetic trade competitors were arising all 
about her. In the markets of the world she had to meet 
a new Germany, a new Japan and, as for the United 
States, she was manufacturing similar goods to those 
Great Britain was turning out, at prices Britain was 
sorely pinched to meet. All this was debated during 
the Chamberlain campaign for colonial preference. In- 
deed, one of the great cries from his platforms was 
against American dumping and cheap German goods. 

However, there were other reasons why she could not 
afford a war. In the domestic arena many reforms prom- 
ised in the General Election programs were long over- 
due. The condition of the poor was a scandal; the 
housing problem a menace; landlordism was denuding 
agriculture of the best youth among farmers and their 
laborers. All this faced her government—to say nothing 
of the Home Rule question and votes for women. There 
was enough to do at home to engage the entire thought 
and attention of ministers of the Crown. 


XVIII 
Churchill as a Historian 


I po NOT KNOW TO WHAT EXTENT THE FIRST BOOK OF 
Churchill's The World Crisis in the one-volume edition 
of 1949 differs from that of the original. In his preface 
of the former he says, ‘‘I have therefore recast the whole 
account so as tO present a continuous narrative in a 
more compendious form. . . . I have, however, profited 
by the new knowledge wherever possible.’’* 

While he was writing this work, shortly after the 
termination of hostilities in 1918, an avalanche of new 
knowledge poured from the presses of America and 
Europe. Whether he had the leisure to read and digest 
it is not revealed in Chapter I, ‘‘The Vials of Wrath.”’ 
Indeed, there are so many statements that are untrue in 
the first two chapters that the student who has been 
engaged in the study of the causes of wars must be 
amazed at the echoes, as it were, of the propaganda 
put out by Great Britain during the conflict, which was 
later denounced by reputable authors as an orgy of 
mendacity. 

Whether or not Churchill is to be excused for attempt- 
ing to perpetuate the old lies depends entirely upon his 
standing as a reliable recorder among reputable his- 
torians. In a sentence at the beginning of the second 
chapter, ‘‘Milestones to Armageddon,’’ he seems to be 
conscious of this failing. He says: 


If the reader is to understand this tale and the point of view 
from which it is told, he should follow the author's mind in each 


1 Op. cit., p. vil. 
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principal sphere of causation. He must not only be acquainted 
with the military and naval situations as they existed at the 
outbreak of war, but with the events which led up to them. 
.. .2 Citalics mine) 


No one would protest against this statement if it 
had ended with the words ‘‘at the outbreak of war.’’ 
However, it is quite another matter when the reader is 
asked to follow the ‘‘author’s mind’’ about ‘‘the events 
which led up to’’ the military and naval situations. Let 
it be said at once that his accounts of battles on land 
and sea contain the facts as he understands them, al- 
though historians of the other powers—friends and foes 
—have published versions which do not always agree 
with Churchill's. 

When the first volume of The World Crisis was pub- 
lished, it met with adverse criticism in France and 
Belgium. Authors and editors resented deeply his re- 
marks about the Allies. The book was submitted to 
drastic investigation and found to be far from an im- 
partial record of the war and its causes. When Lord 
Balfour saw it, he remarked, ‘‘a brilliant autobiography 
of Winston disguised as a historian of the universe.”’ 
H. G. Wells dealt with it severely. He said: 


His imagination is obsessed by dreams of great exploits. 
.. . It is an imagination near the type of d’Annunzio. In 
England, d’Annunzio would have been a Churchill; in Italy, 
Churchill would have been a d’Annunzio. He is a great 
amateur and collector of texts upon Napoleon... .? 


In America, academic historians, such as Professor 
Sidney Fay and Professor H. E. Barnes, proved con- 
clusively that some of the notions expressed by Church- 
ill in The World Crisis could not be maintained. In Eng- 
land, Professor G. P. Gooch, Lowes-Dickinson, and 
many other well-known students of foreign affairs told 
quite a different story in their works about the causes 
of the war. The climax of criticism was capped in the 


2 Ibid., p. 15. 
: Que by Alfred Fabre-Luce, La Fumée d'un Cigare (Paris: l’Elan, 1949), pp. 7-8. 
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United States when Dr. Charles C. Tansill produced his 
work, America Goes to War,* which was a summary of 
the report undertaken by order of Congress; but owing 
to the adverse evidence against the Versailles claim of 
Germany's sole responsibility, the report was not pub- 
lished lest it might give offense to the Allies. 

There was much searching of heart and mind when 
the new knowledge was made public. To many who 
took the trouble to examine it, it revealed a quite dif- 
ferent notion of what took place from that which 
British propaganda had instilled into the minds of 
the people. 

Still, Churchill was a pp seine and in this respect 
only a carping critic would expect him to doff the armor 
of the partisan in writing his history of the conflict, in 
which he took a major part. It is not in what happened 
during the great struggle of the war that he blunders 
seriously; it is in his references to the political, dip- 
lomatic, financial and commercial reasons for it. 

He does not tell us that the diplomacy of the Allied 
Powers was carried on in secret from the year 1904, and 
that the chief ministers of the Crown during most of 
that period hid from the members of Parliament and 
the public the true reasons for the preparations for war. 
It may be taken for granted that he was not a member 
of the inner cabinet until Asquith sent him to the 
Admiralty in November, 1911. Still, we have the testi- 
mony of Lord Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Morley, Lloyd George, John Burns and others, that the 
gravest secrets were hidden from the cabinet as a whole. 

Now it is possible that Churchill took little or no 
interest in diplomacy until he left the Home Office. 
Indeed, he says as much in one of his books. It was 
therefore a strange position in which he found himself 
when as First Lord he had to associate himself with 
the Imperial Council of Defence. It is one thing to direct 


4 Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
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the affairs of the navy; it was quite another thing to 
combine it with the secret understandings of the Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian Foreign Offices, as to their co- 
Operation in a European war. It may be that Admiral 
Fisher gave him some information on January 1, 1908, 
for in the letters to Lord Esher we find: 


... LL had a téte--téte lunch with Winston Churchill; he un- 
expectedly came to the Admiralty and I was whirled off with 
him to the Ritz. I had two hours with him... .§ 


We know from other works—Blunt’s Dzaries, in par- 
ticular—about Churchill’s interest in the navy. Still, I 
doubt the probability of anyone connected with the 
Imperial Defence letting Churchill into the secret be- 
cause he was then considered to be such a talkative 
person. He may be pardoned for much, for the boy in 
him, the Harrow lad who pushed Amery into the bath, 
“the naughtiest small boy in the world,’’ the boy whom 
Dr. Welldon thrashed in vain, could not be expected 
even by his friends to become a disciplined statesman 
of deep understanding. 

This may seem a strange verdict to pronounce upon 
one of eminent position. Patience, reader! We shall 
find later on what his colleagues thought about him. 
He has already told us in A Roving Commission of the 
scathing criticism heaped upon him by those in the 
army and the press before he entered Parliament.° 

The charge, so often made, that he is given to rash 
statements without producing evidence of their valid- 
ity, 1s merited. Some of his severest critics have been 
the French, and in the books written by members of 
the Paris branch of the Union of Democratic Control, 
we find instances of his careless method in dealing with 
matters of prime importance to the historian. Many 
men high in the ranks of the army and the navy in 
England think of him as a propagandist masquerading 


5 Memories, p. 183. ° Cet. supra, p. 33. 
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as a historian. They have reason for thinking so. Let 
us take some examples of this defect: 


. . . Thrice had British war and policy, often maintained 
single-handed, overthrown the aggressor. Always at the 
outset the strength of the enemy had seemed overwhelming, 
always the struggle had been prolonged through many years 
and across awful hazards, always the victory had at last 
been won: and the last of all the victories had been the great- 
est of all, gained after the most ruinous struggle and over the 
most formidable foe.’ 


Since the days of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
England has not fought a battle against a European 
nation or nations without allies. The student will find 
no support for his allegation in Dr. Quincy Wright's 
A Study of War,® the most comprehensive, thoroughly 
documented work that exists. 

To claim that “‘British war and policy’’ had ‘“‘over- 
thrown the aggressor’ in these wars is quite wrong, 
for at no time since the fall of Calais has she maintained 
an army to fight single-handed any first-class power on 
the Continent. It takes courage of a peculiar kind to 
state that ‘‘always at the outset the strength of the 
enemy had seemed overwhelming’’ and that victory 
always was won “‘over the most formidable foe.”’ 

Certainly that was not the case in any of the wars in 
Africa, which took place from Alexandria to the Cape 
of Good Hope, from the Gulf of Aden to the Atlantic. 
It may be he was so intent about writing this book on 
the First World War that he quite overlooked other 
warts in different parts of the world which Great Britain 
had to fight single-handed or with the assistance of 
troops from different parts of the Empire. 

But we are never quite sure, in considering statements 
of this order, which battles, foes, and victories he has 
in mind. All the figures on the army, navy, and air 
force that I have dealt with in my books—the number 


7 The World Crisis (one-vol. ed.), Bk. I, Ch. I, p. 3. 
8 Chicago: The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942, 2 vols. 
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of men and expenditures—are taken from the Blue 
Books and White Papers of the British Government 
and the accepted annuals of the services of the principal 
powers. 

As late as June, 1913, in reply to a question concern- 
ing the additions that had been made during the previ- 
ous two years to the peace strength of the armies of 
Russia, Austria, Germany, and France, the Minister of 
War, Colonel Seely, replied that Russia and France 
combined had a peace establishment of over 2,000,000 
men and that Germany and Austria combined had a 
peace establishment of 1,300,000 men. 

The policy of the Imperial Council of Defence from 
its mp tear (the beginning of the conversations be- 
tween the French and the British military staffs about 
1902) was to single out one aggressor, Germany, against 
Great Britain without an ally. This was necessary for 
the propaganda fathered by the government to scare the 
taxpayers and make them amenable to heavy taxation. 
One of the most wicked dodges perpetrated during the 
period when Asquith was Prime Minister was that of 
disseminating the he that Germany was arming to 
attack England and subjugate Europe. 

Germany had neighbors nearer her frontiers than 
Great Britain, which called for special attention, for 
she knew that under the secret treaties of Krasnoe Selo, 
Russia and France agreed that mobilization was war. 
The figures of expenditure on army and navy for 1914, 
taken from the detailed table entitled ““The Armed 
Peace of Europe, 1914’’ reveal Russia and France spent 
£187,000,000; Austria and Germany £84,000,000. In 
that year Britain’s expenditure amounted to £80,000,- 
OOO, and this sum should be added to the figures of the 
Franco-Russian combination. 

Before Churchill went to the Admiralty, the docu- 
ments and dispatches show that French and Russian 
generals and diplomatists agreed that Britain was com- 
mitted to aid France in a war against Germany. Testi- 
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mony to this effect is voluminous. Both Isvolsky and 
Sazonov teveal it, and in England the fact of raising 
an expeditionary force to fight on the left flank of the 
French was sufficient to convince several men in the 
House of Commons, notably L. S. Amery, that Britain 
was an ally of France and Russia in military and naval 
preparations for a conflict. 

No one knew that better than Mr. Churchill in the 
spring of 1912; indeed, everything had been discussed 
in European diplomatic circles about the part that 
Great Britain would play in a continental war. I could 
name a dozen books that were published after the First 
World War that deal exhaustively with this problem. 
These works are by reputable authors familiar with the 
documents, with only one purpose in view, that of as- 
cettaining the facts concerning the causes of the war. 

To make this clear it is only necessary to read the 
dispatches of Isvolsky, which he sent to Sazonov dur- 
ing the period Churchill was at the Admiralty. When 
Poincaré visited St. Petersburg in August, 1912, Sazonov 
wrote a long report, especially for the Czar, on the con- 
versations that took place, and we learn from it that 
Russia and France were bound by military and naval 
conventions to consider mobilization war; and that, in 
the event of war with Germany and Austria, the at- 
tempt would be made “‘entirely to destroy the German 
forces at all costs.’’ We also learn from it that General 
Joffre emphasized the importance ‘‘of reducing to a 
minimum the periods required for mobilization and for 
the advance of the armies.’’® 

One of the chief points in this report is that the 
French and the British General and Naval staffs were 
in close touch with one another and were uninter- 
i heed and with entire openness consulting one an- 
otner. 


* Quoted by Friedrich Stieve, Isvolsky and the World War, trans. by E. W. Dickes 
(N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), pp. 87-8. 
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. . . This continual exchange of ideas had led to a verbal 
agreement between the Governments of France and Great 
Britain, in which Great Britain had declared her readiness to 
come to the aid of France with her land and naval forces 
should France be attacked by Germany. Great Britain had 
promised to support France on land by a detachment 100,000 strong 
sent to the Belgian frontier, in order to ward off an invasion of the 
German army through Belgium, which was expected by the French 


General Staff... . 

When we spoke of the mutual assistance which Great 
Britain and France contemplated rendering to one another at 
sea, M. Poincaré touched on the possibility of simultaneous 
cooperation between the Russian and British naval forces.!° 


(italics mine) 


All this was kept secret from the House of Commons. 
There were, however, some few members ‘‘in the 
know.”’ The preparations then—two years before the 
wat began—show that the preponderance on land and 
sea against Germany and Austria was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Franco-Russian-British combination. 

In September of that year, Sazonov was at Balmoral, 
and in his report we find sufficient information to prove 
clearly that in answering the questions of Joseph King, 
J. W. Jowett, John Dillon and other members, Grey 
lied; and that Asquith lied too when Lord Hugh Cecil 
put his questions about sending ‘‘a very large armed 
force out of this country to operate in Europe.’’** 

Sazonov says: 


Your Majesty is aware that during M. Poincaré’s stay in 
St. Petersburg last summer he expressed to me a wish that I 
would clear up the question of the extent to which we might 
count on the co-operation of the British fleet in the event of 


such a war. 

I informed Grey confidentially of the main points of our 
naval convention with France, and remarked that under the 
treaty concluded the French fleet would endeavour to safe- 
guard our interests in the southern theatre of war by prevent- 
ing the Austrian fleet from penetrating into the Black Sea; 


10 Ibid., p. 88. 
11 Quoted in full by F. Neilson, How Diplomats Make War, pp. 207-8. 
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and I then asked whether Great Britain for her part could 
perform the same service for us in the north, by keeping the 
German squadrons away from our Baltic coasts. Grey de- 
clared unhesitatingly that should the anticipated conditions 
arise Great Britain would make every effort to strike a crip- 
pling blow at German naval power. On the question of 
military operations he said that negotiations had already 
taken place between the competent authorities concerned, 
but in these discussions the conclusion had been reached that 
while the British fleet could easily penetrate into the Baltic, 
its stay there would be very risky. Assuming Germany to 
succeed in laying hands on Denmark and closing the exit from 
the Baltic, the British fleet would be caught in a mousetrap. 
Accordingly Great Britain would have to confine her oper- 
ations to the North Sea. 

On his own initiative Grey then gave me a confirmation 
of what I already knew through Poincaré—an agreement 
exists between France and Great Britain, under which in the 
event of war with Germany Great Britain has accepted the 
obligation of bringing assistance to France not only on the 
sea but on land, by landing troops on the Continent. 

The King touched on the same question in one of his con- 
versations with me, and expressed himself even more strongly 
than his Minister. When I mentioned, letting him see my 
agitation, that Germany is trying to place her naval forces 
on a pe with Britain’s, His Majesty cried that any conflict 
would have disastrous results not only for the German navy 
but for Germany’s overseas trade, for, he said, ‘‘We shall 
sink every single German merchant ship we shall get hold 


of.’*12 


(Sazonov wrote the last sentence in English.) 
Is it to be imagined that the First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty did not know as much as Sazonov, and that he 
was not a party to the most damnable case of deliberate 
deception that was ever practiced upon a people? 


Those students of the case who have suggested that 


“it was a deliberately planned, plotted conspiracy to 
destroy Germany’’ have good reason for thinking so. 
The doctored reports of the powers, in their colored 
books, only skim the surface of the problems that were 


12 Quoted by Stieve, Isvolsky and the War, pp. 89-90. 
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buried deeply in the secret archives of the chancelleries. 
Churchill, in the 1949 edition of The World Crisis, does 
not attempt to meet the challenge of his most serious 
critics, and that is why he continues to perpetuate the 
falsehoods that were necessary to keep the people. war 
minded during the struggle. 

When Alfred Fabre-Luce wrote his book, La Victoire, 
published in English under the title of The Limitations 
of Victory, he was conscious of the many difficulties that 
stood in the way of treating the subject objectively. 
He tells us: 


... In this first part of our quest we only propose to find 
out what reply Germany has been able to make to the three 
definite accusations brought against her by the Allies, in 
1919 and since. 

A wide field (or rather jungle!) lies open to our enquiry. 
Amongst the innumerable authors who have written on the 
origins of the war, there are very few who inspire confidence; 
for the most part they are paid advocates, public men anxious 
to save their reputations, systematic opponents, hypnotized 
by the responsibilities of their own Government to the point 
of not seeing those of other Governments, ignorant megalo- 
maniacs who tackle great subjects just as fools write to 
kings. One comes across a few scholars, certainly, and a few 
honest men, but, as a rule, they decline to commit them- 
selves to any eae on the ground that the documents are 
not all available... .18 


All the documents will never be available. The marvel 
of it is we have so many upon which to work. We 
know now how the editors at the Foreign Office in 
Great Britain treated many of the telegrams; how they 
altered dates, omitted passages, and suppressed dis- 
patches containing some of the most important diplo- 
matic data. 

Many have wondered if Churchill, when he wrote 
his first volume, was in possession of the documents 
that were then available to any reader interested in the 
subject. Is it just to imply that the errors he makes are 


18 Op. cit. (N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, trans. by Constance Vesey), pp. 25-6. 
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due to his ignorance of many salient facts concerning 
the causes and the beginning of the ware 

Take two sentences to be found in Chapter I, ‘‘The 
Vials of Wrath”’: 


. . . The mighty educated States involved conceived with 
reason that their very existence was at stake. Germany hav- 
ing let Hell loose kept well in the van of terror. . . .14 


This is not so. None of the chief ministers, soldiers 
and sailors of Great Britain, France and Russia believed 
at the end of July 1914 that their ‘‘very existence was 
at stake.’’ Lord Esher, Chairman of the Council of Im- 
perial Defence, said he did not meet a man who did not 
believe it would be all over within six months. 

As for Germany having ‘‘let Hell loose,’’ he must 
have known, when he mobilized the fleet, that Great 
Britain was determined not to give her the chance of 
doing so. He knew it then and he knew it when he 
wrote the first volume of The World Crisis. Let us see 
what proof there is of this. In order to understand the 
significance of mobilization orders, it is necessary to re- 
member that it was understood by France and Russia 
that mobilization meant war. The telegram that Palé- 
ologue, the French Ambassador to Russia, sent to 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
stated: 


... Yesterday (the 25th of July) the War Minister told me 
that the Army Corps of the military districts of Kiev, Odessa, 
Kazan, and Moscow, were being mobilized. Secret instruc- 
tions are, however also being sent to the Vilna, Warsaw, and 
Petersburg districts. Martial law is being proclaimed in the 
towns and Governments of Petersburg and Moscow.'® 


Bourgeois quotes this unpublished document in his 
Les Origines et les Responsabilitées de la Grande Guerre. 

This action coincides with the one taken by Mr. 
Churchill. The British fleet put to sea from Weymouth 


14 The World Crisis, Vol. I, Bk. I, Ch. I, p. 4. 
18 Quoted by Fabre-Luce, Limitations of Victory, p. 50. 
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July 25th, ‘‘to bottle up the German navy.’’ Some re- 
viewers of the documents tried to show that the partial 
mobilization of the Russian army was not tantamount 
to an act of war and that the general mobilization, 
which was “‘an act of war,’’ did not take place until 
the 30th of July. Fabre-Luce, who is one of the most 
conservative of authors reviewing the documents, 
States: 


Now the order for Russian general mobilization was 
given at 4 p.m. on the 30th of July, twenty hours before the 
otder for Austrian general mobilization, and the German 
proclamation of a state of ‘‘danger of war,’’ and forty-eight 
hours before the German and French mobilizations. . . .8 


On Saturday, August Ist, the movement of regular 
passenger trains on the southern lines in England was 
utterly disorganized, by giving precedence to the pas- 
sage of troops to the ports. Next day companies of 
soldiers in full trench kit passed through the streets of 
London to the railway stations. 

The following passage from The Limitations of Victory 
completely destroys the idea that Germany ‘‘let Hell 


loose. 


. . . In Paris, according to a telegram from Isvolsky dated 
the Ist of August, 1914, Poincaré intended to summon a meet- 
ing of Parliament when the mobilization orders had been 
carried out, in order to obtain the necessary authority to 
declare war, but lived in hope of Germany’s taking the ini- 
tiative, and of this facilitating British co-operation, and 
saving the necessity for ‘‘a public debate on the application 
of the treaty of alliance,’’ which he would ‘‘prefer to avoid.”’ 
On the 2nd of August another telegram from the Russian 
Ambassador announced that the frontier violations by ‘‘small 
isolated detachments’’ would enable the Government to 
open hostilities ‘‘without a formal declaration of war,’’ and 
to announce it on the 4th of August to the Chamber. War 
was therefore certain on that date, apart from any German initiative. 
But what is more, the German aggressor was not at all anxious 
to invade us. .. .!” italics in original) 


16 [bid., p. 52. 17 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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What did Grey’s effort to avert war amount to when 
all these armies were on the move? Did he know that 
mobilization meant war? Did he know that his proposal 
for Russia and Austria to enter into direct conversations 
about the Serbian affair was torpedoed by the mobiliza- 
tion orders? 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen, British Ambassador at Vienna, 
reported to Grey: 


... Austria, in fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself 
had at this point good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by 
the communication made to you on the Ist August by Count 
Mensdorff (Austrian Ambassador at London) to the effect 
that Austria had neither ‘“‘banged the door’’ on compromise 
nor cut off the conversations. M. Schebeko to the end was 
working hard for peace. He was using the most conciliatory 
language to Count Berchtold, and he informed me that the 
latter, as well as Count Forgach (Austro-Hungarian Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) had responded in the 
same spirit. Certainly it was too much for Russia to expect 
that Austria would hold back her armies, but this matter 
could probably have been settled by negotiations, and M. 
Schebeko repeatedly told me he was prepared to accept any 
reasonable compromise. Unfortunately these conversations at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of 
the dispute to the more dangerous ground of a direct con- 
flict between Germany and Russia.18 


The facts about the Russian mobilization, partial and 
general, have been known for over thirty years. I have 
many books written by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Americans—all published shortly after the First World 
War—which deal with the mobilization of the powers; 
and most of these works show clearly that it was Rus- 
sia that ‘‘let Hell loose,’’ and not Germany. 

Edmund Morel, in his book, Truth and the War, sums 
up the findings of many authors on this subject: 


. . . So advanced were the Russian preparations on the Ger- 
man frontier that on August 3 the Russians attacked Memel; 
on August 5 the Russian covering troops crossed the German 


18 Quoted by F. Neilson, Duty to Civilization (1923), Ch. VII, pp. 86-7. 
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frontier near Lyck; on August 7 Rennenkampf’s main army 
crossed the German frontier at Suwalki, while Samsonov, one 
of the most popular generals in the Russian army, with five 
army corps, was advancing from Mlawa. On the 20th the 
Germans were routed at Gumbinnen after a four days’ battle; 
on the 21st they were again heavily defeated between Frank- 
enau and Orlau. By the 25th the whole of East Prussia up to 
the Vistula was in Russian occupation.!® 


There are so many errors in the first eight chapters of 
The World Crisis that it would require a very long book 
to deal with them in a comprehensive way. No excuse 
can be found for a minister of the inner cabinet perpetu- 
ating the nonsense of the propaganda and making such 
stupid blunders. The worst of it is, he seems to have no 
inclination to correct them, although he has had 
_several opportunities to do so. As we shall see later 
on, the electorate of the constituencies after the war, 
when he presented himself as a candidate, were not 
impressed with his fitness to act for the good of Great 
Britain in a crisis. 

Some of my sanguine friends have repeatedly told me 
that the historians of the future will have to turn to 
my books on the wars for information that cannot be 
found in the documents. Recently, in London, one of 
the men who was directly concerned in the preparations 
for World War I told me that they explained ‘‘the 
undercurrent causes for the conflict.”’ 

As a student of most of the literature that has been 
published in histories, biographies, and memoirs since 
the termination of the First World War, I realize how 
superficial most of the information is that we gather 
from these works. It is not altogether the fault of their 
authors that they have lacked the opportunity to get a 
peep behind the scenes and have failed to go deeper 
into the diplomatic complications, national animosities, 
struggle for markets, and the ambitions of politicians. 


19 Op, cit., p. 136. 
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There are no colored books in which information of 
this sort is to be found. 

And, yet, after forty years of intensive study, I am 
finding in old and new works—English, American, 
French, Belgian, Italian—new facts that take me by 
surprise. I finished writing How Diplomats Make War on 
Christmas day, 1914. But it was not published until 
the autumn of the following year. It was soon trans- 
lated into Swedish and German, and after the war, 
appeared in French, and copious extracts from it were 
published in Italy. 

In 1921, Duty to Civilization was printed as a series of 
atticles in the Chicago paper, Unity. This was a supple- 
ment to How Diplomats Make War, and many editions 
of it came out in the following years, amounting to 
many thousands of copies. More work of this order was 
published in The Freeman (magazine) during the four 
years of its life, 1920-24. Then when the Second World 
War began, I started my day-by-day commentary in 
The Tragedy of Europe, which covered the events of the 
six full years 1939-45. I am informed that it is the only 
record of its kind that exists, but as it is contained in 
five large volumes, it is not to be expected that the 
public will know much about it. 

When the Second World War terminated, I was urged 
by friends here and in England to epitomize The Tragedy 
of Europe and give some of the chief points in one vol- 
ume. This I did in The Makers of War. My reason for 
giving this bit of history is to assure the readers of the 
work I am now engaged upon that I am an old hand at 
the craft. It is no new thing for me to recount the real 
stories of the war. My study of them began in the days 
when George Douglas Brown was commissioned by 
McClurg to write a life of Kruger—fifty-four years ago. 
And when I entered politics as a candidate for the New- 
port Division of Shropshire in 1902, I devoted a good 
deal of time to the matter of the causes of war and the 
consequences. 
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Another reason for mentioning the books I have 
written on this subject is that I am far too old now to 
make a pretense of writing a purely historical work on 
Winston Churchill’s career as a politician. But the in- 
formation this story lacks will be found in the hooks 
mentioned above, particularly in The Tragedy of Europe 
and The Makers of War. 

I presume I am the last of his old associates. I can 
think of only a few men still alive who knew him in 
the early days: L. S. Amery, Lord Samuel, and Viscount 
Lambert. But these men were mere acquaintances in 
those days. Indeed, I have never met one in the company 
of Baron de Forest or of the Guest family. When Church- 
ill crossed the floor of the House in 1904, he was heartily 
despised by the Conservatives, many of whom in the 
bitterness of debate did not hesitate to throw the 
epithet of “‘Rat!’’ at him. Yet, he found his severest 
critics on the Liberal benches among the Radical sec- 
tion. He was never trusted by them. 

We know from Fisher’s letters to Lord Esher what the 
Admiral thought of him, and Lloyd George in his 
memoirs has not spared the Tory deserter who, when he 
crossed the floor, took his seat next to the despised 
‘“pro-Boer.”’ 

Now when I enter upon the story of his activities 
during the fatal days a July, 1914, I shall be brief be- 
cause the reader will find in my books mentioned above 
much more information about this period of his career 
than I am disposed to set down here. There I tell about 
the United Press correspondent seeking an interview 
with him and how Lord Hugh Cecil in the Lobby took 
him by the throat and hissed, ‘‘You did it! You did 1it!"’ 

One incident, however, I have perhaps overlooked, 
which is worth recording, because it is indicative of a 
strain in his makeup noticed by people who knew him 
well. One day after the declaration of war in August 
1914, on the adjournment of the House, he sauntered 
into the hall behind the bar. As he approached, ten or 
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a dozen Tories fired questions at him. He made no 
teply; but smiles of self-satisfaction wreathed his face. 
The question he was asked was, ‘‘Where is the German 
fleet?’’ The expected battle at sea had not taken place. 

I asked, ‘‘Has there been a mutiny?’’ He made no 
reply, but smiled graciously. He enjoyed every moment 
of this demonstration. Toward the end of September, 
after the loss of the three cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy, and 
Hogue, with 1,459 officers and men killed, I saw him 
cross Whitehall. There was no smile upon his face. He 
looked dejected, conscious that the task to which he 
had committed himself had suddenly assumed enormous 
proportions. 

Then came the disaster to the Audacious in October, 
and why he should devote so much space to the pro- 
posal that he made to the cabinet about keeping her 
loss a secret, I cannot understand. For I heard about it 
a few hours after it took place. I was with my friend, 
Douglas Graham, the proprietor of a Midland news- 
paper, when the editor informed him about that horror. 
Next day thousands knew it, and certainly the enemy 
was informed of her loss. 

I have many books by authors of different countries 
in which the reader can find much information about 
the recklessness of Churchill. The exploits that he 
planned with a certainty of success usually terminated 
in disaster. Still, his bitterest foe will grant that, after 
the event, he usually had the courage to face the con- 
sequences and the severe criticism of acts that went 
awty, although repentance is foreign to his nature. The 
mishaps that arose from unforeseen circumstances, over 
which he had no control, dogged his exploits with 
persistent regularity. 


XIX 
Churchill’s Political Prototype 


THERE ARE MANY PASSAGES IN Mr. CHURCHILL'S BOOKS 
about his meetings with Joseph Chamberlain, but there 
are no references to the career of that gentleman before 
he deserted the Liberal party and became what was 
called a Liberal-Unionist. The Chamberlain he knew 
was the Colonial Secretary of the Conservative Govern- 
ment when the Prime Minister of England was Lord 
Salisbury. Perhaps the early history of the member for 
West Birmingham was a sealed book to Churchill, al- 
though there were many pages written by well-known 
critics that were open to the public eye when Churchill 
decided upon a political career. If he had taken the op- 
portunity to read these character sketches, he might 
have had the nous to learn from them some grave les- 
sons about changing one’s mind as the political wind 
veers and as the personal aims of the politician are 
affected. 

I have before me a record of more than a dozen in- 
stances of Chamberlain eating his words. Before he 
left Gladstone’s ministry, he was looked upon as a 
Radical, and the Tory party considered him a dangerous 
man. And well it might, for he had proclaimed against 
Toryism and denounced the House of Lords. At Den- 
bigh, on October 20, 1884, he said, ‘““We cannot turn 
and twist and change our opinions and put forward new 
ones every full moon as the Tories do. . . . Our convic- 
tions and opinions remain what they always have 
been.’’? 


1 This and all the following excerpts from Mr. Chamberlain's speeches are given 
in The Democratic Monthly, December 1906, p. 3. 
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On another occasion he claimed to have been ‘‘a 
Home Ruler long before Mr. Gladstone.’’? He con- 
demned the jingo, and imperialism in all its forms. He 
urged the people to have nothing to do with protection. 
And of colonial preference he said, ‘‘It would make the 
Empire odious to the working people.’’* He was in 
favor of one man, one vote;* and as for the Transvaal 
and Majuba, he complimented Sir Evelyn Wood who 
resisted ‘“‘the temptation which might well be strong 
to a soldier of using his overwhelming forces in order 
to revenge a military disaster.’” 

Several times he reminded the Tories of the two 
familiar lines: 


A merciful Providence fashioned them hollow 
O’ purpose that they might their principles swallow. 


English statesmen before the day of Chamberlain 
sometimes changed their minds. Peel, Lord John Russell, 
Disraeli, and Gladstone were accused of this political 
caprice. But there 1s no instance in history, since the 
days of William Pitt, of any man making a practice of it 
until Joseph Chamberlain crossed the floor of the House. 

When was there ever a statesman so firmly fixed in 
his desire to maintain a principle that a crisis in do- 
mestic or foreign affairs would not shake his disposition 
and force him to resort to an expedient that was not in 
harmony with principle? Most of the mistakes that are 
made in governing arise from the urgencies of having 
to devise legislative means of meeting temporary de- 
mands. Often these palliatives are worse than the dis- 
ease, for it is through them that precedents reach the 
statute book, there to obscure the root of the problem, 
which calls for reform. 

However, it was not a spasmodic disturbance in 
domestic or foreign affairs that caused Chamberlain to 

2 Speech at Dingwall, April 19, 1887. 
3 Speech at Manchester, 1897. 


4 Speech at Birmingham, January 29, 1885. 
5 Speech at Birmingham, June 7, 1881. 
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leave Gladstone. It was a grave problem that had been 
festering since Pitt had bribed the Irish landlords to 
join the Union. Here a principle was deeply involved. 
How a man who had been a Home Ruler by conviction 
could join a party that was utterly opposed to Irish 
self-government is not easily explained. ) 

Joseph Chamberlain is the only prominent British 
politician in our time that I can think of who sat for 
One constituency. West Birmingham was his citadel, 
and I think he had only to contest the seat four times. 
The electorate there was for ‘‘Joe,’’ no matter how often 
he changed his mind. When Outhwaite was selected by 
the Birmingham Liberals to contest the seat in 1906, I 
went there for a couple of weeks to aid his effort. Dur- 
ing that time I met men who had been associated with 
Chamberlain on the town council, and learned a good 
deal from them about his early career. An alderman 
who knew him well—a better Radical than Chamber- 
lain ever was—told me that, when “‘Joe’’ returned from 
South Africa, he was so shocked at what had been 
done, he considered it necessary to start a campaign for 
colonial preference to take the voters’ attention away 
from the scandals of the Boer War, which would be 
‘‘very effective’ cannon and shot for the Liberal party. 

Chamberlain was a new type in British politics, and 
when the Liberals swept into power in 1906, many of 
the old heads in both parties believed it was one that 
would never appear again in the political arena. They 
were mistaken. There was a young man in the House, 
elected as a Conservative for Oldham, who, for change 
of party and change of mind, was to eclipse the record 
of Chamberlain. This young man broke all records. He 
fought elections and contested seats in six constituencies. 
No prominent politician suffered such sensational de- 
feats, and it was not until he became the member for 
the Woodford Division of Essex that he found the 
constituency as safe for him as West Birmingham had 
been for Chamberlain. 
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It is amazing to read Churchill’s speeches and con- 
sider the pledges he made to get votes at some of these 
elections. At Dundee during World War I, he said: 
“Our whole nation must be organised, must be social- 
ised, if you like the word, must be organised.’’® He then 
advocated the nationalization of the railways. It does 
seem incredible that a politician who had held high 
office would go to such lengths to gain a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Joseph Chamberlain was accused over and over 
again of eating his words but what shall be said of 
Churchill? He not only ate his words but shattered the 
moral sentiments in which he clothed them. 

A review of his political career reveals that fact, for 
no one who was grounded in the Tory faith or had 
studied the doctrine of Liberalism, as expressed by Cob- 
den and Gladstone, could have maneuvered through so 
many peculiar changes of notion to suit the exigencies 
of his ambition. I cannot find in his own works or in 
the memoirs of his colleagues a single economic or 
political principle that he held steadfastly. Indeed, 
some of the best speeches that he made before he went 
to the Admiralty were basically a mete potpourri of 
the pronouncements of men who gave expression to 
their party faith. 

The test of his caliber as candidate and statesman is 
proved by the record of his defeats in the constituencies. 
After a trial, the electors discovered they could not 
trust him, and Lloyd George was perfectly right when 
he said Churchill ‘‘had never attracted, he had cer- 
tainly never retained, the affection of any section, 
province or town.” 

In the autumn of 1913, there was a rumor to the effect 
that a group of young Tories were conspiring to woo 
Winston from the Liberals. The reason given out for 
this was that these ebullient young gentlemen led by 
Lord Wolmer were dissatisfied with their leaders and 


® Quoted by Emrys Hughes, Winston Churchill in War and Peace, pp. 98-100. 
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wanted some new blood that would put ‘‘fire and 
frenzy’ into the apathetic ranks of the party. When 
this trifling rebellion was mentioned in the smoke room, 
Liberal members scoffed and jeered at the absurdity of 
the thing. One of the rebels was questioned about it. 
He said, “I know nothing of the conspiracy to get 
Churchill away from the Liberals, but he crossed the 
floor of the House once, and why shouldn't he cross it 
again, if he feels disposed.”’ 

It was a good joke and was soon forgotten. After the 
turn of the year, a surprise came from Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, who, at Alcester, January 20, 1914, said: 


He strongly dissociated himself from the attempts which 
wete now being made on Tory platforms to hold up Mr. 
Winston Churchill as being a much-abused man, who could 
really be a patriot and a splendid fellow if it were not for 
the wicked Radical Party. If there was any proposal behind 
all this to get Mr. Churchill to go back to the Conservative 
Party, he (Lord Willoughby), as a member of the rank and 
file of that party, declared he would have nothing whatever 
2 do with it, and that Mr. Churchill had better stop where 

e was.? 


This statement by Lord Willoughby brought the 
matter to a head, and the conspiracy, if it were one, 
was scotched. Now it is not to be thought for a moment 
that Churchill had any intention of leaving the Liberals. 
In the first place, the Tories had nothing to offer him; 
they were in opposition, and so long as Home Rule was 
a burning question, the Liberals could depend on a 
majority in the House. Moreover, the coming war had 
to be considered, and it was not likely that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with such a prospect in view, 
would give up the opportunity of gaining a great vic- 
tory for the British Armada, as planned by Fisher and 
himself. 

Yet, this story throws a searchlight upon the char- 
acter of Churchill. It pictures him as an unstable poli- 


1 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXII, Feb. 1914, p. 49. 
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tician ready, in the opinion of the so-called conspirators, 
to desert the friends who had done more for him than 
the Tories would ever have the power to do. 

After the termination of the First World War, I was 
often asked certain questions about the Churchill I 
knew when I was a member of Parliament. It is now 
strange to recall the men who were curious to know 
what I thought of him. I can mention Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Arthur Ponsonby, Noel Buxton, Arthur Hen- 
derson, Lord Dewar, Sir Thomas Lipton, and other 
men, whose names were well known to the public. 

I have told the story of our political relationship 
elsewhere. It was nothing like what the gossips made 
of it. He had nothing to offer me, and he knew that I 
would not take office under any consideration. I think 
the only reason why he was interested in me was be- 
cause of the influence I had in the constituencies. 

He has been something of a puzzle to his relatives 
and associates because of the extraordinary contradic- 
tions that are found in his political career. To Lloyd 
George he was an enigma. Not long after he. went to 
the Admiralty, the Liberal Whips were deeply dis- 
turbed at the loss of Liberal seats at the by-elections. 
They saw clearly that the electors were profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the government, and they could not help 
but find a reason for it in the enormous expenditure on 
the navy and the army, and that Churchill could not 
be trusted in an international crisis. 

During the years 1912-13, Churchill was considered 
to be a political liability, and I was told by some Liberal 
agents in constituencies where by-elections were taking 
place that they hoped he would not come down to 
speak for the Liberal candidate. The Radicals had good 
reason to think that all the war-like preparations meant 
a conflict with Germany. Yet, cabinet ministers in the 
country tried to assure the electors that the government 
was working for peace. In January, 1914, at Hoxton, 
Lord Haldane said: 
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... It was with pleasure that he thought of the great power 
for good of the two statesmen in Europe, Dr. Bethmann 
Hollweg and Sir Edward Grey. Those two had worked for 
all they were worth, and we had seen the fruits of it during 
a period of great anxiety and crisis, when probably without 
that group system we might have had a conflagration in 
Europe. These groups had a new value and meaning. They 
did not exist to break the peace, but to keep the peace. . . .8 


A few weeks after this declaration, Charles Master- 
man, who had been promoted to cabinet rank as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was defeated at 
Bethnal Green, and this discouraging result was fol- 
lowed by the loss of Leith Burghs. In February, six 
months before the war, the King’s speech contained 
the following announcement: 


I am happy to say that My negotiations, both with the 
German Government and the Ottoman Government as regards 
matters of importance to the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of this country in Mesopotamia, are rapidly ap- 
proaching a satisfactory issue... .° 


In March, the supplementary naval estimates were 
introduced, and in the Commons Churchill referred to 
the ‘‘armor-plate ring.’’ He said that there were five 
firms in the country that supplied the government with 
armor and that it was not easy to break it. He doubted 
whether substantial competition would come from 
abroad to affect home prices. If it could be done, he 
said, ‘‘I should certainly, both as an administrator and 
a Free Trader, not hesitate for a moment to adopt that 
course. 7° 

Sir Edward Grey in March told the Commons there 
were good understandings amongst the powers and that 
we had come through troublous times without war. 

Earlier in the year, the Foreign Secretary, in an at- 
tempt to mollify the Radical dissentients in the country, 
spoke at Manchester and made a confession that was 


8 [bid., p. 2. * Ibid., March 1914, p. 76. 10 Tbid., p. 130. 
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intended to meet the criticism concerning naval ex- 
penditure. He said: 


While British naval expenditure is a great factor in the 
naval expenditure of Europe, the forces which are making 
that expenditure increase generally are really beyond our 
control. I admit that we had some eg paced originally 
in building the first Dreadnought. No doubt we are open to 
the criticism that we set the example." 


When, in March, the navy estimates for 1914-15 were 
introduced, there was a net increase of nearly three 
million pounds. The First Lord had many startling an- 
nouncements to make: 


I may be asked what is the necessity for the additional 
5,000 men for which we are now asking, as compared with 
the German increase for this year of 6,210. We can at this 
moment man fully our whole Fleet on mobilisation. There is 
no shortage of any kind. If war breaks out to-morrow, every 
ship can be sent to sea with its approved complement. This 


was also true of the Fleet which existed this time last year. 
12 


The preacher of free trade, as a means to peace, was 
evidently eh Sagi for violent means of dislocating 
trade. Certainly this statement could not be regarded as 
a sedative that would quiet the nerves of his critics in 
the country. But more startling information was to 
come. He told the House on March 17, 1914: 


. . . Forty ships [merchant vessels] have been armed so far 
with two 4.7 guns apiece, and by the end of 1914-15 seventy 
ships will have been so armed. They are armed solely for 
defensive Pha cee The guns are mounted in the stern, 
and can only fire on a pursuer. . . .!® 


Rather an awkward place for guns for a ship that 
sighted a German submarine on her prow! 

Before two months had passed, two more sound 
Liberal seats were lost to the party: North East Derby- 
shire by-election went to the Tories; and also the one 


11 [bid., p. 66. 12 Ibid., April 1914, p. 190. 18 Ibid. 
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at Ipswich. The Whips were alarmed, and Percy Illing- 
worth asked me what would happen if the government 
had to go to the country on the Home Rule question. 
I had not to ponder the matter for a moment; I told 
him that the Tories would sweep into power. . 

The enormous increase in the army and navy estimates 
undoubtedly sent thousands of the young Liberals into 
the Labor camp. But worse, the domestic questions 
were seething: the discontent of labor, votes for women, 
and the Ulster question, with the revolt at the Curragh, 
gave the Tories the critical field to themselves. Save 
for one or two speeches he made in the House and in 
the country on the Home Rule question, Churchill took 
little or no part in the controversies which raged in the 
country. No minister I know of worked so thoroughly, 
so constantly at his Admiralty job as Churchill did in 
these months. The date line for the conflict as laid 
down by Lord Fisher was August 1914, and whether 
Churchill took this seriously or not, his indefatigable 
industry meant that the navy would be ready when 
the day came. 


XX 
Asquith’s Appraisal of Churchill 


AUDACITY WILL CARRY FAR IN POLITICS IF IT IS USED WITH 
discretion. Before Churchill went to the Admiralty, his 
colleagues realized that he was determined to make 
himself heard, no matter how he disturbed the routine 
notions of his associates. It was well known that he 
was heartily disliked for his pushful manner at cabinet 
meetings. But no one knew what was to be done about 
it, and they had to accept his aggressiveness, whether 
they liked it or not. 

It is true that Grey, Haldane, and Lloyd George have 
paid tribute to his capacity for work, and these men 
commend his courage, but they all withhold from him 
the palm for discretion. They feared something danger- 
ous 1n him. In searching the memoirs of his colleagues, 
I cannot find a sentence of praise for statesmanship. He 
lacked precision and discrimination. Asquith in his 
Memories and Reflections treats him kindly. I shall quote 
passages about Churchill which present some of his 
characteristics in a strong light. On August 4, 1914 
there is entered the following note: ‘‘Winston, who has 
got on all his war-paint, is longing for a sea fight in 
the early hours of the morning to result in the sinking 
of the Goeben. The whole thing fills me with sadness.’’! 

A night or two after, Mrs. Asquith noted his de- 
meanor when he came to the cabinet meeting. She, her 
husband, and the children were in tears, but Churchill 
was ‘‘all smiles.”’ 


1 Op. cit. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1928, 2 vols.), Vol. II, p. 26. 
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Churchill was not satisfied to attend only to the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty. After two months of war, Ant- 
werp was threatened, and much to the disgust of some 
of the military staff, the First Lord began to meddle 
with the concerns of the War Office. Here are some of 
Asquith’s comments upon the expeditions he under- 
took: 


September 9. The adventurous Winston is just off to Dun- 
kirk to superintend his new flying base. He will be back by 
lunch-time to-morrow.’ 


September 19. Joffre is very anxious that we should make 
a diversion on the north coast of France to frighten the Ger- 
mans as to their lines of communication, so Winston has 
sent there, to reinforce his aeroplanes and armed motorcars, 
his Marine brigade of about 3,000 men.? 


September 29. Winston turned up this morning and gave 
me a full and vivid narrative of his journey to the Front. He 
left here on Saturday morning and spent Sunday with French 
and his troops, returning after a visit to his own little army 
at Dunkirk, on Monday night. He went all along the Eng- 
lish line, about fifteen miles, and saw everything that was to 
be seen. The army was in the best possible condition, and in 
a perfectly impregnable position, for the most part lining the 
north bank of the Aisne... .* 


October 1. The fall of Antwerp would be a great moral blow 
to the Allies, for it would leave the whole of Belgium for 
the moment at the mercy of the Germans. The commander 
telegraphs that he does not think they can hold out for more 
than another three days. Of course it would be idle butchery 
to send a force like Winston's little army there. . . .5 


October 3. I was away, but Grey, Kitchener and Winston 
held a late meeting and, I fancy with Grey’s rather reluctant 
consent, the intrepid Winston set off at midnight and ought 
to have reached Antwerp at about nine this morning. He will 
go straightaway and see the Belgian Ministers. Sir John 
French is making preparations to send assistance by way of 
Lille. I have had a talk with K. this morning and we are both 
rather anxiously awaiting Winston's report. I do not know 
how fluent he is in French, but, if he was able to do himself 
justice in a foreign tongue, the Belges will have listened to 


2 Ibid., p. 39. 3 Ibid., p. 41 * Ibid., p. 42. 6 [bid., p. 48. 
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a discourse the like of which they have never heard before. 
I cannot but think that he will stiffen them up.® 


October 5. Far more interesting than anything else for the 
moment is Antwerp. Winston succeeded in bucking up the 
Belgians, who gave up their idea of retreat to Ocal and are 
now going to hold Antwerp for as long as they can, trusting 
upon our coming to their final assistance. Winston had al- 
ready moved up his Marines from Dunkirk, and they are now 
in the Antwerp trenches. We hear to-day that they are doing 
well, but have already had 70 casualties. He had also sent 
for the rest of his Naval Brigade. ... 

Then comes a real bit of tragi-comedy. I found when I 
atrived here this morning a telegram from Winston, who 
proposes to resign his office in order to take the command 
in the field of this great military force. Of course, without 
consulting anybody, I at once telegraphed to him warm ap- 
preciation of his mission and his offer, with a most decided 
negative, saying we could not spare him at the Admiralty. 
I had not meant to read it at the Cabinet, but as everybody, 
including K., began to ask how soon he was going to return, 
I was at last obliged to do so. Winston is an ex-lieutenant 
of Hussars, and would, if his ae had been accepted, 
have been in command of two distinguished major-generals, 
not to mention brigadiers, colonels, etc., while the Navy 
were only contributing their little brigades.’ 


October 6. Winston persists in remaining there, which 
leaves the Admiralty here without a head, and I have had to 
tell them to submit all decisions to me. I think that Winston 
ought to return now that a capable general is arriving. He 
has done good service. ® 


October 7. Winston is in great form, and I think has thor- 
oughly enjoyed his adventure. He was quite ready to take 
over in Belgium, and did so, in fact, for a couple of days, 
the army, the navy, and the civil government. ? 


October 8. The French have diverted the relief force which 
they had promised to send Winston from Paris, and Rawlin- 
son with his 7th Division, unsupported by the French, is not 
quite strong enough to keep the road of retirement open... . 
Poor Winston is very depressed, as he feels that his mission 
has been in vain.'° 


October 12. Brigadier-General Arthur Asquith came to 
lunch yesterday and I had a long talk with him after mid- 


8 Ibid., p. 49. 7 Ibid., pp. 49-51. 8 Ibid., p. 51. 9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 
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night, in the course of which he gave me a full and vivid 
account of the expedition to Antwerp and the retirement. 
Marines of course are splendid troops and can go anywhere 
and can do anything, but Winston ought never to have sent 
the two Naval Brigades. I was assured that all the recruits 
were being left behind, and that the main body at any rate 
consisted of seasoned Naval Reserve men. As a matter of fact 
only about one quarter were Reservists and the rest were a 
callow crowd of the rawest recruits, most of whom had never 
fired off a rifle, while none of them had even handled an en- 
trenching tool.!! 


October Caundated). Since I came back I have had a long 
call from Winston, who, after dilating in great detail on the 
actual situation, became suddenly very confidential and im- 
plored me not to take a conventional view of his future. 
Having, as he says, tasted blood these last few days, he is 
beginning, like a tiger, to raven for more, and begs that 
sooner or later—and the sooner the better—he may be rfe- 
lieved of his present office and put in some kind of military 
command. I told him that he could not be spared from the 
Admiralty, but he scoffs at that, alleging that the naval part 
of the business is practically over, as our superiority will 
grow greater and greater every month. His mouth waters at 
the sight and thought of K.’s new armies. Are these ‘‘glit- 
tering commands’’ to be entrusted to ‘‘dug-out trash’’ bred 
on the obsolete tactics of twenty-five years ago, ‘‘mediocrities 
who have led a sheltered life mouldering in a military rou- 
tine,’’ etc., etc.? For about a quarter of an hour he poured 
forth a ceaseless cataract of invective and appeal, and I much 
regretted that there was no shorthand writer within hear- 
ing, as some of his unpremeditated phrases were quite price- 
less. He was, however, three parts serious and declared that 
a political career was nothing to him in comparison with 
military glory.!? 


The portrait Asquith draws of Churchill is so life- 
like that it is difficult to understand why he was toler- 
ated for so long. He made blunder after blunder, set 
most of his colleagues by the ears, quarrelled with 
Fisher, and then with Kitchener, and generally meddled 
in affairs that were not within his province. 

In March, Asquith had a visit from Massingham, the 


11 Ibid., pp. 53-4. 12 Ibid., pp. 54-5. 
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editor of The New Statesman, a man of great influence in 
the Liberal party. 

Massingham came here. with a horrible tale which. he 
swears can be proved to be true on the best authority. It is 
that Winston is intriguing hard to supplant E. Grey at the 
Foreign Office and to put A.J.B. in his place. There is no 
doubt that Winston is at the moment a complete victim to 
B.’s charm. Lloyd George has been here for his favourite 
morning indulgence, ten minutes’ discursive discussion on 
things in general. I asked him what he thought of the Mas- 
singham story, and rather to my surprise he said he believed 
it was substantially true. He thinks that Winston has, for 
the time at any rate, allowed himself to be swallowed whole 
by A.J.B., on whom he, L.G., after working with him for a 
week or two, is now disposed to be rather severe. It 1s a pity 
that Winston has not a better sense of proportion. I am really 
fond of him, but I regard his future with many misgivings. 
I do not think he will ever get to the top in English politics 
with all his wonderful gifts... .18 


In reading the memoirs of men who were associated 
with Churchill in politics and in the forces, it is sur- 
prising how often they pay tribute to his ‘‘wonderful 
gifts.’’ Yet, in not one instance does the recorder state 
definitely what they were. Undoubtedly he had the 
gifts of energy, criticism, denunciation, and fortitude. 
But these are negative virtues and have been found in 
thousands of well-known men who failed in their 
missions. John Morley said, after Churchill’s defeat at 
the by-election in North-West Manchester, ‘“Winston 
has no principles.’’ 

We look in vain for a single reference to one in the 
books that deal with him. He might have been the 
architect of plans for the Admiralty and for the army, 
which sounded good when he spoke of them and looked 
well on paper when he wrote them out; but when they 
were put into execution, they were dogged by failure. 

Let us take two important events in which he played 
a principal part, which came to a disastrous end. In 
his book, Amid These Storms, he says: 


13 Ihid., pp. 81-2. 
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I ought, for instance, never to have gone to Antwerp. I 
ought to have remained in London and endeavoured to force 
the Cabinet and Lord Kitchener to take more effective action 
than they did, while I all the time sat in my position of great 
authority with all the leeetae which shield great au- 
thority from rough mischance. Instead, I passed four or five 
vivid days amid the shells, excitement and tragedy of the 
defence of Antwerp. I soon became so deeply involved in the 
local event that I had in common decency to offer to the 
government my resignation of my office as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in order to see things through on the spot. Lucky 
indeed it was for me that my offer was not accepted.!4 


Why he was permitted to leave London, for an ex- 
pedition he was totally unfitted to undertake, is a 
mystery. His colleagues knew perfectly well he was a 
reckless man and had completely underestimated the 
German skill and power on land and sea. Antwerp was 
another instance of his boyish idea of starting an in- 
trepid adventure with ‘‘a handful of men.’ Surely 
there were cabinet ministers and soldiers, too, who 
knew of many instances of his desire to play the role 
of Horatius at the bridge. One episode they might have 
recalled was the fate of the armored train in South 
Africa; another which might have given them pause, 
if they had thought of it, was his escapade in Sidney 
Street. 

There were men in the army and in the navy who 
were well acquainted with the mistakes he had made, 
and if they had been consulted by Asquith, they would 
have been able to inform him about Churchill’s es- 
capade. What Kitchener was thinking of when he let 
him go to Antwerp is a conundrum not easily answered, 
for he had had a long experience of what the gentleman 
was capable of doing, ever since the days of the war in 
the Sudan and his exploits in the fight against the Boers. 

The fact of the matter about the confusion of thought 
in London is that the onrush of the Germans through 
Belgium, and the tactics of von Tirpitz and his battle 


14 Op. cit. (N.Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932), pp. 16-7. 
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fleet completely unnerved the men in the War Cabinet 
as well as the chiefs of the army and navy. Nothing 
had turned out as Kitchener and Churchill had hoped 
it would. The Kaiser’s armada did not come into the 
open to be smashed by the British fleet. Worse, still, 
the commanders of the French army were at logger- 
heads with the British generals from the first. These 
shocks were so severe that the wonder is that anything 
like order was restored after Churchill left the Ad- 
miralty. | 

Never were plans so disastrously destroyed as were 
those of the Allies in the first months of the war. So 
certain were they of a speedy victory on land and sea 
that men in power expected the war to be over by 
Christmas. Therefore, we can easily imagine the state 
of mind of the War Cabinet; for the condition of things 
in Europe and around the British Isles looked extremely 
black when spring came in 1915. 

Yet, it is difficult to understand the course Asquith 
took with Churchill for, in his memoirs, he distinctly 
reveals a knowledge of his characteristics. Perhaps one 
of Winston's remarkable gifts was hypnotic power, for 
not only the War Cabinet but Kitchener himself seemed 
to have been mesmerized by him. | 

The singular thing about all this is that Churchill is 
conscious of the mistakes he made, but the realization 
of his blunders came long after the disasters took place. 
He seems to have lacked the precious attribute of fore- 
sight. Meditation of a plan—its consequences when 
put into operation—seemed to him to be a process of 
castration. It is clear that he was ready to take com- 
mand of the Ship of State on a moment’s notice on a 
voyage to uncharted seas. He would be pilot, navigator, 
helmsman, engineer, and stoker. 

His admissions in the first chapter of Amid These 
Storms, tread in the light of today—or in that of 1932, 
when he wrote it—are made for the sole purpose of 
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mollifying the reader who has suffered from them. He 
Says: 
So far as my own personal course has been concerned, I 
have mostly acted in politics as I felt I wanted to act. When 
I have desired to do or say anything and have refrained 
therefrom through prudence, slothfulness or being dissuaded 
by others, I have always felt ashamed of myself at the time; 


though sometimes afterwards I saw that it was lucky for me 
I was checked... .48 


It would have been much better for us all if he had 
realized his recklessness when he first went into politics 
or if his friends who knew this disturbing trait had 
checked him more often. 

Confession is good for the soul, but such confessions 
as Churchill makes in his book can never in any way 
expiate the damage he wrought. He says: 

When the Great War broke out and I started with the 
enormous prestige of having prepared the fleet in spite of 
so much opposition and of having it ready according to the 
science of those days almost to a single ship, at the fateful 
hour, I made the singular mistake of being as much inter- 
ested in the military as in the naval operations. Thus, with- 
out prejudice to my Admiralty work, I was led into taking 
minor military responsibilities upon my shoulders which ex- 
posed me to all those deadly risks on a small scale that await 


those in high stations who come too closely in contact with 
action in detai].}6 ~~~ 


That he was conscious of his failings, when he wrote 
Amid These Storms, is shown on many pages in his book. 
He not only knew his defects, for his associates spoke 
of them quite openly; but he knew he could not ignore 
an explanation of some of them. In one chapter he deals 
with the subject of “‘Consistency in Politics,’’ about 
which he says: 

A Statesman should always try to do what he believes is 
best in the long view for his country, and he should not be 


dissuaded from so acting by having to divorce himself from 


a great body of doctrine to which he formerly sincerely 
adhered... .17 


15 Ibid., pp. 15-6. 16 Ibid., p. 16. 7 [bid., p. 45. 
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This description of a statesman and his aim in no 
way fits Churchill. Statesman he could not be, for he 
was far too much interested in himself and. his advance- 
ment to ponder the great problems that faced England 
after the Boer War. He never belonged to ‘‘a great 
body of doctrine.’’ Indeed, he did not dwell long 
enough within the orbit of one great problem of do- 
mestic or foreign affairs to base his action upon a 
principle. | 

An economic or a political principle would have 
been an impediment to him. One would have restricted 
his waywardness, and no one knew that better than 
Churchill. Lloyd George was conscious of all this and 
realized that he would have been of great service in the 
departments of the State, if there had been someone of 
influence to restrain his reckless notions, When Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister and had to form a 
cabinet, he hoped Churchill would be a member of it: 


The third ex-Minister who would have been helpful in 
council was Mr. Winston Churchill—one of the most fe- 
markable and puzzling enigmas of his time. When I took 
office he had ceased to be a Minister for some months, but 
he was still a prominent member of the Liberal Party. His 
fertile mind, his undoubted courage, his untiring industry, 
and his thorough study of the art of war, would have made 
him a useful member of a War Cabinet. Here his more erratic 
impulses could have been kept under control and his judg- 
ment supervised and checked, before plunging into action. 
Men of his ardent temperament and powerful mentality need 
exceptionally strong brakes. Unfortunately, the Tory Min- 
isters, with the exception of Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward 
Carson, were unanimous in their resolve that he should not 
be a member of the Ministry, and most of them made it a 
condition precedent to their entry into the Government that 
he should be excluded.}® 


Later on a place was found for him, and he under- 
took to run the Munitions Department. In it he did 
excellent work, as he had done in other positions in 


18 War Memoirs, Vol. III, pp. 25-6. 
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time of peace. There was no denying his extraordinary 
industry and close application to the job he had in 
hand. But somehow the war bee buzzed in his ear and 
plagued him. The piping times of peace got on his 
nerves, and he wanted bayonets and shrapnel, the 
sound of the cannon and the sight of carnage. All this 
he admits in the books he has written. But how Asquith 
and Lloyd George could imagine such a person would 
aid them to solve the intricate problems that faced 
Great Britain in the spring of 1915 has never been ex- 
plained. All his colleagues were conscious that his 
recklessness might endanger his future, and Lloyd 
George says, ‘‘As to Churchill's future, it will depend 
upon whether he can establish a reputation for pru- 
dence without losing audacity.’’ 1° 


19 Tbid., p. 30. 


XXI 
What the English Did Not Know 


In 1921 I spENT sEVERAL MONTHS IN ENGLAND AND ON 
the Continent, visiting France, Belgium, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. In the capitals of these countries 
I met many who knew far more about the secret treaties 
and England’s obligations than any of the people I 
met in England. It is true that the men I conversed 
with were pacifists; some had supported their govern- 
ments but had learned that the pretexts for the war 
were false. Several were soldiers who had fought for 
their countries. 

To say that I was mystified by the knowledge they 
had of what had taken place in diplomacy, and behind 
the scenes in the chancelleries, is to put it mildly. They 
could not understand how England had blundered into 
the strife and why her statesmen, soldiers and sailors 
were so badly informed about what they considered to 
be the obvious difficulties she would have to meet in 
supporting France, Russia, and Belgium against Ger- 
many. Frenchmen knew how deeply Britain was com- 
mitted to France and Russia. Belgians knew that their. 
army was in full force for a war against Germany. 

At The Hague, Count Limburg Sterum introduced 
me to two professors who, ever since the entente was 
made with France, had been students of what was 
called ‘‘the coming war.’’ Their knowledge of the 
Moroccan affair, the visit of the Kaiser to Tangier, the 
sending of the Panther to Agadir, and the reasons for 
these protests, revealed to me that they had gathered 
information the English people knew nothing about. 
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Some of them had written books; two or three had been 
translated and published in England and America. 

Consider the question of the resignation of Delcassé 
and, in connection with it, the very risky business of 
the visit of Edward VII to Paris. One man I knew.who 
was more fully informed than anyone else was Georg 
Brandes, the Danish critic and essayist. He was by 
reputation a literary internationalist—a man of renown 
in all European countries. In October, 1905, he wrote 
about the serious threat of war in the preceding June, 
and said: “‘If Delcassé had not been overthrown, June 6, 
wart would have broken out between Germany on the 
one side and England-France on the other.’’ Then he 
continues: 

It has been proved that Delcassé’s attempt to isolate 
Germany was the cause of Emperor William’s extraordinary 
action in Tangiers. Soon afterwards the German Govern- 
ment adopted a threatening attitude. In the first days of 
June the German ambassador in Rome informed the Italian 
Government (so that the message might be transmitted to the 
French Government) that if ‘France acted upon a certain 
ultimatum it was reported to have sent the Sultan of Morocco, 
Germany would march out of the gates of Metz.’’! 

So, according to this statement, France as early as 
that was coupled with England if a war broke out. 
How many members of Parliament, in the last year of 
Balfour’s administration, had the slightest idea that 
such a thing was possible? Yet, Frenchmen believed it; 
Belgians believed it, and Georg Brandes made it public 
in Denmark. Of course, Brandes was an unusual in- 
vestigator. He visited many countries as a lecturer and 
met men of the highest standing in literature and 
politics in Paris, London, Berlin, and New York. 

Furthermore, concerning the Moroccan affair, he 
tells us: 


The English Government had repeatedly offered to form 
some sort of an alliance with France, but hitherto, owing 


1 Brandes, The World at War (N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1917, trans. by Catherine 
D. Groth), p. 9. 
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to Delcassé’s Russian alliance, these advances had met with 
unfavourable or evasive replies. Yet before the French am- 
bassador in Rome, M. Barrére, informed his Government 
of the German note, the French ambassador in London, M. 
Cambon, telegraphed to Paris—in the end of May—that the 
English Government was ready to enter into an agreement 
whereby the interests of the two nations could be safeguarded. 
Negotiations followed and led to an understanding. .. .? 


It is amazing to read the literature of that period and 
learn from foreigners what the English people did not 
know. Brandes knew about the Fisher plan, and the 
landing of 100,000 men in Schleswig. He says, such 
“rumors are not without foundation, that has been 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt.’’ And all this 
he knew in October, 1905! 

Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
on October 21, 1904. But the plan which was afterwards 
known as the ‘‘Copenhagen’’ had been in incubation a 
long time before that date. The admiral had been in 
communication with Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, 
and Lord Esher before he became First Sea Lord. 

At the time of the General Election of 1906 a few 
people connected with the Liberal party were disturbed 
by the frictions that arose from time to time on the 
Continent. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was one; 
Lloyd George was another. And they expressed them- 
selves clearly during the election on the necessity of 
peace and the reduction of expenditures upon armies 
and navies. When the First World War began, there 
were millions in Great Britain who wondered why 
England should send troops to the Continent. On 
August Ist, the Bank Holiday, thousands of resolutions 
from Liberal meetings reached Downing Street, urging 
neutrality. 

What was the cause of these frictions that few people 
in England knew anything about? This is the way 
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Georg Brandes states the case as he understood it in 
1905: 


Certain men in England consider a war with Germany 
unavoidable and would prefer to have it while Germany 1s 
comparatively weak. For every year that goes, victory will 
have to be more dearly bought. 


It may be that England, in the beginning of 1905, thought 
the time had come or that it was not far distant. Remarks 
made by King Edward during his stay in Paris as well as by 
the British ambassador in the presence of several witnesses, 
showed that relations between the two countries were very 
tense. The demonstrative way in which King Edward avoided 
meeting Emperor William during his stay in Marienbad 
pointed in the same direction. 


No one can deny that Germany has great naval ambi- 
tions. With or without reason, Emperor William’s meeting 
with Tzar Nicholas at Bjérk6 was interpreted by many to 
imply a closing of the Baltic. If Germany and Russia so 
wished it, the Baltic would practically become a German 
lake, since the Russian fleet was destroyed in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 


But then Great Britain began to stir. As a counter demon- 
stration—without committing herself in words—she sent a 
larger portion of her fleet to the Baltic than Germany had 
done. 


When German men of war visit Danish waters it causes 
no surprises. They have made themselves at home here and 
catry on, unhindered, their manoeuvres and measurements. 
They know the Belts so well that they pass through even the 
Little Belt without a Danish pilot; they are able to find their 
way in the dark without a light. It is impossible to overrate 
their knowledge of our waters and the effort spent in acquir- 
ing it. It is a question whether the Danes know these waters 
as well as the Germans. 


‘England scorns or neglects such details. English men-of- 
war are not familiar with our coasts. And it was the first 
time within man’s memory that the English fleet visited 
the Sound.’ 


The remarks about the German knowledge of Danish 
waters are illuminating, and eat the reason why 
the “‘Copenhagen”’ policy was abandoned is that it was 


8 Ibid., pp. 11-3. 
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far more difficult in practice than it looked on the paper 
chart. 

I have often wondered, when I have searched Mr. 
Churchill’s books for information upon certain prob- 
lems, how much he knew about Moroccan affairs and 
the cause of so many of the frictions which, on three 
occasions before the Algeciras Act was signed, had 
nearly brought about continental wars. He left the 
Tory party in 1904 and, as he tells us, took his seat next 
to Lloyd George on a Liberal back bench. At that time 
his Welsh friend revealed no particular interest in any 
foreign affairs. He had been a pro-Boer and a passive 
resister, protesting against Balfour’s Education Act. 
Therefore, it seems unlikely that Churchill would glean 
much information from him. 

It might be mentioned in passing that the Tories be- 
hind the front opposition bench took every occasion 
to jeer at Churchill and, occasionally, to throw rather 
scurrilous epithets at him. To see him sitting at the 
side of a pro-Boer was sufficient to cause anger in the 
breasts of those who looked upon Lloyd George as ‘an 
unpatriotic tub-thumper.”’ 

During the eighteen months before the General Elec- 
tion of 1906, Churchill had plenty of time to study the 
Moroccan crises. Yet, I can find no speech of his in 
which he deals with the matter. 

The Act of Algeciras was signed on April 7, 1906, 
scarcely four months after Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man became Prime Minister. One of the most important 
things to consider about this affair is the consent given 
by Lord Lansdowne, in secret treaties with France and 
Spain, to partition Morocco, whose integrity as an 
independent State had been guaranteed in the treaty. 
Unless this is firmly fixed in the mind, it is well-nigh 
impossible to understand the reasons for the visit of 
the Kaiser to Tangier and, afterwards, the dispatch of 
the Panther to Agadir. It is not likely that either Lloyd 
George or Churchill would know. Indeed, it might be 
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said that only three or four of the leading Tories knew 
about the secret treaty until it was published in the 
Paris papers in November, 1911. 

Before the Hamburg reached Tangier, she called at 
Gibraltar, and there the Kaiser dined with Sir George 
White. Next day he went ashore and received the diplo- 
matic corps, and held a conversation with the Sultan's 
representative. He stated clearly the reason for his visit: 

The object of my visit to Tangier is to make it known 
that I am determined to do all that is in my power to safe- 

guard efficaciously the interests of Germany in Morocco. I 

look upon the Sultan as an absolutely independent sovereign, 

and it 1s with him that I desire to come to an understanding 

as to the best means to bring that result about. As for the 

reforms which the Sultan intends to introduce into his coun- 

try I consider that he should proceed with much precaution 
and should take into account the religious feelings of his 
subjects so that at no moment shall public order be troubled 

as a consequence of these reforms.‘ 

This caused a sensation in London and Paris. Know- 
ing nothing about the intentions of the French and the 
Spanish concessionaires who desired to exploit the re- 
sources of the country, they imagined that the protest 
of the Kaiser was against the Anglo-French public decla- 
ration regarding the State. 

How much did the Kaiser know? He says he looked 
upon the Sultan as ‘‘an absolutely independent sovereign.’ 
This is particularly significant, for both the French and 
Spanish engineers of the concessionaire’s committees 
had laid their plans to violate the integrity of the State. 
The press of Paris and London screamed in anger and 
denounced the action of the Kaiser. Soon the atmos- 
phere was charged with the thunder of war. The Ger- 
man representative, Baron von Tattenbach, was inter- 
viewed by Reuter’s agent at Tangier. The Baron said, 
‘Germany's course is clear. She claims equal rights with 
other nations and insists upon the integrity of the 
Moorish empire.’”° 


4 Quoted by Morel, Morocco in Diplomacy, pp. 84-5. 5 Ibid., p. 102. 
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The work of Delcassé had gone far to precipitate an 
international crisis, but the action of the Kaiser was 
the worst possible way of making a protest against the 
French minister’s undiplomatic treatment of Germany. 
Had Bismarck been in control, he would have adopted 
other means of making a protest and of coming to an 
understanding with France. There was never a man in 
Europe so little skilled in diplomatic strategy as the 
Emperor. 

The storm raised by this two-hour visit to a Moroccan 

ort completely eclipsed all desire to see what was be- 
find it. The Times cast its thunderbolts day after day 
in dispatches and editorials, and came out as a frank par- 
tisan of Delcassé, at the very time he was losing favor 
in Paris. It is pertinent to ask if The Times knew of the 
secret intentions of the French and Spanish exploiters. 
It is strange to read now what Edmund Morel wrote 
in his work, Morocco in Diplomacy, as early as 1911: 


It is no secret—indeed, the documents printed in the 
French Yellow Book virtually admit it—that the French 
ambassador at Berlin would have personally preferred that 
the Declaration should have been notified in the usual man- 
ner. When the omission and its significance became known in 
France, subsequent to the German Emperor's entry upon the 
scene, M. Delcassé’s countrymen almost unanimously took 
the same view. When at the famous Cabinet Council which 
led to his resignation, M. Delcassé defended his action and 
vehemently opposed any modification in the French official 
attitude towards Germany, he was overruled by his col- 
leagues without a single exception. His fall from power was 
not due, as a mischievous legend has attributed it, to Ger- 
man intrigue, but to the disapproval of his methods enter- 
tained by Frenchmen quite as patriotic as himself. I defy 
any one who has impartially studied the French published 
literature on the point—Parliamentary, Press, | other— 
to afrive at any other conclusion. Moreover, to credit the 
legend is to display an abysmal ignorance of the French 
character with which the author of this volume may claim 
to be closely acquainted. The French are a very proud and a 
very sensitive people, and had they really believed, as M. 
Delcassé’s friends and British journalists inspired by the 
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British embassy in Paris, or by the Foreign Office, ceaselessly 
dinned into the ears of the public, oz. that their Foreign 
Minister was being hounded from Power by German pres- 
sure upon the French Cabinet, nothing would have induced 
them to ay with him. The fact was, of course, that M. 
Delcassé had become impossible; for French common sense, 
and French logic too, desired to arrive at an understanding 
with Germany, and M. Delcassé’s policy was leading direct 
to an open rupture. That is why M. Delcassé disappeared, 
and for no other reason. Indeed, M. Delcassé’s Ate 
had made the problem so acute that even before his resig- 
nation, M. Rouvier, the French Premier, as the Yellow Book 
reveals, had found it necessary to enter into direct pour 
parlers on the situation with the German ambassador at 
Paris.® 


After the First World War, Robert Dell, the Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, published in 
Foretgn Affairs’ his version of the fall of Delcassé, which 
completely corroborates the story told by Morel. 

I raise these points, which have not yet appeared in 
any work I have read, so that when the time comes for 
historians to deal with this period, they may be able to 

ut a just estimate upon the character and work of 
Churchill, for he still persists in keeping alive the 
legend about Delcassé’s fall, namely that the Kaiser 
was responsible for it. 

8 Ibid., pp. 95-6. 


7 Vol. IV, Nov. 1922, pp. 102-4: ‘What We Owe to Lord Grey. The Lansdowne 
Heritage.”’ 


XXII 
The Last Ten Days 


WueEN I was IN LONDON IN 1921, I was FREQUENTLY 
asked by some of the leading members of the Union of 
Democratic Control to write an article for Forezgn Affairs 
about the astonishing events that took place in the 
Commons before war was declared. On Monday, July 
27th, after prayers and questions, the vast majority of 
the members seemed to be more interested in the domes- 
tic troubles than the row between Austria and Serbia. 
Yet, it was noticed by some of the Radicals that there 
were Tories sitting behind Mr. Balfour who knew much 
more about what was going on in the chancelleries 
than any of the men who sat behind the Treasury 
Bench. 

Grey’s statement that British interests in Serbia were 
nil seemed to convince the Liberal Leaguers and the 
sentimental Liberals that the government was not deeply 
disturbed by foreign affairs. The ordinary business of 
the House took its regular course, and it was only a 
matter of time until Grey had to reply to inquiries 
about events on the Continent. 

I saw Churchill several times during that week, but 
neither he nor I mentioned the crisis. In other works of 
mine I have told how Shepherd of the United Press got 
the interview from Churchill, which was cabled to 
America on August 4th.’ I have also told how Lord 
Hugh Cecil attacked Churchill in the ‘‘aye lobby’’ when 
I was with him, and hissed in his face, ‘“You did it! You 


1F. Neilson, My Life in Two Worlds (Appleton, Wis.: C. C. Nelson, 1952, 2 vols.) 
Vol. I, pp. 325-6. 
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did it!’ After this altercation, Churchill set his collar 
and lapels straight and said he would see Shepherd in 
Lulu Harcourt’s room. 

As I went back to find Shepherd in the public lobby, 
Harcourt, in a desperate hurry, banged into me. and 
neatly knocked me off my feet. He did not stop to 
apologize, but I had a glimpse of him. He was sweating 
profusely and seemed to be distraught. The House had 
broken up in a fearful uproar; war emotions were let 
loose; members tore the White Paper into shreds; and 
the only people who seemed to keep their heads were 
the men who had opposed Grey’s policy from the first. 
Before the debate ended, some of them had a chance to 
make their protest, but Balfour, with utter contempt, 
scoffed at their words and called them “‘the very dregs 
of the debate.’’ | 

It was difficult to make my way through the pack of 
members at the entrance to the House. However, I got 
through, found Shepherd, and took him to Harcourt’s 
room. There, Churchill gave him the interview, which 
he had written. 

In all this turmoil the thoughts that had haunted 
me when I was in Brussels at Easter with Brand Whit- 
lock were revived. I told him, when we had to make 
long detours on our journeys to the golf links at Raven- 
stein, that the reviews of the Belgian army then taking 
place meant war. After I had escorted Shepherd out of 
the House, some Liberal members hailed me and asked 
what I was going to do. I reminded one that, after I re- 
turned from Belgium, I had told him of what I had seen 
there and what I thought it meant. He was too confused 
to grasp the significance of my remarks. 

When I left them, I ran into Charles Trevelyan and 
Arthur Ponsonby, and they informed me that a meeting 
was to be held in the committee room by those who had 
opposed the foreign policy of Grey. I told them it was 
far too late to make a protest—that Asquith’s ulti- 
matum meant war. 
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The mobilization of the British fleet, in conjunction 
with the mobilization of the Russian armies, had de- 
termined the matter. However, I promised to go to the 
meeting but did not think there would be a handful in 
attendance. I was mistaken. More than a dozen turned 
up, and to the surprise of all, Ramsay MacDonald 
came—the only Labor man to put in an appearance. 
This group formed the nucleus of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, which, had it remained independent of 
the parties, would have been the most effective organi- 
zation against another war. 

The White Paper that had been issued that day by 
the government, ad Saget: to be a diplomatic history 
of the crisis, was safely tucked in my inside pocket. I 
spent the evening studying it and came to the conclu- 
sion it contained enough evidence to hang the lot. 
Next morning I went to the House to try to get another 
copy, but not one was to be had. The fact was: it con- 
tained so many mistakes that the government or the 
Foreign Office destroyed every bit that littered the floor 
of the House. I have my copy yet, and I believe it is the 
only one in existence. In other works I have analyzed 
it thoroughly? and have shown clearly that is 1s the 
fakiest record of its kind that a government dared to 

roduce. 

When I saw Churchill at the Admiralty next morning, 
I asked him if he had read the paper. He shrugged his 
shoulders and, in his characteristic way of evading 
direct replies, turned on his heel, and clasping his 
hands behind his back, walked up and down the room 
two or three times. Then he mentioned something about 
my taking hold of publicity. I think that was the last 
time I saw him during the war. 

Most of the members on August 3rd received Grey’s 
statement to the House as if it were gospel truth. Next 
day Asquith issued the ultimatum, taking the antici- 


2 See The Makers of War, pp. 40-3. 
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pated violation of the so-called Belgian treaties as a 
casus belli. No one suspected that war had been decided 
by the Allied Powers ten days before. 

In The Makers of War, I have made a further analysis 
of the documents, with added testimony from French 
and Belgian sources concerning the secret arrangements 
made for the conflict—agreements to be carried out 
whether Germany invaded Belgium or not. 

Lord Loreburn, who was Lord Chancellor in Asquith’'s 
cabinet, has told in his book, How the War Came, how 
the secret was kept from the cabinet as a whole. But 
neither he nor Lloyd George knew how three men on 
Sunday evening, August 2nd, decided that England 
would fight. 

The Reverend Albert David, before he became Bishop 
of Liverpool, had been headmaster of Clifton College 
and, later, Rugby. He and I had many discussions in 
Liverpool about the pre-war diplomacy. At first I found 
that he had great faith in Grey, and I hesitated to give 
him my opinion of the Foreign Minister. But he read 
my book, How Diplomats Make War, and his faith was 
shaken. 

He was an unusual cleric, for he was not satisfied to 
remain ignorant of the true causes which had been so 
disastrous to Great Britain. He asked if I had more 
literature he could study, and I gave him my pamphlet, 
Duty to Civilization, which was really a supplement to 
the work mentioned above. 

Some years later he sent me a long account about 
entertaining Lord Haldane at Rugby. I have dealt with 
this matter in The Makers of War,’ and it is not necessary 
to repeat it here. Still, I would point out that it is in 
direct conflict with the statement made by Grey on 
August 3rd and the reasons for the ultimatum that As- 
quith gave the next day. 

According to it, Asquith decided to fight when Grey 


3 Pp. 40-2. 
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and Haldane went to Downing Street on Sunday night, 
August 2nd. The decision to make the invasion of Bel- 
gium by Germany a reason for Britain taking part in 
the conflict was pure hocus-pocus, for the Belgian 
treaties were Dutch treaties, and no action could be 
taken unless the signatories to the treaties acted in con- 
cert. Moreover, Belgium, as we know from the dis- 
patches of Mr. Davignon, her Foreign Minister, was 
well prepared for the fray.* 

There was no more reason in 1914 for Britain to de- 
fend Belgium and attack Germany than there was in 
1908, when Churchill made the speech at Swansea, in 
which he said, ‘“Those two great people [England and 
Germany] have nothing to fight about, have no prize to 
fight for, and have no place to fight in.’’® 

Grey had said England’s interests in Serbia were nal, 
but a pretext had to be found for joining France and 
Russia in the war. Leo Maxse, the editor of the National 
Review, said several members of the cabinet on August 
2nd “‘were casting about for a lifebuoy to save their 
religious souls, which was ultimately provided by Bel- 
gium.’’ And The Times told its readers, ‘‘Even had 
Germany not invaded Belgium, honor and interest 
would have united us with France.”’ 

There are so many lines of approach in an investiga- 
tion of this order that it is difficult to draw them to- 
gether so that the reader may understand the reason for 
the chaotic opinions of the rank and file of the Liberals 
during the fateful ten days before the declaration of war. 
Three authorities who are within the reach of the 
reader may be consulted for information about what 
took place in the cabinet. These are: Lord Loreburn’s 
How the War Came; Lloyd George's War Memoirs; and 
Lord Haldane’s Before the War. There are other works 
as reliable as these that give startling glimpses of what 
happened at Downing Street. There are also recordings 


* See his statement supra, p. 122. 5 Supra, p. 144. 
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of conversations concerning the preparations for the 
conflict and reasons for the disasters that happened to 
the Allies during the first twelve months. an French's 
book (entitled 1914) should be read side by side with 
that of Colonel Huguet, who was Military Attaché at 
London when Paul Cambon was the French Ambassador. 

I shall take Lloyd George’s review, which has a 
background that goes back to the Agadir crisis because, 
in general, the story he tells is corroborated by some of 
his colleagues in the cabinet, and generals and admirals 
who, in their memoirs, have given their versions of 
the crisis. 

Let us suppose that some genius possessing second 
sight had, at the time of the Agadir crisis, told the 
electors of England that the fate of the country rested 
in the hands of three ministers of the Crown, what 
would have happened? The storm of indignation would 
have forced Asquith to resign; and yet, there were five 
men including Lloyd George who knew that secrets 
had been withheld from the cabinet for a period of six 
years at least; secrets committing Great Britain to fight 
with France and Russia against Germany in a con- 
tinental quarrel; not, be zt clearly understood, in case she 
invaded Belgium. 

Now I shall deal at some length with Lloyd George's 
version. Speaking of the secrecy in the cabinet, he says: 


. . . During the whole of those eight years when I was a 
member of the Cabinet, I can recall no such review of the 
European situation being given to us as that which Sir Ed- 
watd Grey delivered to the Colonial Conference in 1907, or 
to the Prime Ministers of the Dominions at the Committee 
of Imperial Defence in 1911. Even there the information that 
was withheld was more important than that which was 
imparted. For instance, nothing was said about our mili- 
tary commitments... .® 


Surely it is right for us to infer from this that Grey 
was deliberately hoodwinking colonial ministers in 


® War Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 44. 
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1907 and in 1911. Still, one wonders if the Prime Min- 
isters of the Dominions were acting in the interest of 
their communities when, in 1911, they did not demand 
a full statement of how England stood in relation to 
France concerning a quarrel over Morocco. Perhaps it 
was not in the interests of the Dominions to know. 
Lloyd George says that he did not learn about the 
military arrangements Britain entered into with France 
until 1911. 

Apart from Asquith, Grey, and Haldane, Lloyd 
George says ‘‘the rest of us were left in the dark.’’ How- 
ever, he has nothing to say about leaving the electors 
in the dark, the taxpayers he was calling upon not only 
to cover the expenditure of the armed forces but to find 
the means of defraying the cost of war. It was a dark 
time for members of the cabinet as well as for that 
extraordinary mass of unthinking people called the 
democracy. Here is his considered opinion of the situ- 
ation toward the end of July: 


.. . There is abundant evidence that both the French and 
the Russians regarded these military arrangements as prac- 
tically tantamount to a commitment on our part to come to 
the aid of France in the event of her being attacked by Ger- 
many. When the British Government was hesitating at the 
end of July, 1914, as to whether it would support France in 
the event of a German attack, French statesmen almost re- 
verted to the ‘‘Perfidious Albion’’ mood, and even the meek 
M. Paul Cambon said that the only question was whether 
the word ‘‘honour’’ was to be expunged from the British 
dictionary. On the whole, the view summarised in that 
pungent comment is the one I heard expressed by most sup- 
porters and opponents of our intervention in the Great War; 
and yet the Cabinet was never informed of these vital ar- 
rangements until we were so deeply involved in the details 
of military and naval plans that it was too late to repudiate 
the inference. To attempt then to set right the impression 
produced in the minds of our Allies would have created a 
new situation involving a return, in an aggravated form, of 
the unpleasant relations with France which the Lansdowne 
Agteement of 1904 had, for the time being, brought to an 
end. In 1906 both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
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Asquith expressed grave doubts as to the wisdom of pro- 
a with these discussions. They ultimately assented to 
that course being pues under pressure from Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Haldane. When in 1912 (six years after they 
had been entered into) Sir Edward Grey communicated these 
negotiations and arrangements to the Cabinet the majority 
of its Members were aghast. Hostility barely represents the 
strength of the sentiment which the revelation aroused: it 
was more akin to consternation. .. .” 


As Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd George found 
the money for the vast expenditures on the army and 
the navy. Now it was time to consider the pounds, 
shillings and pence outlay upon these services. Taxation 
had been mounting steadily for years, and a super tax 
on incomes over {5,000 a year had been imposed. In 
1906, when the Campbell-Bannerman administration 
came into power, the normal expenditure amounted to 
£,140,000,000. The estimate for 1914-15 was £199,000,- 
000, and the national debt stood at £651,000,000. 

But within a fortnight of Lloyd George’s protest, 
ninety-nine per cent of the members of the House of 
Commons would have regarded it as sheer defeatism to 
discuss the matter of what the war would cost and what 
Great Britain’s position would be in the markets of the 
world when it was over. 

In putting this story together, it seems incredible 
that domestic affairs, such as the trouble in Ireland, 
should have completely overshadowed for a few days 
all interest in the war storm gathering in Europe. Surely 
the following account indicates that the men in the 
cabinet who knew of the commitments to Russia and to 
France were playing at hoodman-blind: 


I cannot recall any discussion on the subject in the Cabi- 
net until the Friday evening before the final declaration of 
wat by Germany. We were much more concerned with the 
threat of imminent civil war in the North of Ireland. The 
situation there absorbed our thoughts, and constituted the 
subject-matter for the major part of our deliberations. Mr. 


7 Ibid., p. 47. 
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Churchill recalls the fact that on that Friday, the 24th of 
July, we met in the Prime Minister’s room in the House of 
Commons to discuss once more the Irish crisis, which was 
daily becoming more menacing. When that discussion was 
over the Cabinet rose, but the Foreign Secretary asked us to 
remain behind for a few more minutes as he had something 
to impart to us about the situation in Europe. When we re- 
sumed our seats he told us, for the first time, that he thought 
the position was very grave, but he was hopeful that the 
conversations which were proceeding between Austria and 
Russia might lead to a pacific settlement. So we separated 
upon that assurance. On Saturday Sir Edward Grey left for his 
fishing lodge in Hampshire, and all other Ministers followed 
his example and left town. On Sunday came the news of the 
landing of arms by Nationalists at Howth, near Dublin, and 
of a conflict with the military which arose out of that in- 
cident. The excitement over this event overshadowed, for 
the time being, the Continental situation. At that very hour 
Isvolzky, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, who was then at 
St. Petersburg, and M. Paléologue, the French Ambassador 
in Russia, both said: ‘‘It is war this time’’; and later on the 
same Sunday afternoon, Monsieur Sazonow, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, made a similar statement to Monsieur 
Paléologue, and added: ‘‘It is too terrible to contemplate.”’ 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his Life of his father, the late Lord 
Carnock, who was then permanent Head of the Foreign Office, 
states that Sir Arthur Nicolson, as he then was, became so 
alarmed about the situation on this Sunday, that he took 
immediate steps to bring Sir Edward Grey back to London. 
War was declared by Austria on Serbia two days later and 
by Germany on Russia five days later. 

Even then I met no responsible Minister who was not 
convinced that, in one way or another, the calamity of a 
great European war would somehow be averted.® 


So Edward Grey went off to fish, and several other 
members of the cabinet thought so little about the con- 
tinental crisis that they indulged in the pleasures of a 
week end in the country. In the above description it is 
interesting to learn that Lloyd George is dealing with 
events that took place from Friday, July 24th, to Mon- 
day, the 27th; about ten days before the declaration of 
wat. 


8 Ibid., pp. 50-1. 
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Think of it! Isvolsky and Paléologue were known 
to say, ‘It is war this time.’’ And so little did Edward 
Grey know what France and Russia were up to, that 
Sir Arthur Nicolson had to send to Hampshire to bring 
him back to London. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the later pro- 
ceedings by Churchill in his portrait of John Morley. 
This is to be found in his book, Great Contemporaries, 
published in 1937. It is well to remember the date, be- 
cause Churchill has written so much history, after the 
events, when he has had time to fit the details to suit 
his version of it: 

The majority of the Cabinet was for leaving France and 
Germany and the other Powers great and small to fight it 
out as they pleased, and Morley found himself looked to as 
leader by a gathering band. But the issues were clouded and 
tangled. There was Belgium and the faith of Treaties. There 
were the undefended coasts of France, and the possibility of 
the German fleet ‘‘on our very doorstep’’ cannonading Calais, 
while the French battleships as the result of tacit agree- 
ment with us were stationed in the Mediterranean. Morley 
was no doctrinaire or fanatic. The ‘‘doorstep’’ argument 
weighed with him. It persuaded the Cabinet. John Burns 
alone resisting and resigning, they agreed unitedly that the 
Germans should be told we could not allow them in the 
Channel. This was a far-reaching decision. From that mo- 
ment Morley, too, was on the slippery slope. The week wore 
on. The Fleet went silently to its Northern base. The ‘'Pre- 
cautionary Period’’ measures were authorized by the Cabi- 
net.® 


This vague statement of the position of Morley and 
John Burns gives an utterly false notion of what did 
take place. The question of Belgium had not yet arisen 
when both Morley and John Burns stood firm for neu- 
trality. It was at the cabinet meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 2nd, when it was decided to make the 1n- 
vasion of Belgium the pretext for war. It was found for 
the sole purpose of enabling Grey to extricate himself 
from the dilemma in which his secrecy about commit- 


° Op. cét., pp. 85-6. 
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ments had placed him. There were three lawyers at 
work upon this: Asquith, Haldane, and Simon, who 
was Attorney General. 

The difference between a jurist and a lawyer is wide. 
We consider a jurist is one who is not briefed by a 
client. A lawyer is one who takes a case, either to 
prosecute or defend a person or a company. With him 
it is a question of case law, for he is briefed to obtain a 
verdict for the accused or the defense. 

Is one justified in thinking that these three ministers 
left the realm of jurisprudence and became mere lawyers, 
briefed in the interest of their Foreign Secretary? It 1s 
not overstepping the bounds of decent criticism to put 
it in this way because it cannot very well be imagined 
that three such brilliant men would be ignorant of the 
facts concerning the liability of Great Britain in the 
case of the invasion of Belgium by any power. They 
must have known that the whole question of responsi- 
bility had been settled as far back as 1887, when it was 
determined that England had no obligation to Bel- 
gium.'° 

One has only to read the speech Grey made on August 
3rd to the Commons to detect the utterly false interpre- 
tation placed upon the so-called Belgian treaty. He, of 
course, probably had nothing to do with putting it 
together but was just parroting a lawyer’s case for the 
defense. 

It is one of the big conundrums of political affairs to 
explain how Grey gathered worshipers who knew next 
to nothing about him. Most of the men who were de- 
voted to him had seldom spoken to him. The com- 
mercial magnates in the north of England, who did 
know him, frequently told me that he was quite a 
moderate person. On this point it is interesting to turn 
to Blunt’s Déaries. Under the date of October 15, 1911, 
we learn that the Hon. Mark Napier 


10 Supra, p. 167. 
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is to spend a week at Glen with Grey, and I am anxious he 
should represent a more respectable view of Egyptian and 
other Eastern questions in the talks they are sure to have 
together. The Glen influence is a bad one for Grey. I asked 
Mark what his opinion of Grey was. He said he had seen 
much of him formerly on political platforms, and that he 
used to be a stupid fellow and a dull speaker, but had ‘‘greatly 
improved,’’ he was ignorant and a second-rate man, though 
personally charming and most distinguished.?! 


I knew several men who held the same opinion of 
him. Lloyd George has presented him as a square peg 
in a round hole: 


He was the most insular of our statesmen, and knew less 
of foreigners through contact with them than any other 
Minister in the Government. He rarely, if ever, crossed the 
seas. Northumberland was good enough for him, and if he 
could not get there and needed a change, there was his fish- 
ing lodge in Hampshire. This was a weakness—and it was a 
definite weakness in a Foreign Secretary, and especially in a 
Foreign Secretary with no imagination—which accounted for 
some of his most conspicuous failures. He had no real under- 
standing of foreigners—I am not at all sure that for this pur- 
ee he would not include Scotland, Ireland and Wales as 

Oreign parts... .}? 


The amusing part of this is that Lloyd George knew 
little more about the Continent than Grey. He made 
several geographical blunders during the war. One was 
thinking that Styria was in Palestine. The only man in 
the House who could be called a European was Haldane. 
There was no one else who was interested in the culture 
of Europe and the politics of its governments. 

It has been said that, if the members of the House of 
Commons had had some knowledge of the powers 
Great Britain was allied to and those of the Triple 
Alliance, there might not have been a war. Certainly 
Churchill never revealed to me at any time that he was 
even interested in European affairs. It is not sufficient 
to spend a week or two at French, Belgian and Swiss 


11 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 382. 12 War Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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resorts to gain an understanding of European culture, 
or even to go to German and Austrian spas for a cure. 
Thousands of well-to-do British people visited such 
places. I found the only way to learn the little I knew 
about Europe was to remain at the art centers and frat- 
ernize there with the people I had met in London and 
in America, who were engaged in the work of opera, 
drama, sculpture and painting. The people who were 
interested in politics were frequently seen in their com- 
pany. In such circles one met from time to time the 
principal editors of the journals and the reviews. It was 
quite different from anything that I had experienced in 
England or New York. 

But harking back to Churchill and what he wrote 
about John Morley, in the above quotation from Great 
Contemporaries, he said, ‘“The week wore on.’ This must 
refer to the week of July 25th to August Ist. In that 
case he cannot be dealing with the cabinet crisis of 
August 2nd. Moreover, his reference to the movement 
of the fleet is strange, for it had gone to its northern 
base without the consent of the cabinet, and it was this 
action which jeopardized every real move for peace. 
The ‘‘doorstep’’ matter did not arise until later. Indeed, 
it was invented solely for the purpose of helping Gre 
to explain his position to the House on August 3rd. 
There is much to be said about this, as the Foreign 
Minister dealt with it, and I shall return to it later. 

Churchill tells us in The World Crisis: 


... All the Third Fleet ships coaled and raised steam and 
sailed for the general concentration at Spithead. Here on 
the 17th and 18th of July was held the grand review of the 
Navy. It constituted incomparably the greatest assemblage of 
naval power ever witnessed in the history of the world... .¥ 


It is no easy task for the ordinary reader to follow 
Mr. Churchill because he refers to events that took 
place on Monday or Saturday, but overlooks the im- 


13 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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portance of giving the date of the day. Anyway, he 
went to Cromer to spend the week end of July 25th 
with his family. After making a chronological table, it 
is clear that Churchill saw the First Sea Lord on Sun- 
day, the 26th. And from him he learned that the fleet 
had been told not to disperse. Next morning [that is 
Monday], Churchill tells us there ‘began the first of 
the Cabinets on a European situation, which thereafter 
continued daily or twice a day,’ and ‘“‘the Cabinet was 
overwhelmingly pacific.’’™ 
In the apology that follows, he rambles here and 
there, going backwards and forwards, and it is a task 
for anyone to put the events in sequence. Nevertheless, 
it must be plain to one who thinks out this problem of 
the movement of the fleet and the notion that the coasts 
of France were to be defended by it, in case Germany 
attacked France by sea, that there was not the slightest 
reason to imagine the Germans would bombard Calais 
or any other port in France during that week. When 
Mr. Churchill wrote his World Crisis, he knew per- 
fectly well that it was not decided until August 4th 
for the German army to enter Belgium. 
Here is the order given to the fleet to proceed to its 
base: 
Admiralty to Commander-in-Chief Home Fleets. 
July 28, 1914. Sent 5 p.m. 
To-morrow, Wednesday, the First Fleet is to leave Port- 
land for Scapa Flow. Destination is to be kept secret except 
to flag and commanding officers. As you are required at the 
Admiralty, Vice-Admiral 2nd Battle Squadron is to take 
command. Course from Portland is to be shaped southward, 
then a middle Channel course to the Straits of Dover. The 
Squadrons are to pass through the Straits without lights 
during the night and to pass outside the shoals on their 
way north. Agamemnon is to remain at Portland, where the 
Second Fleet will assemble. 15 


How the coast of France was to be defended, when 
the First Fleet was on a journey to the north of Scot- 


14 Thid., p. 105. 18 Ibid., p. 115. 
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land, is not explained. Churchill says, ‘‘We may pic- 
ture them [the Fleet] again as darkness fell, eighteen 
miles of warships running at high speed and in absolute 
blackness through the Narrow Straits, bearing with 
them into the broad waters of the north the safeguard 
of considerable affairs.’’*® 

Now all this happened without the consent of the 
cabinet. Putting the story together so that the reader 
might follow step by step the events as they arose is 
not unlike attempting to carry on a conversation in a 
roller coaster at a fair. Still, we must persevere with 
our task and attempt to straighten out Churchill’s 
narrative. He says: 


The Cabinet sat almost continuously throughout the 
Sunday, and up till luncheon-time it looked as if the ma- 
jority would resign. The grief and horror of so many able 
colleagues were painful to witness. But what could any one 
do? In the luncheon interval I saw Mr. Balfour, a veritable 
rock in times like these, and learned that the Unionist leaders 
had tendered formally in writing to the Prime Minister their 
unqualified assurances of support.?” 


This took place on Sunday, August 2nd, and it was 
then that John Morley and John Burns resigned. Church- 
ill does not mention the extraordinary contrast of Bal- 
four, Bonar Law and other Unionists standing in with 
the government on August 2nd, twenty-four hours 
before Grey was to let the Liberals in the Commons 
know that the country was on the brink of war. This 
surely made a farce of parliamentary government. 

But what did all the well-laid plans amount to after 
the declaration of war? Every ‘‘precaution’’ had been 
taken. The notion of ‘‘smashing Germany’’ had been 
incubating ever since the days of the rise of Delcassé, 
and the Pecnes and British military and naval staffs 
had been meeting regularly in secret for at least eight 
years. Then there was Lord Esher’s committee, which 
had been in touch with Admiral Sir John Fisher when 


18 Ibid. 1 Tbid., p. 119. 
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Mr. Balfour was Prime Minister. Still, the word ‘“‘pre- 
caution,’ in view of all this preparation, meant an- 
ticipation. 

But nothing turned out as Churchill and Fisher had 
hoped. It seems that they had overlooked the proba- 
bility of the dangers of submarines and the mine fields. 
Churchill says: 


We therefore looked for open battle on the sea. We ex- 
pected it and we courted it. The news that the two Navies 
were approaching each other to take a decision in blue water 
would have been received in the Fleet with unaffected satis- 
faction, and at the Admiralty with composure. We could 
not send our Grand Fleet into the minefields and submarine- 
infested areas of the Heligoland Bight. But had battle been 
offered by the enemy under any condition which did not put 
us at a serious disadvantage, it would have been at once 
accepted. 18 


Many disasters were to come. The cruisers Aboukir, 
Cressy, and Hogue were sunk, and more than 1,400 men 
perished. Then came the loss of the great battleship, the 
Audacious.1® Against these losses the British navy had 
successes in the southern Atlantic, off the Falkland 
Islands. 

The weight of the war in October and November, 
about three months after it began, rested heavily on 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. And he says, “‘the beast 
was at us again.’’*° At Liverpool he used the unhappy 
phrase about “‘digging rats out of holes.’’?? 

It is strange how little consideration had been given 
to the vagaries of the weather. Fogs, rough seas, sud- 
den mists, acting as screens behind which the enemy 
disappeared, could not have been foreseen by Churchill 
or even Fisher, because there was no way of calculating 
what the atmosphere would be until the time when the 
engagement took place. Nevertheless, Churchill looked 
upon many of these unforeseen hazards as sheer pieces 


18 Thid., p. 138. 20 The World Crisis, p. 223. 
19 See supra, p. 186. 21 [bid., p. 224. 
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of bad luck, and the result of all the miscalculation was 
that he was severely criticized for his management of 
the navy. He admits all this but hopes for the best. 

In the quotation from Great Contemporaries, in which 
Churchill says, ‘“There were the undefended coasts of 
France, and the possibility of the German fleet ‘on our 
vety doorstep’ cannonading Calais, while the French 
battleships as the result of a tacit agreement with us 
were stationed in the Mediterranean,’’** he is guilty of a 
deliberate deception, for he knew the whereabouts and 
movements of the French fleet had been a matter of deep 
consideration ever sitice the conversations were started 
between the British and French military and naval ex- 
perts. It was not then a question to be decided: Perhaps 
it was necessary to have cabinet consent to the under- 
standing, but quite unnecessary to let its members know 
the problem had been discussed and settled years before. 

In a debate in the House of Lords, on August 5, 1913, 
Lord Haldane referred to this matter. He said: 


... 1 do not think it would be reasonable or wise for any 
Government to keep a fleet in the Mediterranean equal to the 
fleets of Austria and Italy combined, because the burden 
would be simply enormous, and there is no justification for 
it... . France has in the Mediterranean a fleet almost as great 
as the fleets of Austria and Italy combined, and if you take 
into account that we are on the most friendly relations with 
France, and that our fleet in the Mediterranean is a substan- 
tial one, then, looking at the balance, you have a situation 
which cannot be described as unsatisfactory. . . .*8 


So sure were the French that everything had been 
arranged about the disposition of the fleets that Jules 
Cambon, about the time Haldane made his speech in 
the Lords, sent a dispatch from Berlin to M. Pichon, 
the then French Minister of Foreign Affairs, saying: 


It is hardly likely that Germany will take the risk if 
France can make it clear to the world that the Entente Cor- 


22 Great Contemporaries, pp. 85-6. 
23 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXI, Sept. 1913, p. 490. 
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diale and the Russian Alliance are not métely diplomatic 
fictions but realities which exist and will make themselves 
felt. The English fleet inspires a wholesome terror... .*4 


It 1s amazing to look back and realize how easily 
members of the cabinet were duped about the ‘‘on-our- 
very-doorstep’’ danger. When the debate took place 
on the Navy Estimates, March 18, 1914, four months 
before the crisis in the cabinet arose, Lord Charles 
Beresford raised the whole question: 


I ask the First Lord: Are we going to trust to France to 
defend us in the Mediterranean? That is a very definite ques- 
tion. .. . I say that is a very dangerous position. We are 
metaphorically to sell our friends. They are to look after 
Our enormous interests in the Mediterranean because we 
cannot have a fleet there. What are we going to do for France? 
It may be very disagreeable but we are liable with these 
ententes and alliances. When we had command of the sea and 
trusted to our own right hands we wanted no ententes and 
alliances and the British Fleet was a factor for peace.*® 


When Grey made his speech to the House on August 
3, 1914, there were men in both parties who knew that 
his statement on the French fleet was nonsense. And 
later on, when the colored books of the powers were 
issued, it was impossible to find in the French Yellow 
Book a single note of alarm about the undefended coasts 
of France. Indeed, M. Viviani, according to Churchill 
and Grey, did not know where his fleet was, for on 
August 2nd he telegraphed to the French Ambassador 
at London, Paul Cambon, about the French navy being 
in the Atlantic, in the North Sea, and in the English 
Channel. I have not the space here to go into this spoof 
business about the undefended coasts of France; for 
those readers who want to study it in greater detail, I 
would refer them to the analysis of the documents that 
I made concerning it and Grey’s speech in How Dzplo- 

24 French Yellow Book, No. 5; also quoted in F. Neilson, How Diplomats Make War, 
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mats Make War.*® I wrote that in November, 1914, and 
my findings have not yet been challenged. 

These two matters referred to by Churchill as reasons 
for participating in the conflict: (1) the undefended 
French coast and the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and (2) the defense of Belgium cannot be maintained. 
They were brought forward for the sole purpose of 
helping Grey out of his dilemma. It should also be re- 
marked that they were precious morsels for propaganda. 
The Liberal journalists served them up to the masses 
day after day and, indeed, as the war wore on, many of 
= persuaded themselves that they were dealing with 

acts. 


%6 Ibid., pp. 306-7. 


XXITI 
Churchill and Lloyd George 


THE PARTS ALLOTTED TO THESE TWO MINISTERS AFTER 
November 1911 were, in many respects, complementary, 
for there can be no doubt that they understood each 
other and the requirements of their departments. He 
would be a simple-minded person who thought every 
increase of expenditure upon the navy was to be at- 
tributed solely to the desires of the First Lord. It is on 
record that the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
was quite ready to find the money for building dread- 
noughts. Still, the protest that he made against the 
mounting costs of armaments deceived many of his 
supporters. I daresay they were well meant, and even 
now no one can read them and think they were in- 
sincere. 

But to understand the affiliation, it is necessary to 
consider the double-mindedness of Lloyd George. He 
never had any difficulty in persuading himself that it 
was patt of the technique of party politics to cover 
wrong-doing by right-saying. Even those who were 
closest to him made no rejoinder in his defense when 
he was labeled a ‘‘rank opportunist.’’ 

Churchill must have consulted Lloyd George about 
the limit of spending on the Navy budget and also the 
supplementary estimates for the years 1912-13-14. And 
it was in these years that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer delivered speeches that were models of pacifist 
warnings about the enormous burdens armaments were 
placing on the shoulders of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Churchill, too, was guilty several times of say- 
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ing one thing and doing another. And, in this respect, 
his role was of no less significance than that which 
Lloyd George assumed. In November 1912, this man 
who was attached so closely to Fisher because he was 
violent, and knew all about Fisher’s plans, spoke like 
an angel of peace: 


There is another great gulf which separates the differences 
between Austria and Russia, howsoever they may be decided, 
from the affairs of the Western Powers. Britain and Germany, 
Italy and France are at peace. They desire peace; they need 
peace; they owe peace to their peoples. There 1s no ground 
of quarrel between them—absolutely none. They have only 
to continue to pursue together the simple and sincere policy 
that they have been following, they have only to trust one 
another in this time of trouble, they have only to take hold 
of one another’s hands in confidence and in good will, and 
there is no power under the sky that can drive them from 
the paths of sanity and honour. No one can measure the 
consequences of a general war. The original cause would 
soon be lost in the greater and more terrible issues which 
would be raised. . . . The only epitaph which history could 
write on such a catastrophe would be that this whole genera- 
tion of men went mad and tore themselves to pieces.! 


If we are to form a judgment of the action of Lloyd 
George during the ten days before war was declared, we 
must remember that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he was the financial ally of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. It is well to keep this in mind, so that many of 
the excuses for the part he played and the consequent 
fate of Liberalism, as he accounts for them in his War 
Memoirs, may be fully appreciated. | 

After the declaration of war there was not much 
opportunity to discuss the events of the week before 
with members. The few I met in the smoke room of the 
House had only the haziest ideas as to what had hap- 
pened. The suddenness of the crisis was so shocking 
that they found it difficult to form an opinion, much 


1 The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XX, Dec. 1912, pp. 652-3. This oration was delivered 
at the Criterion Restaurant November 29, when the Eighty Club gave a dinner to 
Mr. Churchill. 
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less pass judgment on the parts played by leading min- 
isters. However, there was one parroted expression 
which came from every man: ‘‘We had to defend Bel- 
gium. 

I did not enlighten them, because they were in no 
mood to let that spar go. It was the only one that kept 
them afloat. Yet, I was prepared for this, after Grey's 
speech, for I had taken care (after my visit to Whitlock 
in Brussels at Easter) to look up the controversy started 
by the letter of Diplomaticus (Lord Salisbury) in Febru- 
aty, 1887, as to a treaty obligation on the part of Great 
Britain to go to the defense of Belgium in case of a 
wat with Germany. It was not until February, 1915 
that The Labour Leader published the articles and notes 
taken from the Pall Mall Gazette of February, 1887, 
when W. T. Stead was editor. 

In the records of cabinet meetings described by the 
five chief ministers of the Crown in their various mem- 
oits I have not been able to find a single note suggesting 
that Lloyd George wavered as to the wisdom of the 
actions of Churchill or Grey during what he calls ‘‘the 
fateful week.’’ When he was questioned, after the war 
had been in progress a short time, about his attitude 
before war was declared, he said it was the breaking of 
the Belgian treaty of 1839 by Germany invading the 
country that decided the matter for him. This answer 
seemed to satisfy his critics. 

Now Lloyd George knew just as surely as Churchill 
did that Britain had to go to the aid of France and 
Russia if a war began, whether Belgium was invaded 
or not. Moreover, in the House he never gave the 
slightest impression that he was in any way opposed to 
the government’s policy. There is no doubt whatever 
that he is perfectly right in saying that the cabinet was 
for peace and that there was no war feeling in the 
country. That is quite true. The only minister who 
might have felt otherwise was Churchill. But then, as 
First Lord, he had to prepare for an emergency, and 
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everything concerning the navy and the armed forces in 
such a crisis had to be done in secret. Still, in this case 
the movement of the fleet was ordered without the 
consent of the cabinet. 

Friday, July 31st, was a really black day, and mem- 
bers whose interests were in the city came to the House 
very much the worse for wear after the financial panic 
of the morning. Alfred Mond told me that he never 
dreamed he would live through such financial turbu- 
lence, and he wondered if he was solvent or ruined. 
That might have been exaggeration, but one can glean 
from it the gravity of affairs in the city. 

Lloyd George worked faithfully all through this 
turmoil. He introduced the Postponement of Payments 
Bill on August 3rd, after Grey’s speech. Next day he 
spoke on insurance against war risks; and after the in- 
vasion of Belgium on August 6th, he introduced the 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill. His excuse for not re- 
signing was a paltry one, as paltry as that adopted by 
the government to save Grey. 

In finding a pretext for aiding France, and discover- 
ing it in the so-called Belgian treaties, Simon (or who- 
ever it was that undertook this task) revealed an ig- 
norance of the history of the matter which is astonish- 
ing. However, that is an indication of the shocking 
dilemma in which the cabinet was placed, and its 
desperate need for a reason to join France and Russia in 
the war. If the controversies of 1887 on this matter 
were known and ignored, the chiefs of the cabinet were 
guilty of deliberately fooling the House. 

When the question arose in Lord Salisbury’s day (he 
was at the Foreign Office), the matter of Britain’s lia- 
bility to Belgium was thoroughly discussed. And not 
only Stead, in the Pall Mall Gazette, but editors of other 
Consetvative journals decided England was under no 
obligation but that which was imposed upon each 
other signatory of the treaty. The Spectator February 5, 
1887 summed up the evidence as follows: 
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. . . The general idea is that England will be kept out of 
this war... . That she will try to do so we do not doubt, 
but there is the Belgian difficulty ahead. Our guarantee for 
her is not a solitary one, and would not bind us to fight 
alone: but there are general interests to be considered. The 
probability is that we shall insist on her not becoming. a 
theatre of war but shall not bar—as indeed we cannot bar 
—the traversing of her soil.? 


In 1915, when the pretext was seriously questioned, 
it was scarcely referred to by the Liberal press. The 
consequence was disastrous for the future of Liberalism, 
and Lloyd George admits in his book that he suffered 
the loss of many supporters. 

It is worth while to consider his statement in War 
Memoirs about the ‘“‘Disintegration of the Liberal 
Party.’ He says: 


. .. | was treated as one tainted with the leprosy of war. I 
had a sense of political isolation more complete than I had 
ever experienced during the whole of my lifetime. My old 
friends were turning their backs on me... .? 


Was it at all likely that the Radical element in the 
country which had been with him, heart and soul, in 
his opposition to the Boer War would condone his re- 
maining in a cabinet with the Liberal Leaguers and 
Churchill during a European one? Perhaps I was in a 
better position in the spring of 1915 to learn what 
Radical opinion was than any other man, because it 
was known generally that I would have nothing what- 
ever to do with the war. I had been offered jobs and 
was called upon to start the recruiting crusade. I de- 
clined all these things. 

Lloyd George gives the impression in his Memozrs 
that it was the war that was the cause of the disinte- 
gration of the Liberal party. It would be nearer the 
mark to say that the war was the last nail in its coffin. 
Liberalism had been very ill for a long time. After the 
death of Campbell-Bannerman, when the Liberal Leaguers 


2 Quoted in How Diplomats Make War, p. 382. 3 Op. cét., Vol. II, p. 185. 
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became supreme, it was attacked by an anemia which 
sapped its strength. The loss of seats at by-elections re- 
vealed the malady, and if it had not been for the Land 
Values campaign that began in 1908, the government 
might not have been returned to power in the year 1911. 
The election of January, 1910 was brought about by 
the Lords rejecting the Land Values Budget. But in 
both General Elections of that year, Asquith’s adminis- 
tration was saved by the Irish party. 

The Master of Elibank, Chief Whip, thanked me for 
the work that I had done for two years in the constitu- 
encies, and declared that the Land Values question had 
saved the government. When the bill for revaluing the 
land was re-introduced, Lloyd George soon gave it up 
as a bad job. He had revealed when it first came before 
the Commons in the spring of 1909 that he knew little 
about the subject, or i sold out to the landlords by ac- 
cepting their suggestion that the valuation of land 
should be made by the government. It was then that he 
lost tens of thousands of his supporters. 

All the thorough spadework that had been done in 
the constituencies by the leagues of the taxation of 
land values, during a campaign extending over two 
years, went for nothing. And one frequently heard the 
remark, ‘Lloyd George dished us and sold out to the 
landlords.’’ He has little to say about this in his book, 
but it is necessary to tell the story now, for it is all part 
of the disintegration of the Liberal party. 

As for Churchill’s attitude to this measure, which 
he considered of vital economic importance to the 
country, he ignored every chance to speak in defense of 
its original form. The Bill had saved the day, and that 
was enough for him. 

Yet, the severest change for the worse was to take 
place after Agadir, when Asquith sent Churchill to 
the Admiralty. It was not a nice business getting rid 
of McKenna, for against great opposition in the House, 
he had served the navy well. Fisher always thought 
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that it was a pretty mean business and Lloyd George 
does not hesitate to say that it was not quite according 
to Hoyle. Churchill had few supporters to lose. He was 
never popular with any group, and as for the Radicals, 
no matter what his supporters in Dundee thought, they 
never trusted him. 

When my mind goes back to December, 1905, I 
wonder how Campbell-Bannerman found it possible to 
take the Liberal Leaguers into his cabinet. The party 
gathered by Lord Rosebery during the Boer War had 
never had any influence in the country. Certainly the 
great Radical element of that time was thoroughly pro- 
Boer, and the names Asquith, Grey, and Haldane meant 
little or nothing to them. Yet, it must be admitted that 
the Liberal party had not been in power for over ten 
years—a long time for the Radicals to be in the wilder- 
ness, without a Moses or a Joshua. 

Therefore, the men who had experience in the de- 
partments were few, and Campbell-Bannerman’s choice 
was limited. But the prospects were so bright, after the 
marvelous run of Liberal victories at the by-elections, 
that according to the rumor of the day, he was over- 
persuaded to let Lord Rosebery’s men be included in 
his cabinet. It was a grave misfortune, but I do not see 
how he could have done anything else. I spoke to 
Herbert Gladstone about it after the election, and he 
said it was necessary to keep the party together. As- 
quith had been Home Secretary in the Parliament of 
1892-95. Grey was then Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

For an appreciation of these politicians, I would refer 
the reader to the chapter on Lord Rosebery in Algernon 
Cecil’s book, Queen Victoria and her Prime Mainisters.* The 
school in which they cut their departmental teeth was 
not at all Radical, for Gladstone was declining, and 
soon to pass from the arena of St. Stephen’s. Strangely 


* London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1953, pp. 269-91. 
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enough, Grey's master had been a whole-hearted op- 
ponent of the entente with France. He told Lloyd 
George that it meant war. But the splendid isolation- 
ism of the days of Gladstone, Salisbury, and Rosebery 
had been maintained by far wiser statesmen than those 
that gathered round Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

In 1914, after the declaration of war, Percy Illing- 
worth sent for me, and when I reached the Whip’s 
Office, I found him in tears. He said, ‘“We've destroyed 
Liberalism.’’ Illingworth was Radical to the core, and 
a West Riding Radical, at that. He knew perfectly well 
that the change that had been made in Liberalism was 
deleterious and that the consequences tended in the 
direction of Socialism. Lloyd George pays a very fine 
tribute to this man who was Chief Whip when the 
war began. 

I reminded Percy of the conditions that arose in the 
patty after Bannerman’s death. The influx of Fabians 
under the Liberal label was one of the principal causes 
for the shift in policy. These political termites got into 
the timbers of the old Radical vessel. They were all for 
amelioration, sops, doles, make-work schemes, soup 
kitchens, decreasing squalor, abolishing sweatshops, 
and a hundred and one palliatives such as no real Liberal 
of Gladstone’s days would have advocated for a mo- 
ment. The Radical back-benchers called them ‘‘senti- 
mental Liberals,’’ and these tinkering politicians found 
supporters among the Liberal Leaguers and Unionists 
who had come over to the Liberals on the free trade 
question. Illingworth agreed with my diagnosis. But 
the two men who were more responsible than any 
others in the government for the disintegration of the 
Liberal party were Lloyd George and Churchill. 

What would Lloyd George have thought if he had 
lived to see a Socialist Government, with a large ma- 
jority, in power? What would he have thought of the 
defeat of Churchill, after steering the British through 
the war? Surely he would have thought back to the 
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days when he fathered the Insurance Bill, the Labor 
Bureaus Bill and other tinkering expedients to keep the 
people quiet. And I feel sure, after mulling these events 
over in his mind, he would have had the sagacity to 
conclude that it was the Liberalism of the Asquith ad- 
ministration that encouraged the growth of Fabianism 
and brought about the triumph of Socialism increment 
by increment. ; 
In his Memoirs, he says: 


War has always been fatal to Liberalism. ‘‘Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform’’ have no meaning in war. More- 
Over, a nation to make war effectively, must be prepared to 
surrender individual right and freedom for the time being. 
If the war is prolonged, that submission becomes a habit. 
Victory is the triumph of force and not of reason. After every 
great war there is a period during which belligerent nations 
incline to divide into two extreme camps—roughly known 
as revolutionary and reactionary. In that temper Liberalism 
is at a disadvantage. That is why it is to-day at a discount 
throughout Europe... .° 


Such is reflection, pondering long after the event. 
What a pity these thoughts did not come to his mind 
when he had to find the money for the dreadnoughts! 
He had both Radical and Tory authority to fall back 
upon if he desired counsel for the action he should take. 
He could easily have looked up Bright, Cobden, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, and Salisbury on this matter, and found 
many words of wisdom that would have served him 
well. Someone said he never read a book, that his mind 
was occupied with the event of the day. I think this is 
true. But he certainly did not take into consideration 
the consequences of a Liberal administration committing 
the country to a continental war. Neither did Churchill. 
But then Churchill was never a Liberal, although he 
joined the party in 1904 because it had the chance of 
winning the next election. One day in the smoke room 
one of the Irish members said that Churchill had a 
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streak of Tory in him. Outhwaite laughed and retorted, 
‘You mean he’s got a streak of Liberal in him.” 

Now under the two-party system, the political wise- 
acres agreed that good government needed a strong op- 
position. When this was the condition in the House of 
Commons, things went along on a pretty even keel after 
the Crimean War, if we exclude the Egyptian war and 
the conflicts against the native peoples of South Africa 
and India. A weak opposition is a detriment to a power- 
ful government, for as Lord Acton tells us, ‘‘Power 
corrupts,’’ and if it is not kept in check and its policies 
thoroughly exposed, it soon assumes the character of a 
tyranny. But to foster an unnecessary war, as it was 
called, a war in which no British interest was involved, 
was a crime not only against Liberalism itself, but 
against a well-tried two-party system which, to quote 
Lloyd George’s words, had maintained ‘‘individual 
right and freedom,’’ to the admiration of all countries. 

There would have been no Socialism if Lloyd George 
and Churchill had supported faithfully the principles 
of the Land Values Bill for England and Wales and had 
insisted upon landlords declaring the value of their 
land. I feel sure of this, because at that time the Labor 
party as a whole, rank and file, was not committed to 
Socialism. Indeed, many of the leaders of the trade 
unions in the House and in the country were Radical 
to the back bone. And as late as 1912, in several by- 
elections where three candidates stood, the Socialist 
was at the bottom of the poll. In three by-elections held 
in 1913 Socialist candidates polled only 4,226 votes out 
of a combined total of nearly 50,000. 

Well, the Liberal party is dead and buried, and now 
we have the Socialist party and a weak Tory party. 
Both are out for votes, and in this respect they have 
reached the end of their tether and know not what to 
advocate to save the country from becoming a third- 
class power. 


XXIV 
The Conflict and After 


GERMAN STRATEGY FOR ACTION ON BOTH LAND AND 
sea upset all the plans that had been made by the states- 
men of the entente powers. The army that Colonel 
Repington had reviewed at the maneuvers in Germany 
a few years before suddenly revealed a vigor that utterly 
bewildered its foes. The military correspondent of The 
Times had informed its readers in October, 1911 that 
‘the best thing to restore new life to the army would 
be to disband it for a year in order to give everybody, 
from top to bottom, a much needed rest.’’} 

Belgium was soon overrun, and it is only necessary 
to read Colonel Huguet’s book to gather sufficient in- 
formation as to why the Allied forces had to retreat. 
This machine that was ‘‘stale’’ in 1911 had to fight on 
two fronts. The brunt of the Russian attack fell upon 
northeast Prussia, but the forces of the Czar, expecting 
to overwhelm the foe, were defeated by Hindenburg in 
the early months of the war. We learn from the French 
generals, who corroborate the findings of Colonel 
Huguet, that confusion was the order of the day in 
the west. 

On sea, the Germans refrained from doing what Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Fisher hoped they would do. All 
the plans made by the ‘‘violent’’ admiral of the British 
navy came to naught. There was no “‘Copenhagen,’’ 
and the transports that had been made ready for the 
purpose did not land troops on German soil. Somehow 


1 Cit. supra., p. 140. 
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submarines and mine fields had been overlooked, and 
perhaps that was a reason, after the war began, why 
the British navy for months kept within the bounds of 
Scapa Flow. 

War itself is the biggest blunder to be recorded. It 
always was and always will be, because luck enters 
into the business so often and so unexpectedly that it is 
almost impossible for the most expert strategist to 
know what the enemy will do, and how fortune will 
dispense the plums of luck. From the days of Thucydides 
to Napier, history impresses this fact upon us: that, in 
war, the Goddess of Luck seldom shows her preference 
for one side or the other. No one understood this matter 
better than Napoleon himself. 

Churchill’s account, in The World Crisis, of the battles 
on land and sea is now generally accepted as approxi- 
mately true. However, he does not write as a historian 
but as a protagonist, and it is not to be expected that a 
First Lord of the Admiralty in Whitehall should regard 
the course of the struggle with the impartiality of a 
cold-blooded historian. Yet, it must be set down to his 
credit that he never shirks the responsibility for his 
actions. He is eminently fair to all his sailors. He 
courageously admits his blunders, and when the fate of 
England hung in the balance, he took the scathing 
criticism of the press with fortitude. 

Antwerp, Zeebrugge, the Dardanelles, and other dis- 
astrous events are described in The World Crises with a 
courage that is most commendable. Nothing of im- 
portance has been omitted and, after reviewing most of 
the works from other pens, which tell about these 
actions, I find it is only in some cases that the details 
and the extent of the disasters are lacking in Churchill's 
account. 

The consequence was that he was forced from office 
and given a position in the Ministry of Munitions. As- 
quith’s story of the Antwerp affair 7 the shutters 
that admit the light to penetrate fiercely upon the 
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character of Churchill. There he is exposed ruthlessly 
as a teckless man, devoid of that sense which places a 
proper estimate upon the forces he has to contend with. 
In overestimating his own power, he divested himself 
of the strength to grapple with the problem which 
harassed him. Fisher speaks of the unnecessary sacrifice 
and slaughter for which he was responsible. He writes 
about “‘the massacre at Zeebrugge; . . . no such folly 
was ever devised by fools as such an operation as that 
of Zeebrugge divorced from military co-operation on 
land. What were the bravest of the brave massacred 
for?’’? 

In his War Memoirs, Lloyd George does not deal with 
the exploits of the navy during the war, but there is a 
chapter when he, with Bonar Law, formed a coalition 
cabinet, in which he tells about the fierce Tory objection 
to Churchill being included in it. It is well worth while 
studying Lloyd George’s story of this crisis. 

To me, it has always been something of a puzzle to 
discover why Lloyd George of all politicians imagined 
that Churchill was a man to work with a team. Surely, 
several years at cabinet meetings should have taught 
him that Churchill’s nature was intractable. After he 
reached cabinet rank, there were rumors enough that he 
was asseftive and domineering. The scorn with which 
he regarded the opinions of others was most noticeable. 
I often heard Tories refer to his conduct, and some of 
them were very happy that he had gone over to the 
Liberals. 

Lloyd George did not realize Churchill was a danger- 
ous man until after the affair in Sidney Street, and I 
know that, when he heard about it, he said it was ‘‘a 
limelight act.’’ And, yet, years later, he brought all 
his powers of persuasion to bear upon Bonar Law to 
include him in the cabinet. Lloyd George admits that 
Churchill was McKenna’s pet aversion, and he knew 


2 Memories, p. 50. 
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what his own colleagues in the cabinet thought about 
the First Lord. Yet, he was convinced that Churchill’s 
“fine brain’’ should be employed in an important post, 
in spite of the fact that the ‘‘fine brain’’ of this danger- 
ous man had proved on many occasions to be a fearful 
liability. 

Churchill shows no awareness of the cost in life and 
treasure that would have to be paid for his adventures. 
He seems to have thought only of the exploit, not of 
the result. That was the chief reason why Bonar Law 
strongly objected to Lloyd George giving him a cabinet 
position when he had to form a government after As- 
quith’s resignation. In the third volume of his War 
Memoirs, Lloyd George tells the story about Churchill's 
misfortune. He says that when he tried to persuade 
Bonar Law ‘the question one always had to put to 
oneself was this: ‘Is he more dangerous if he is FOR you 
than when he is AGAINST YOU?’ When I put it in this 
way to Bonar Law, his reply was: ‘I would rather have 
him against us every time. "° 

What a topsy turvy game it is! Who had been de- 
nounced so often by the Tories and their press for his 
policies and speeches as Lloyd George? Think of what 
was said of his Limehouse oration! The name became 
an epithet for vulgar ranting; he was ‘‘a tub-thumper,’’ 
a dangerous ‘“‘rabble-rouser.’ 

There are scores of works that may be consulted by 
those who wish to follow the career of Churchill after 
he went to the Ministry of Munitions. When the war 
was over, Lloyd George decided to go to the country, 
while the fevered minds of the voters were charged with 
war memories. The cry of ‘‘Hang the Kaiser’’ was the 
chief slogan. Churchill, of course, was returned by the 
electors of Dundee, and Lloyd George sent him to the 
War Office. There he was occupied with the big prob- 
lem of demobilizing the armies. 


3 Op. cét., Vol. III, p. 26. 
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Another cruel blow was struck at the old Liberal 
party at this election. Henceforth, it was to be the 
National Liberal party, and the men who gathered 
around Lloyd George were regarded by the Labor people 
as ‘‘the hard-faced profiteers who had done well out 
of the war.”’ 

Certainly it was a motley crowd for Lloyd George to 
control. But peace did not bring surcease from war. In 
Russia there were British soldiers, and a counter-revolu- 
tion had started under General Denikin and Admiral 
Kolchak. Churchill could not resist the opportunity of 
having another go, and he found ways and means of 
getting into the Russian conflict.) Lloyd George tells 
us in his Memoirs of the Peace Conference: 

. . . The most formidable and irresponsible protagonist of 

an anti-Bolshevik war was Mr. Winston Churchill. He had 

no doubt a genuine distaste for Communism. . . . His ducal 


blood revolted against the wholesale elimination of Grand 
.Dukes in Russia.‘ 


It was a pretty spectacle—that of the new cabinet 
under Bonar Law finding itself at the mercy of the dan- 
gerous man, while the Prime Minister was absent at the 
Paris Conference. Lloyd George tells how he and Bonar 
Law were out-maneuvered and over-ridden: ‘‘Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill in particular threw the whole of his 
dynamic energy and genius into organising an armed 
intervention against the Russian Bolshevik power.’’° 
Harold Grenfell, the Naval Attaché to the British Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg from 1912 to 1917, accuses 
Churchill of dumping numberless ‘‘Missions’’ into 
Russia. 

Then in an article to Forezgn Affazrs for February 1920, 
Grenfell castigates the British Minister of War in dras- 
tic terms. He says: 

. . . The catastrophic ending to Koltchak and Denikin’s ad- 


ventures have just shown to the whole world that Mr. 
Churchill’s Russian policy, costly to England in blood, 


4 New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939, 2 vols., Vol. I, p. 214. 5 Ibid., p. 240. 
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treasure, and repute, and ruinous in its economic effects upon 
Russia and Europe, was conceived in ignorance, born a 
deformity, and now, dead of a surfeit of indigestible diet, 
lies ready for unmourned burial.® 


Mr. Churchill’s connection with the counter-revolu- 
tion is certainly not a nice one, but as it is part of his 
checkered career, it should be exposed. After the defeat 
of Denikin, Kolchak and Wrangel, word was passed 
out to say little or nothing about the part that had been 
played by the British Minister of War, and I daresay if 
it had not been for the extraordinary ferreting work 
done by the editors of Foreign Affairs, the British public 
would not have known that Churchill was implicated 
so deeply in the tragedy. 

In the issue for August, 1920, there appeared the 
following editorial: 


CHURCHILL AND RussIA 


The publication on July 3 of the Churchill-Golovin re- 
port found at Archangel when that place was abandoned by 
the anti-Bolsheviks, and again at Omsk in duplicate among 
the papers left by Koltchak, reveals once again how much 
credit is to be attached to Ministerial denials in this Parlia- 
ment. 


It will be remembered that, when it became a question 
of evacuating Archangel last year, it was stated that the ad- 
ditional troops that were sent there were required in order to 
bring our men safely away, and for no other purpose. Mr. 
Lloyd George also definitely announced that our policy 
towards Russia was one of neither peace nor war, and that 
Russia's internal government was no concern of ours, while 
on July 30, 1919, Mr. Churchill ‘‘defied anyone to show a 
single commitment or obligation which I have been responsi- 
ble for creating on behalf of this country with regard to 
interference, intervention, or intercourse with Russia dur- 
ing the present period of the war.’’ Our policy, he said, was 
dictated solely ' the desire to liquidate as soon as possible 
the commitments of the war. And yet, just before he made 
that statement to the House of Commons, he had been holding 
secret interviews with Colonel Golovin, M. Sazanoff’s agent, 
informing him that he would send out 10,000 volunteers 


§ Loc. cét., p. 2. 
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to replace worn-out units, especially the demoralised Amer- 
ican and French troops, eee the pretext of evacuation, 
bidding him to keep the matter very secret ‘because of the 
Opposition of the British working class to armed interven- 
tion,’’ promising to send 2500 troops to help Denikin under 
cover of instructors and technical troops, and to supply 
armaments and other materials for the Northern Army and 
£100,000 for General Judenitch, calling himself ‘‘the most 
devoted champion of a great united Russia,’’ and humbly 
declaring that he himself ‘‘was carrying out Admiral Kolt- 
chak’s orders.’”? 


The editorial then goes on to state, ‘“This cynical 
contempt for British public opinion has cost the country 
to October 31 last £94,830,000 in addition to the 
amounts spent on Secret Service and Propaganda in 
Russia.’ A very expensive adventure, in which Mr. 
Churchill covered himself with ignominy! 

In reviewing once more the books and journals that 
covered the events from the close of the war until 
Churchill was defeated at Dundee, I feel that it is now 
a hopeless task to make the people of this generation 
believe the cruel, sordid drama of the occupation of the 
Rhineland and the blockade of Germany. Looking at 
the record I am more deeply shocked today than I was 
thirty years ago, when I put in some hard work with 
the Union of Democratic Control in piecing the story 
together. 

Still, Churchill as War Minister was not playing a 
lone part. Our ally, France, was mainly responsible for 
the terrible outrages that disgusted our troops. If any- 
one at this late date desires to know what took place 
in the Rhineland after the war, I can recommend two 
works in which he will find a report of unbelievable 
atrocity. These books are: The Treachery of France, by 
C. J. C. Street® and the book of the American Rhineland 
Commissioner, Pierrepont B. Noyes, While Europe Watts 
for Peace.° 


" Loc. cét., p. 19. 8 London: Philip Allen & Co., 1924. 
® New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. 
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During Mr. Churchill’s period at the War Office, 
appeal after appeal had been sent to him about the con- 
ditions produced by the blockade. These were ignored. 
On March 3, 1919, Mr. Churchill told the House of 


Commons: 


We ate enforcing the blockade with rigour, and Germany 
is very near starvation. All the evidence I have received 
from officers sent by the War Office all over Germany show: 
firstly, the great privation which the German people are 
suffering; and, secondly, the danger of a collapse of the en- 
tire structure of German social and national life under the 
pressure of hunger and malnutrition.}° 


Under date of January 10, 1944, in The Tragedy 
Europe, I commented as follows: 


This policy was pursued by the British and the French 
Governments with an almost fiendish delight, although dur- 
ing the month of March several of the leading papers of Eng- 
land pleaded with the government to realize the severities of 
the blockade; but petitions fell on deaf ears. It was not until 
the Daily News (London) on March 8, 1919, published a des- 
cription of the suffering in Germany that the governments 
at London and Paris awoke to the fact that the policy they 
sate peewee was raising an opposition that had to be con- 
sidered... . 


... Lhe whole story was told to me by Henry Nevinson who 
investigated the problem for the Daily News. When he reached 
the occupied territory he went straight to the British General 
Plummer, whom he knew, and told him his mission. Plum- 
mer gave consent for him to go where he pleased, see what he 
wished to see, and to report to him. When Nevinson told 
Plummer what was taking place, the general sent the famous 
telegram about conditions to the British Government. 

The British forces on the Rhine were protesting against 
the policy of the government, on humanitarian grounds, and 
the most impressive passage in the telegram was that in 
which Plummer pointed out the serious effect produced upon 
the British army by the spectacle of the sufferings of German 
women and children. Lloyd George read that dispatch to the 
Council and remarked: ‘‘Gentlemen, you cannot say that 
General Plummer is a pro-German.”’ 


10 Quoted in F. Neilson, The Tragedy of Europe, Vol. IV, p. 332. 
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It was this telegram that broke the blockade. It was the 
protest of the men in the British army that brought the gov- 
efnment to its senses.}! 

The estimate of deaths in that area, caused by the 
blockade was put as high as 1,200,000 and as low as 
800,000. The Daily News, March 8, 1919 said: ‘‘The 
birthrate in the great towns has changed places with 
the deathrate. It is tolerably certain that more people 
have died among the civil population from the direct 
effects of the war than have died on the battlefield.’’!” 

When Mr. Churchill became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, no one knew what qualifications he had for 
the post. He returned to the gold standard without con- 
sidering the consequences of how it would affect wage. 
There followed great strikes at a time when there were 
processions of the unemployed in the streets and the 
news from the depressed areas revealed a sad state of 
affairs. 

The roles he played in the Russian countetr-revolu- 
tion, in the blockade, as a partner of France, and in his 
administration at the Exchequer should have warned 
him that he was riding hard for a heavy fall. This came 
at the General Election when he was defeated at Dun- 
dee by the prohibitionist, Mr. Scrymgeour, who ob- 
tained 32,578 votes to Churchill's 20,466. 

Subsequently he fought two elections: one at West 
Leicester, where he was defeated by over 4,000 votes; 
and then later on at Westminster. After these defeats it 
did not take him long to come to the conclusion that 
his days as a Liberal free trader were drawing to a 
close. Next time he called upon the suffrages of the 
people, he had gone back to the old fold and found one 
of the safest seats in England in the Woodford Division 
of Essex. Although there were both Tory and Coalition 
governments during the next decade, a place could not 
be found for him in the cabinet. 

There never was a Bourbon as obstinate as Churchill. 


11 [bid., pp. 332-3. 12 Tid. 
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He learned nothing; he forgot nothing of domestic 
politics and foreign affairs, but he did start to work on 
his voluminous narrative called The World Crisis, which 
he describes as ‘‘a contribution to history strung upon 
a fairly strong thread of personal reminiscence. It does 
not pretend to be a comprehensive record; but it aims 
at helping to disentangle from an immense mass of 
material the crucial issues and cardinal decisions.’ 

During this period, he must have found time to fill 
in the gaps in his education as an informed man with a 
necessary background of history. It is not to his dis- 
credit to say that the confessions he makes in his early 
works about his reading are unusual; for there were 
many of his associates who were just as ignorant of 
the history of Europe and quite as deficient in knowl- 
edge of finance and industry in general. 

Certainly it is very difficult to understand how any 
intelligent man could think of destroying Germany, 
one of Britain’s best customers. Moreover, in this 
matter of education, Englishmen engaged in finance and 
commerce ought to know enough about the Continent 
of Europe to realize that the destruction of Germany 
would mean bad trade for England. I always thought it 
strange that I never met a British politician in Paris, 
Vienna, Brussels, or Berlin. In these cities before World 
War I, if you knew your way about, it was not difficult 
to find in certain cafes correspondents of world journals 
who could give you more information in ten minutes 
about what was going on in Europe than you could 
get from reading Tbe Times or books in the library of 
the House of Commons. In Berlin, when an Englishman 
was present among these people, nearly everyone spoke 
English; and to some extent it was so in the other 
capitals. There was much truth in what Lord North- 
cliffe said—that his editors knew more about what was 
going on than any of the men in the cabinet. 


13 Op. cit., p. Vil. 
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It was a preposterous notion—held by Balfour, Fisher, 
Esher, and Sir Henry Wilson—that Germany should be 
crippled because of the success of her fierce competition 
in the markets of the world, which the Britishers 
thought were theirs forever. Such a policy as was car- 
ried out against the Danes, the Dutch, and the Spanish 
met with some success, but it was an entirely different 
world in 1914. The statistics of trade for imports and 
exports, up to the time the war began, show clearly that 
Germany was indispensable as a customer of Great 
Britain and that the cost of the war would be far greater 
than anything that could be gained by her overthrow. 

Henry White, the American Ambassador to Italy, was 
perfectly right when he told Balfour, before the Hague 
Conference, that the only thing for Britain to do was to 
work harder. Balfour was afraid that such a course 
would lower their standard of living. The leader of the 
opposition lived long enough to learn that the war 
not only beggared the people but saddled a debt upon 
them that could never be repaid, and the standard of 
living depended on a ration card. 


XXV 


The Peace Conference and 
Disillusion 


CHURCHILL OFTEN DESCRIBES HIS MOOD WHEN HE MUSES 
upon what might have been. In moments of reflection 
he disinters a buried hope. I wonder if, after the treaties 
were signed at Versailles, he thought of the speech he 
made in November 1912, in which he said: ‘“The only 
epitaph which history could write on such a catastrophe 
[a general war] would be that this whole generation of 
men went mad and tore themselves to pieces.’’} 

This is exactly what had happened. It seems to me it 
is impossible for any intelligent person to study the 
proceedings of the Paris Conference and come to any 
other conclusion than that its decisions were made by 
men bereft of reason. 

Victory seemed to have paralyzed their powers of 
thought, and vengeance was the actuating impulse of 
their deliberations. Lloyd George gives his version of 
the story of the Round Robin, signed by 233 Coalition 
members of the Commons. It was Kennedy Jones, the 
associate of Lord Northcliffe, who was one of the in- 
stigators of it, and Lord Halifax—then Major Wood— 
was one of his chief supporters. This petition was in 
the nature of a demand for every pound of flesh. It said, 
in part: 

The greatest anxiety exists throughout the country at 


the persistent reports from Paris that the British delegates 
instead of formulating the complete financial claim of the 


1 Cit. supra., p. 234. 
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Empire are merely considering what amount can be exacted 
from the enemy... .? 


The story of this petition and its effect upon the 
Peace Conference was known to only a few. Robert 
Lansing, United States Secretary of State, and Dr.-Fred 
Howe were two of the American deputation who spoke 
about it when they returned home. In England I met 
no one, outside the circles of those who signed it, who 
knew of its existence. It was not until John Middleton 
Murry published in 1940 his book, The Betrayal of Christ 
by the Churches,*? that the facts concerning the Round 
Robin were made public. Lord Halifax (Major Wood) 
spoke at Oxford in February 1940 and said: “I suspect 
that you see us as people who, though no doubt well- 
meaning, have made havoc of the world in which you 
now have to live.”’ 

Murry took this for a text and exposed the shameless 
cant of Halifax’s speech to the young men of Oxford 
who were to be sacrificed in the war. Murry said: 


... In his carefully presented picture German youth is made 
to appear as a creation ex nibilo: a monstrous phenomenon 
without antecedents or origin, hardly less than the embodi- 
ment in a national age-group of the mystery of iniquity 
itself... . 

This abstraction of German youth from the process of 
history is travesty of the facts. The emergence of a generation 
of Germans imbued with the conviction that Might is Right 
and possessed by the passion for revenge was prophesied to 
be the inevitable consequence of the imposition of the Treaty 
of Versailles by a Conservative journalist so little inclined 
to excessive sympathy with the Germans as Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
at the time of the Treaty itself. 


If the phrase Christian statesman has any meaning at all, 
it was the duty of Lord Halifax, above all other statesmen, 
not to represent the passion, the devotion, and the despair 
of German youth as an eruption of uncaused malignancy in 
the spiritual history of Europe. . . . He virtually exonerated 


2 Memoirs of the Peace Conference, Vol. I, p. 374. 
3 London: Andrew Dakers, 1940. . 
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himself and his generation, and placed the responsibility for 
the darkness of Europe on the shoulders of German youth.‘ 


How many of the audience at Oxford knew the 
Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the University was 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, who sat for the ae 
Division of Yorkshire, and that he was one of the chief 
persons concerned in promoting the Round Robin? The 
signatories sent a telegram to Lloyd George when he 
was at the conference in Paris ‘‘demanding the utmost 
severity for Germany.’ 

Murry says: 

Clemenceau knew of the intrigue and the telegram; he 
was probably a party to the whole manoeuvre, for the send- 


ing of the telegram deplorably weakened Mr. Lloyd George's 
position vis-a-vis himself at the Peace Conference. The send- 


ing of that telegram .. . was politically irresponsible, for it 
placed the destinies of Europe in the hands of M. Clemen- 
ceau.... 


The origins of contemporary German youth are to be 
sought in Lord Halifax’s own past; their spiritual progeni- 
tor is Major Edward Wood, M.P., of the Yorkshire Dragoons. 


The Round Robin and the vengeance telegram were 
responsible for the vindictive peace of Versailles. The 
British Prime Minister presented a memorandum to the 
Conference on March 25, 1919, stating: 


. .. Lf she [Germany] feels that she has been unjustly treated 
in the peace of 1919 she will find means of exacting retribu- 
tion from her conquerors. . . . The maintenance of peace will 
. . . depend upon there being no causes of exasperation con- 
stantly stirring up the spirit of patriotism, of justice or of 
fairplay. To achieve redress our terms may be severe, they 
may be stern and even ruthless, but at the same time they 
can be so just that the country on which they are imposed 
will feel in its heart that it has no right to complain. But 
injustice, arrogance, displayed in the hour of triumph, will 
never be forgotten or forgiven.® 


It was Halifax and his friends who were responsible 
for creating a condition in which the youth of Germany 


“Quoted by Porter Sargent, War and Education (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943), 
. 288. 
5 Ibid., pp. 295-6. ® Lloyd George, Mem. of the Peace Conf., Vol. 1, p. 267. 
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would welcome a man to champion their cause. The 
drivel that has been talked and written about the men- 
tality of German youth is nauseating. What would the 
youth of Britain do, had they been subjected to a peace 
worse than war? The cant and hypocrisy of war-minded 
Fnglishmen smells to heaven. Small wonder we’ are 
looked upon by so many foreigners as ‘‘a nation of 
canting humbugs.’’ Yet, no one abroad has denounced 
us in such scathing terms as our own critics. We of 
whom Lord Acton says, ‘‘No Christian annals are so 
sanguinary as ours,’ dare to hold any foe in contempt! 

It is time we knew ourselves and took St. Bernard's 
course in humility. The difficulty in taking that step 1s 
that our people now have no time to read history. Al- 
though our story is extant for students, the masses show 
no interest in it. If the story of the making of the Treaty 
of Versailles had been told to the British people, there 
would have been no Hitler for Churchill to destroy— 
his one aim—and life and treasure would have been 
saved. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, the correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, wrote in his book, The Inside Story of the Peace 
Conference. 


Never was political veracity in Europe at a lower ebb 
than during the Peace Conference. The blinding dust of half- 
truths cunningly mixed with falsehood and deliberately 
scattered with a lavish hand, obscured the vision of the 
people, who were expected to adopt or acquiesce in the judg- 
ments of their rulers on the various questions that arose. Four 
and a half years of continuous and deliberate lying for vic- 
tory had disembodied the spirit of veracity and good faith 
throughout the world of politics.’ 


The damage done by this demand for ‘‘utmost sever- 
ity’’ was incalculable. Several of the members of the 
American delegation had no hesitation in saying that 
it was conceived by people oblivious of the conse- 
quences of reparations, for the only way Germany could 
be made to pay was by using whatever little gold there 
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was left and satisfying the rest in goods. When it was 
in operation, the deliveries of coal soon put the miners 
of the Pas de Calais out of work. 

Lloyd George had promised the English electors that 
Germany would be made to pay the cost of the war. 
Klotz, the French Finance Minister, said Germany 
would be made to pay the full cost of the war; but in 
his case, Clemenceau shrugged his shoulders and winked 
at Tardieu, saying Klotz was the only Jew he ever met 
who knew nothing of finance. The vengeance mood 
was rampant, just as fierce in Britain as it was in France. 

Charles E. Montague, who was editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, wrote a book called Disenchantment, in 
which he described the inclination of the Kennedy 
Jones-Major Wood lot. Montague said: 

Germany lay at our feet, a world’s wonder of downfall, 

a very Lucifer, fallen, broken, bereaved beyond all the 

retributive griefs which Greek tragedy shows you afflicting 

the great who were insolent, wilful, and proud. But it was 
not enough for our small epicures of revenge. They wanted 

to twist the enemy’s wrists, where he lay bound, and to run 

ins into his eyes. And they had the upper hand of us now. 
he soldiers could only look on while the scurvy perform- 


ance dragged itself out till the meanest of treaties was signed 
at Versailles... .° 


I think it is necessary to remind the reader of what 
took place at Paris, because at a later stage I shall have 
to deal with Mr. Churchill’s opinion of the proceedings 
and what followed from them. Moreover, the Treaty 
of Versailles gave birth to Hitler, and if there had been 
no Fuhrer, perhaps we should have heard little more 
about Churchill. 

The reports of the proceedings of the Peace Confer- 
ence ate to be found in many volumes obtainable in the 
libraries. But for the reader’s convenience, I recommend 
four which differ from one another not only in points 
of view, but in respect to very important details. These 


® Told by Lloyd George, Mem. of the Peace Conf., Vol. I, p. 313. 
* Op. cit. (N.Y.: Brentano’s, 1922), pp. 227-8. 
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are: Lloyd George's Memoirs of the Peace Conference; 
André Tardieu’s The Truth About the Treaty; John May- 
nard Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace; and 
Dr. E. J. Dillon's The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. 
These works will give the reader all the necessary in- 
formation about the conferences held to formulate the 
Treaty of Versailles. Within a year after it was made 
public, severe criticism fell upon its provision. Robert 
Lansing, the American Secretary of State, said: ‘“The 
impression made by it is one of disappointment, of re- 
gret, and of depression. The terms of peace appear im- 
measurably harsh and humiliating, while many of them 
seem to me impossible of performance.’’!° 

The charge that Germany was solely responsible for 
the conflict was ridiculed, not only by prominent people 
in England, but in France, Italy, and America. Fran- 
cesco Nitti, the Prime Minister of Italy, wrote in his 
book, The Wreck of Europe: 


. . . It will remain forever a terrible precedent in modern 
history that, against all pledges, all precedents and all tra- 
ditions, the representatives of Germany wete never even 
heard; nothing was left to them but to sign a treaty at a 
moment when famine and exhaustion and threat of revolution 
made it impossible not to sign it... .11 


Long before the world ever heard the name of Hitler, 
many of the statesmen of America and Europe learned 
that the so-called “‘holy war’’ which was to bring 
about disarmament, a new life for civilization, and other 
dreamy conditions, had left indelible marks of penury 
upon the people of Great Britain and Europe. Indeed, 
it made conditions of disillusionment ripe for dictators. 
It is unthinkable that Hitler, Mussolini, and other 
autocrats would have had a chance to rise if the peace 
had been drawn by men with an eye to the future and 
deep consideration for the interests of their own people. 

Churchill played a minor role at the Paris Conference. 


10 The Peace Negotiations (Boston & N.Y.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921), p. 272. 
11 Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1922, p. 115. 
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Apart from the business of the War Office, he was giving 
his attention to the counter-revolution in Russia and en- 
forcing the blockade of Germany. There is no indication 
in The World Crisis that he spared time to read the works 
that were pouring from the presses of Great Britain, 
America, and the Continent, Erne with the causes of 
the war. In briefing himself to put the case before his 
readers, he was guilty of basing his charges against the 
foe upon the lying propaganda fed to the people while 
the conflict was in progress. 

He has nothing to say about the Treaty of Versailles 
nor much about the object of the war. This is a peculiar 
omission, for he must have realized that the military 
victory by no means solved the problems of discord in 
Europe. He says: “‘It will certainly not fall to this 
generation to pronounce the final verdict upon the 
Great War.’’!? He then lets himself loose in poetic 
ardor: 

The curtain falls upon the long front in France and 
Flanders. The soothing hands of Time and Nature, the swift 
repair of peaceful industry, have already almost effaced the 
crater fields and the battle lines which in a broad belt from 
the Vosges to the sea lately blackened the smiling fields of 
France. The ruins are rebuilt, the riven trees are replaced by 
new plantations. ... Merciful oblivion draws its veils; the 
crippled limp away; the mourners fall back into the sad 
twilight of memory. New youth is here to claim its rights, 
and the perennial stream flows forward even in the battle 
zone, as if the tale were all a dream. 

Is this the end? Is it to be merely a chapter in a cruel and 
senseless story? Will a new generation in their turn be im- 
molated to square the black accounts of Teuton and Gaul? 
Will our children bleed and gasp again in devastated lands? 
Or will there spring from the very fires of conflict that 
reconciliation of the three giant combatants, which would 
unite their genius and secure to each in safety and freedom 
a share in rebuilding the glory of Europe? 


How different it all was, the world knows now! When 
he wrote this lyrical account, the ruins in France were 


12 The World Crisis (one-vol. ed.), p. 848. 18 Thid., pp. 848-9. 
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visible from the Pas de Calais to the Swiss border. In 
1922, for miles round about Verdun, the earth was 
black, and great areas wete treeless. It is inconceivable 
that a man responsible for prosecuting the blockade of 
Germany with rigor could write in a romantic strain 
as far removed from the realistic picture of that time as 
Gaul will ever be from Teuton. That war shattered 
‘the glory of Europe,’’ and in my travels of thousands 
of miles in France, Belgium, Germany and Austria dur- 
ing the years 1921-22, I did not meet a single man of 
affairs who imagined it was possible to restore the 
culture that had been destroyed. 

The critics of British foreign policy from the time of 
the entente to the outbreak of the war in 1914 have 
singled out Grey, Asquith and Haldane as those re- 
sponsible for the conditions which existed at the end 
of July that year. Grey was pilloried for the secret 
diplomacy. Haldane was singled out as the man who 
organized the expeditionary force in secret with the 
French military staff. Asquith gave his consent to these 
secret engagements and deceived the House of Com- 
mons and those members of the cabinet who were not 
Liberal Leaguers. 

In the books by British, French, and American 
authors that deal with the causes of the war, Churchill 
is scarcely ever mentioned, and few, indeed, seem to 
appreciate what the mobilization of the fleet meant and 
how it affected the diplomatic negotiations of the 
powers with the object of averting a war. The move- 
ment of the fleet on July 24th or 25th was the crucial 
action which destroyed this effort. It is conceded now 
that this was done without the consent of the cabinet. 

Never was a greater blunder made, for it thwarted 
every hope that Grey had of a peaceful settlement. It 
seems incredible that a member of a cabinet in a free 
parliament could make such an antagonistic move 
against his colleague. It also seems absurd that it should 
be done just when Grey had been informed that the 
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Russians and the Austrians had met to find a way out 
of the difficulty. No one suspected for a moment that 
he told Grey what he was going to do. 

Asquith in Memories and Reflections tells us: ‘‘Winston, 
who has got on all his war-paint, is longing for a sea 
fight in the early hours of the morning to result in the 
sinking of the Goeben.’’'* Mrs. Asquith records the en- 
trance of Churchill to the cabinet room—all smiles. 
The great parade of twelve miles of ships of the British 
navy which he was so proud of made no particular im- 
pression upon the enemy; but when three cruisers were 
sunk by mines and the great battleship Audacious was 
torpedoed, the fleet was at Scapa Flow to await de- 
velopments. 

Both Fisher and Churchill blundered in an almost in- 
credible manner as to anticipating the strategy of 
Admiral von Tirpitz. They also underestimated the 
battle power of the enemy’s ships, and the skill of their 
sailors. All notions of a speedy victory had to be revised, 
and early in the winter of 1914-15 Lord Kitchener 
prophesied it would be a long war. 

There was profound all-round dissatisfaction after the 
Dardanelles campaign, and Churchill left the Admiralty. 
Then came the munitions scandal and, after a bitter con- 
troversy, Asquith resigned. When Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister, he wished to include Churchill in his 
government, but Bonar Law, who was then leader of 
the Tory party, | popinai strongly against such a move. 
And when Lloyd George remarked that ‘‘Mr. Churchill 
would be more dangerous as a critic than as a member 
of the Government,’’ Bonar Law replied, ‘I would 
rather have him against us every time.’ 

In his War Memoirs, Lloyd George quotes from letters 
that he received after he appointed Churchill as Min- 
ister of Munitions: 


14 Vol. II, p. 26. 
18 War Memoirs, Vol. III, p. 26; also see supra, p. 246. 
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. . . X——who opened the subject to me of his own accord 
this evening and who has spoken to you, tells me that it will 
be intensely unpopular in the Army. 


I have every reason to believe the same of the Navy... . 


He is a potential danger in opposition. In the opinion of 
all of us he will as a member of the Government be an active 
danger in our midst. 


Another Minister wrote at the same time: ‘‘Apart from 
every other consideration, is it wise for you to have as one 
of your Ministers, a dangerously ambitious mane. . .’’ And 
another important Conservative Minister wrote me in a 
similar strain: ‘As regards W. Churchill and the Govern- 
ment, J have made enquiries and from what Z tells me I am 
satisfied it would bring about a very grave situation in our 
Party onc. 8 


But Lloyd George knew all this before the war began. 
In another passage he admits it, and he realized Church- 
ill had ‘‘fewer followers than any prominent public man 
in Britain.’’'’ The reason, George says, was: 


. .. His mind was a powerful machine, but there lay hidden 
in its material or its make-up some obscure defect which 
prevented it from always running true. They could not tell 
what it was. When the mechanism went wrong, its very 
power made the action disastrous, not only to himself but to 
the causes in which he was engaged and the men with whom 
he was co-operating. .. .18 | 


The fact, to put it bluntly, is that Churchill’s inter- 
est in politics was his own advancement. No matter 
what the cause or crisis, Churchill had to be the domi- 
nant factor. And this was well known to his colleagues 
by his behavior at cabinet meetings. Nobody ever 
imagined that he would play a secondary role in any 
of the affairs of State. 

There was never such an orgy of cant and hypocrisy 
as that inspired by the government when the war be- 
gan. There was not the slightest excuse for it, for the 
pretext of fighting because Germany had invaded Bel- 
gium was sufficient to rally a vast proportion of the 


6 Tbid., p. 27. 17 Ibid, p. 28. 18 Ibid., p. 29. 
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masses to the support of the government. The crusade 
to save civilization, to destroy militarism, to protect 
small nations was the veriest bunkum and those who 
voiced these slogans knew they were false; indeed, 
secret treaties were made (or were in the making) to 
undermine the culture of Europe, to group the Allies in 
stronger military force, and divide up the territories of 
small nations, when Germany was defeated and the 
spoils were allotted to the victors. 

The old god Blither never had so many worshipers. 
The church of Hooker, Butler, and Sydney Smith made 
no protest. The divines became rhetorical warriors and, 
in some instances, they commandeered the Prince of 
Peace, struck the olive branch from His hand, and thrust 
into it a sword. Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll cried out at 
the City Temple, ‘The Devil would have counselled 
neutrality, but Christ has put His sword into our 
hands!’’!° There was no limit to such outpourings. 
Even the atheist, Horatio Bottomley, at a great meet- 
ing at the Albert Hall, called upon God to help them. 
Only a few poor parsons of little or no influence re- 
frained from following their leaders. 

It was a “‘holy war,’’ and the British God gave it 
His blessing. It was a war for peace, and Irene guided 
the bullets. It was a war for Justice, and Hatred and 
Mendacity balanced the scales. When a war-mad Eng- 
lishman makes a halo to fit his own head, it is high 
time the saints should see that theirs are not tarnished. 

It was a war to maintain the balance of power, but 
no one in authority believed it. When Britain made the 
entente with France in 1904, she deprived herself of the 
very independence necessary to keep it. How could she 
throw her influence and weight of armaments where it 
was needed when her allies, France and Russia, had aims 
totally different from hers? 

The Boer War was a sure sign of Britain’s declining 


19 See F. Neilson, How Diplomats Make War, Ch. XV, pp. 341-65. 
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power. It left her without a friend in the world. She 
found herself weak in isolation where she had been 
strong, and she woke up suddenly in 1903 to find her 
imperial power challenged in the Mediterranean and in 
Egypt by France and Spain, and her markets in Asia and 
in South America invaded by Germany and Japan. Steel, 
machinery, textiles and chemicals, once great exports, 
were now produced by the United States and Germany 
in rapidly increasing quantities, and these were dumped 
(to use Chamberlain’s term) into markets that Great 
Britain thought were her own forever mote. 

No British statesman of any commercial nous ever 
imagined that a great navy and a great army were the 
only bulwarks of the balance of power. Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Salisbury, for a period of half a century, 
knew that free trade, the mercantile marine and peace 
were the talismans of her prowess. 

The first few weeks of the war were enough to reveal 
the weakness of the Allied Powers. Each had desires 
and aims different from the other, and to prosecute them 
was to reverse the old foreign policy of Great Britain. 
Russia was to press west to the Oder and acquire the 
Bosphorus; France to go east to the Rhine and absorb 
Morocco. Italy was to take the Trent and demand satis- 
faction in the Savoy and Riviera. These were some of 
the burdens of the secret treaties. 

Yet, the greatest blunder of all was in underestimat- 
ing the subtle power of Germany in arms. Allied states- 
men did not realize that because of her geographical 
position—foes east and west—Germany was the only 
nation in Europe that boasted a disciplined people in 
crisis. 

This ‘‘holy war’’ was the womb that gave birth to 
Marx’s child. In every country that entered the fray, 
the doctrine of Socialism made progress. Indeed, it was 
responsible for the growth of this creed in England. 

And when it was all over and editors and their readers 
had time to think of the glorious aims that had been 
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announced, they received a shocking jolt and soon 
realized that someone had deluded them. The men who 
returned from the front discovered that England was 
not quite the tog Mr. Lloyd George had pictured it to 
be. ‘“The land fit for heroes to live in’’ was somewhere 
else. 

After the disappointments of the peace, millions set 
to work to learn what it had all been about. The Daily 
News said: 

.. . The very first necessity of war is that truth shall be 

strangled. . . . Now the truth is about to come out into the 

daylight and open her lips. She will be very unlike what we 


thought her to be—very unlike the fiction that has flaunted 
itself in the public eye.?° 


This from the great Liberal daily startled the states- 
men, but nothing they could say stemmed the desire 
of the people not only for knowledge of the causes of 
the war, but for reasons why their aims had come to 
nought. Before this, some of the north of England papers 
came out bluntly about the lies that had been told. 
The Yorkshire Observer said: 


. . . We have only the vision of the kaleidoscopic jumble of 
bits of coloured news, doctored news, flatly contradictory 
news, official news (telling part of a story), censored news, 
excluding carefully that which is true but inconvenient.?! 


This is what many editors wrote, but it does not 
convey all they thought. The Manchester Guardian put 
it in stronger terms: 

During actual war we all, to put it bluntly, had to doa 
good deal of lying, active or passive, of omission if not com- 
mission, in order to save our country from ruin. But when 


fighting is over, the truth ought to be one of the first articles 
of diet to be exempted from rationing.” 


These are from newspapers of large circulation. I 
could quote scores of well-known men who voiced 
similar complaints after the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed. 


20 May 17, 1919. 21 April 11, 1919. 22 April 19, 1919. 


XXVI 
Out of Office 


ONLY THE MAN WHO HAS SAT IN A LEGISLATIVE CHAMBER 
can appreciate what it means to a member who has 
been in a cabinet to sit forlornly, out of office. After 
his shocking defeat at Dundee in 1922, Churchill found 
himself not only without portfolio but without a seat 
in the Commons, and it was not until he cast off the last 
tag of a free trader and the mask of a National Liberal 
that he found a safe one in the Woodford Division of 
Fssex. 

Many have written about his humiliation, and some 
of the cartoonists pictured him in the ‘‘dumps.’’ I have 
one that appeared in Punch, which must have been 
drawn by Raven Hill. There were, however, many hard- 
hearted people who had not a good word to say for 
him. The ‘“‘fine brain’’ that Lloyd George admired so 
much was not engaged by the makers of cabinets after 
he returned to the Tory fold. 

Shortly after his defeat at Dundee, I went into the 
Grill Room of the Savoy for lunch, and who should 
come running toward me but Winston, crying, ‘‘Free, 
Neilson! Free, at last!’ He was in a jovial mood, which 
belied the pictures of the cartoonists and the reports 
of those critics who were jubilant at his downfall. It 
was the first time I had seen him for eight or nine years. 
We had nothing much to say to each other, and he 
soon joined his friends and I joined mine. 

The story of his isolation years will be found in his 
book, Amid These Storms. But perhaps the work that 
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gives a clearer idea of the extraordinary vagaries of his 
mind is Step by Step, the letters written to himself. 

From his books and speeches we learn little of his 
activities when he was out of Parliament, and his 
biographers do not supply us with much information 
regarding his work, save of course that of fighting elec- 
tions. One man, however, who saw much of him during 
that period was Ambrose MacEvoy, who came to New 
York, winter after winter, in the early twenties to paint 
portraits of our magnates and their wives. I spent many 
hours with MacEvoy, talking about Churchill, who 
visited his studio in the house Gladstone had occupied 
on Carlton House Terrace. Whether or not Winston 
began his pastime (as he calls it) of painting under 
MacEvoy, I do not remember, but he tells us in Amid 
These Storms: 


To have reached the age of forty without ever handling 
a brush or fiddling with a pencil, to have regarded with ma- 
ture eye the fer: of pictures of any kind as a mystery, 
to have stood agape before the chalk of the pavement artist, 
and then suddenly to find oneself plunged in the middle of a 
new and intense form of interest, and action with paints and 
alettes and canvases, and not to be discouraged 5 results, 
is an astonishing and enriching experience.} 


According to the reference above, he must have expe- 
rienced the ‘‘enriching experience’’ about the time the 
First World War began. Perhaps he had handled a brush 
and fiddled with a pencil some ten years before he met 
MacEvoy, but from what I gathered, he had not become 
a promising pupil. Still, we may imagine that, when 
he was without a seat in Parliament, he spent some 
time before an easel with a palette in his hand. In a 
satire I wrote, called The Sin-Eater’s Hallowe'en, I cracked 
a little joke about his painting, and that was written 
in the early twenties when no one—not even MacEvoy 
—imagined that Churchill’s work would reach the 


1 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, p. 305. 
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ow and take a place with the best artists of the 
ay. 

Politics and art are a strange couple, but then so are 
polo and dreadnoughts. One never knows what strange 
combinations Churchill can bring together—Toryism 
and Liberalism, Liberalism and Toryism, Free Trade 
and Protection, peace and war, morals and political 
mendacity. Who has wedded so many opposites and 
gloried in it? 


Although he was maturing as a politician, he did 
not neglect taking strenuous exercise, for his bulk was 
increasing. One day Mr. Enthoven drove Helen and me 
down to Ranelagh in his coach and four. It must have 
been an afternoon of special festivity. When I reached 
there, I met George Cave, who had been Lord Chancellor 
after I left the Commons. He told me that Winston and 
Freddie Guest were to play in a polo match. 

We went to the grounds and watched the game for 
a little while. Afterwards, when we were seated at tea 
on the lawn, who should come up but Winston and 
Freddie with a large trophy, a silver cup they had won. 
They were very pleased with themselves—and well they 
might be, because they were no longer young players. 
They did not stay long, for they were keen to get into 
mufti and meet their ladies. 

I remember that day vividly because it was one of 
extraordinary contrast. I had spent some hours in the 
morning visiting an old friend in a very squalid district, 
one who had devoted his life to the cause of the taxation 
of land values. And he had spoken bitterly of the way 
Lloyd George and Churchill had abandoned the cause 
and had neglected to push the problem to a successful 
issue, after they were returned to power in the General 
Elections of 1910. What a strange contrast: the sordid 
neighborhood of the east end, and then Ranelagh, where 
the elite of England were gathered to enjoy themselves 
in that lovely spot! It was strange, too, that I should 
see Churchill after hearing him bitterly denounced by 
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Fred Verinder. The one was giving his life to what 
Churchill called ‘‘the most vital problem of our time,”’ 
and the other was the mere politician who used it as a 
vote-getting slogan and then recanted. 

No matter what occupied his waking hours during 
this phase of his career, we may be sure that he gave 
some precious moments of the day to the thought of 
how he was to gain a seat in Parliament. He writes: 


If you wish to know about elections I am the person to 
tell you. I have actually fought more parliamentary elec- 
tions than any living member of the House of Commons. I 
have fought fifteen.? 


But this was written at Chartwell in 1932. Since then, 
he has fought perhaps four or five more. He does not 
tell us that he also holds the record as a cabinet minister 
for the number of constituencies in which he stood as 
a candidate; nor has he yet given us an account of the 
reasons for his failure to hold or win the seats he con- 
tested before he found a parliamentary haven of rest in 
the one for which he now sits. 

There is a wide gap of many years in the record of his 
activities as a politician. We know next to nothing of 
any educative work he did in the country, apart from 
the elections he fought at Leicester and Westminster. 
In the collections of speeches entitled While England 
Slept, and issued by Mr. Randolph Churchill, the first 
one on ‘‘Disarmament Problems’ is dated May 13, 1932. 
This was delivered in the House, and one of the most 
interesting points he raised was concerning the use of 
poison gas. He said: 


. . . Nothing could be more repugnant to our feelings than 
the use of poison gas, but there is no logic at all behind the 
argument that it 1s quite proper in war to lay a man low 
with high-explosive shell, fragments of which inflict poison- 
ous and festering wounds, and altogether immoral to give 
him a burn with corrosive gas or make him cough and 
sneeze or otherwise suffer through his respiratory organs. 


2 Amid These Storms, p. 201. 
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There is no logical distinction between the two. A great 
many of our friends are here today because they were fired at 
by German gas shells, which inflicted minor injuries upon 
them. Had it been high-explosive shell, they would in all 
human probability have been killed... 3 


We shall see later on what action he took when 
Hitler proposed to discard entirely these awful weapons. 
In this speech his sentiments about war denoted a 
fundamental change: whereas in the past he was keen 
for shrapnel and the roar of cannon, he now told the 
House: ‘The whole business of war is beyond all words 
horrible, and the nations are filled with the deepest 
loathing of it.’’* 

Some of the members who heard this must have 
thought of the time when it was ‘‘such fun’’ for the 
young Hussar. In November of that year he returned to 
his pet subject, “European Dangers,’’ and told the 
House: 


We must not forget, and Europe and the United States 
must not forget, that we have disarmed. Alone among the 
nations we have disarmed while others have rearmed, and 
we must not be expected to undertake a part larger than it 
is in Our capacity to make good... 8 


Great Britain had not disarmed. Churchill was mis- 
informed, as Lloyd George proved in a debate later on. 
When he made that speech, he must have known that 
the Little Entente was armed to the teeth, and that 
Marshal Foch, about ten years before, had been in War- 
saw atranging the details of a new military convention 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. Germany was sur- 
rounded by a belt of armies when she herself had barely 
enough soldiers for an effective police force. 

But it should be borne in mind that such a nature as 
Churchill’s would crave for a clash of arms. And it 
should be remembered that he was out of office; he was 
merely a private member. Moreover, Hitler had not be- 


3 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938, p. 11. 
* Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 26. 
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come Fuhrer yet. That was not to happen until the turn 
of the year. 

For a man who, since the end of the last war, had 
filled the cabinet positions of Secretary of State for War, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it must have been dull business not 
occupying a seat on the Treasury Bench. What a moralist 
and a forthright critic he was of the make-believe of 
politicians. The peculiar thing about his speeches at 
this particular time is that members took them lying 
down. He was permitted to indulge in the most ex- 
travagant remarks without challenge and without scoff. 
Of open diplomacy he said: 


. . . In my experience, and interior knowledge of the work- 
ing of Governments, which extends over nearly a quarter of 
a century, I cannot recall any time when the gap between the 
kind of words which statesmen used and what was actually 
happening in many countries was so great as it is now. The 
habe of saying smooth things and uttering pious platitudes 
and sentiments to gain applause, without relation to the 
underlying facts, is more pronounced. now than it has ever 
been in my experience. .. .® 


There is no evidence of his telling the House about 
the ‘‘underlying facts’’ that he referred to. Indeed, as 
for “‘pious platitudes and sentiments to gain applause,’ 
he surely took the palm, and his critics in Great Britain 
and France, at this time, realized how dexterously he 
played his hand in laying the foundation of his plan to 
have another go. 

What European danger was there? What did he fear? 
Surely not Germany, for she had neither army nor navy. 
What on earth could she do, if a war began? She would 
have been overrun by Poles and Czechs. He says that 
Lord Grey had reminded them that France was ‘‘armed 
to the teeth.’’ So was the Little Entente, which was 
the creation of France. It is not only now that his state- 


® While England Slept, p. 30. 
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ments may be regarded as preposterous; they were pre- 
posterous when he uttered them. 

A. disciple of Machiavelli, according to the popular 
notion of him, would undoubtedly have admired the 
skill of this unique alarmist, who went on in this 
speech to propound a general principle that should be 
followed by the House, to attain a ‘‘lasting reconcilia- 
tion between Germany and her neighbors.’’ He says: 


. . . Here is my general principle. The removal of the just 
grievances of the vanquished ought to precede the disarma- 
ment of the victors. To bring about anything like equality of 
armaments (between the vanquished and the victor nations) 
if it were in our power to do so, which it happily is not, 
while those grievances remain unredressed, vould be almost 

- to appoint the day for another European war—to fix it as if 
it were a prize-fight. It would be far safer to reopen questions 
like those of the Dantzig Corridor and Transylvania, with 
all their delicacy and difficulty, in cold blood and in a calm 
atmosphere and while the victor nations still have ample 
superiority, than to wait and drift on, inch by inch and stage 
by stage, until once again vast combinations, equally matched, 
confront each other be to face.” 


It is incredible that he should have made such a state- 
ment without someone saying, ‘“‘Why didn’t you do it 
when you were a cabinet minister?’’ Danzig had been 
a burning question for twelve years at least, but while 
he was a member of cabinets, the notion never came to 
his mind to remove this grievance. I feel sure the House 
would not have heard of it in 1932 if he had not been a 
private member. 

Many of the speeches in While England Slept are a 
revelation of the ignorance, not only of the men on the 
Treasury Bench but of private members. There seems to 
have been no protest about the extravagant statements 
Churchill made as a critic of government policy or lack 
of one. But certainly he was not so ignorant as his re- 
marks indicate. They seem to be based on some informa- 
tion, perhaps supplied by the Permanent Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs. For they are so far removed 
from the real conditions that they appear to be the dis- 
torted notions of a German-hater. 

Were the facts about the Polish Corridor and Danzig 
obtainable at the time Churchill made his speech? I 
could mention several sources of information that had 
dealt with this problem, which were open to him and 
Vansittart, years before the name of Hitler was known 
to English-speaking people. I count something like eight 
articles on this subject which appeared in Foreign Affazrs 
for four years after it started publication in 1920. I 
know, of course, that Mr. Churchill would never dream 
of looking at an issue of this periodical, although it was 
read by several of his old cabinet colleagues and studied 
by some of the finest minds in England and France. 

Be that as it may, there could be no possible excuse 
for Churchill neglecting to read Colonel E. Alexander 
Powell's work, Thunder Over Europe. This book was 
written by a man who had the widest experience in 
European affairs of anyone of his time. He was in turn 
diplomatist, traveler, correspondent, explorer, soldier, 
and an author of high reputation. Thunder Over Europe 
is a disturbing book, even now, twenty-three years after 
it was written. What circulation it had in America I 
do not know, but I do feel sure it came to the notice of 
some Englishmen. The supporters of Asquith, Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law would have turned thumbs down 
on it and said that its proper destination was the waste- 
paper basket. 

This is what Powell said about the Corridor: 

. . . There is no real threat to European peace along the 

Rhine. But far to the east, on the other side of Germany, a 

mighty storm is brewing. There the danger is acute, and in 

making this assertion I am perfectly aware that I shall be 
characterized as an alarmist and a war-scare monger. But 
neither denials nor ridicule can alter the facts. Nor does one 


need to be exceptionally acute of hearing to catch the rising 
growl of thunder.® 


® New York: Ives Washburn, 1932, p. 58. 
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The author provides a map of Europe, and asks the 
reader to follow a line southward from the Polish out- 
let to the Baltic to the Carpathians, which includes 
Upper Silesia. Then he declares: ‘‘In these two regions 
you have the darkest spots on the political weather map 
of Europe.’’® 

He had studied the problem on Polish soil, and his 
report of the condition under which East Prussians eked 
out an existence is scarcely believable. I will cite only 
one instance of many he gives of the absurdities of 
treaty-makers: 


... Near the village of Kurzebrack (which, though on the 
east side of the river, is Polish) the East Prussians are per- 
mitted access to the Vistula over a distance of four meters— 
157 inches! Even this permission is contingent, however, 
upon the production of a special Polish visa, to obtain which 
the applicant must journey to Dirschau (Tczew), twelve 
miles away. Imagine a peasant farmer being compelled to 
make a round trip of twenty-four miles, plus the usual de- 
lays at the passport office, if he wishes to drive his cattle 
down to the river for water!!° (italics in original) 


At the time Powell was in Poland, the Free State of 
Danzig had a population of 390,000, and at the election 
in 1927, 98/4 per cent voted German. Of the Corridor, 
Churchill said, it ‘‘is inhabited almost entirely by 
Poles.”’ 

There have been so many ridiculous statements made 
about the Germans in Poland and Silesia that it is well 
to remind those who have labored under the delusions 
of propaganda that in one of the great French geo- 
graphical dictionaries, Prusse Occidentale, written before 
the war, West Prussia is described as follows: 


Au 1 Decembre, 1885, on complait dans la province, 
1,408,229 habitants, dont environ les deux tiers sont Alle- 
mands et le reste Polonais.¥ 


Since that time the Teutonic population had increased 


9 Ibid., p. 59. 10 Ibid., p. 63. 
11 Quoted in Foreign Affairs, Spec. Supp., Vol. II, Nov. 1920, p. 77. 
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steadily until the outbreak of the war. Powell then gives 
us his opinion of the Upper Silesian question. He says: 


The handing over to Poland of the greater part of Upper 
Silesia was, on the other hand, one of the most discreditable 
transactions of which European statesmen have ever been 
guilty. It was a settlement which flagrantly defied the wishes, 
as unmistakably expressed by plebiscite, of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the region. Its only justification was 
Poland’s insatiable greed for territory and France’s savage 
determination to smash Germany to atoms. The whole 
affair was smirched by arson, violence and murder, tainted 
with cowatdice, chicanery and fraud... .” 


This opinion corroborates that of Sir Robert Donald?® 
and French investigators. 

Only a purblind lot of treaty-makers who knew little 
or nothing about the area of Europe from the Baltic to 
the Bosphorus could have blundered so disastrously. 
Wilson knew nothing about the district; Lloyd George 
less; and as for Clemenceau, he was the least European- 
minded Frenchman of his period. To him Paris was 
the center of the universe, and anything beyond the 
frontiers of France was scarcely worth consideration. 

There is just one more speech in While England Slept 
that I should like to refer to. It is the one on ‘‘The 
MacDonald Disarmament Plan.’’ It was delivered in 
March, 1933, about two months after Hitler became 
Fuhrer: 


I remember what happened before the Great War. The 
rowth of the German Navy obliged us to concentrate all our 
ae in the North Sea, and we withdrew our squadron 
of battleships from the Mediterranean. The French moved 
all their battleships into the Mediterranean. There was no 
bargain. The two operations took place independently. . . .¥4 


These statements are not true, as I have shown above. 
It was a bargain, and the two operations did not take 
place independently. Even the French and Russian col- 

12 Thunder Over Europe, p. 75 


13 Author of The Polish Corridor and the Consequence (London, 1929). 
14 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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ored books reveal the basis of the transaction. And at 
the time it was made, there was no reason whatever 
for thinking that the northern coasts of France were in 
danger from bombardment by the German fleet. Indeed, 
it was only at the last moment of August 4, 1914, that 
von Moltke was able to persuade the Kaiser to take 
action in the west. Lloyd George, in his War Memoirs, 
makes a special point of this. 

What a shocking commentary these speeches are upon 
the credulity of members of Parliament! To think of 
them listening to Churchill's fulminations against the 
disarmed Germany, and swallowing his statements as 
if they were based upon gospel truth is enough to make 
one believe that a Parliament is composed of child-like 
creatures who ought to attend a political kindergarten. 

One more quotation from the speech referred to above 
is necessary to give the reader an indication of Church- 
ill’s intent and purpose as an alarmist. Further criticiz- 
ing the MacDonald disarmament proposals, he said: 


. . . When we read about Germany, when we watch with 
surprise and distress the tumultuous insurgence of ferocity and 
war spirit, the pitiless ill-treatment of minorities, the denial 
of the normal protections of civilized society to large num- 
bers of individuals solely on the ground of race—when we 
see that occurring in one of the most gifted, learned, scien- 
tific and formidable nations in the world, one cannot help 
feeling glad that the fierce passions that are raging in Ger- 
many have not found, as yet, any other outlet but upon 
Germans. At a moment like this, to ask France to halve her 
army while Germany doubles hers—that is the scale of fig- 
ures—to ask France to halve her air force while the German 
air force remains whatever it is—I am aware that there is no 
military air force permitted to remain—such a proposal, it 
seems to me, is likely to be considered by the French Gov- 
ernment, at present at any rate, as somewhat unseasonable. 


This description of Germany in March, 1933, is utterly 
false; even the suggestion about the ‘‘pitiless ill-treat- 
ment of minorities,’’ is far fetched, for there had been 


15 Ibid., p. 49. 
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only some isolated attacks upon Jews, but nothing like 
those that had been made upon them in America and 
in Russia. From the time that Hitler became Fabrer, 
about two months before Churchill spoke, a system of 
order was put into force which afterward wrung from 
Churchill the highest encomiums that had ever been 
given to a foreign statesman. 

In the summer of 1932, one of Germany's leading 
bankers came to London to see me. We had been friends 
for a good many years, and he had often entertained 
me at his house in the suburbs of Berlin. The story he 
told me of conditions was utterly unlike that mentioned 
by Churchill in his speech. My friend was a Jew, and 
he had made up his mind to leave Germany and settle 
in Italy; he feared the future did not look promising. 
There were outrages, he said, committed by isolated 
bands, and he thought anti-Semitism was spreading 
rapidly. He considered the principal cause of it was the 
great influx of Jews after the war, when there was an 
orgy of profiteering as the mark fell and ruin stared 
Germans in the face. 

I have often thought of that meeting with my friend 
and what has happened since. The extraordinary thing 
about Churchill's description of affairs in Germany in 
1933 is that, within a few weeks, he was to learn from 
Hitler when he addressed the Reichstag on May 17th, 
that 


. . . Germany will be perfectly ready to disband her entire 
military establishment and destroy the small amount of arms 
remaining to her, if the neighboring countries will do the 
same thing with equal thoroughness. 


... Germany is entirely ready to renounce aggressive weapons 
of every sort if the armed nations, on their part, will destroy 
their aggressive weapons within a specified period, and if 
their use is forbidden by an international convention. 

. . . Germany is at all times prepared to renounce offensive 
weapons if the rest of the world does the same. Germany is 
prepared to agree to any solemn pact of nonaggression be- 
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cause she does not think of attacking anybody but only of 
acquiring security.'6 


For the first time in the history of Europe, the prob- 
lem of disarmament was put up to the peace-loving 
democracies by a man who was at the head of “'the 
greatest military despotism of Christendom.’’ No notice 
was taken of the offer, probably because the statesmen 
of Great Britain and France had decided that Hitler 
was an unreliable man. Was there ever a politician who 
was not? A reliable politician is surely an anachronism. 
Who would take a straw for a crutch? And certainly no 
one in the House who was listening to Mr. Churchill 
would dream of thinking that he was a reliable poli- 
tician, for he has shown quite clearly in his books that 
his mind was constantly on the wobble from the time 
he was a correspondent for the Morning Post. 

In winding up his speech, he referred to the visit of 
Hitler to Rome, of which he said: 


... 1 do not wish to treat it too seriously. No doubt it was 
a pleasant expedition. . . . It was certainly a striking spec- 
tacle to see these two heads of governments, the master of 
sentimental words and the master of grim and rugged action, 
meeting together in such friendly intercourse. . . .1” 


Later on, he himself was to visit Rome and spend 
some hours of friendly intercourse with Il Duce. And 
soon his pen was to be at work praising Hitler for his 
great achievements. 

Was there ever a political mind that veered so fre- 
uently as Churchill's, from north to south by west; 
rom south to north by east? 

16 The speech is quoted in Adolf Hitler, My New Order, ed. by Raoul de Roussy de 


Sales (N.Y.: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941), pp. 173-84. 
17 While England Slept, pp. 55-6. 


XXVII 
A Misinformed Critic 


WHY ANY MAN IN THE POLITICAL ARENA SHOULD PLEAD 
for Mr. Churchill to be treated leniently is not reason- 
able, for he was never known to spare his opponents. 
His tirades against Toryism, Liberalism, and Socialism 
ate hard to match. And as for his denunciations of his 
foes, they are ‘‘priceless,’’ as Asquith said, for deroga- 
tory epithet and malevolent castigation. However, to 
my knowledge, he has never asked to be treated with 
the gloves on, and in his books he has told us of many 
instances when he had to bear severe criticism for his 
acts. 

During the long period when he was out of office, 
there was no one else on either side of the House capable 
of holding the government up to ridicule. So he selected 
himself as a warden who would put them in the pillory. 
His speeches in While England Slept give one the idea 
that he considered the most effective way of causing 
embarrassment to the Treasury Bench was to copy the 
style and method of the sensational press. He was well 
fitted for the role he was to play and, no doubt, had 
studied the technique of Northcliffe. In his early years 
he had been a newspaper correspondent who cultivated 
a romantic style of describing events. The stories that 
he sent from South Africa are referred to in his book, 
A Roving Commission, and in this work he lets us know 
how they were considered by his critics. 

It may be admitted that he deserved some sympathy, 
for he had suffered the gravest humiliations a politician 
can experience. His blunders in the war were so serious 
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that any other man but Winston would have retired 
from parliamentary life and turned to the hobby which 
gave him pleasure. His defeat at Dundee was a crushing 
one, and for him to rise phoenix-like after it and seek 
another constituency was heroic. 

J presume it is hard for the people of today to appre- 
ciate what it meant to Churchill, after thirty years of 
political life, to sit in the House merely as a private 
member. If the reader can understand the situation, it 
should not be difficult for him to learn that the only 
action Churchill could take was that of an insistent, 
irritating critic of the policies of the government. For 
only in this way Bat 5 he make his presence felt and 
keep his name in the public mind. In this respect, no 
politician knew better than he that for one to succeed, 
it was necessary for his name to appear daily in the 
prints. Edward Marsh, his Private Secretary, tells the 
story about going into Churchill one morning and 
finding him in a towering rage because he had not seen 
his name in the papers for three days. 

When all is said and written about Churchill's polit- 
ical career, it must be granted that he was the most 
successful ringmaster of the parliamentary circus. An 
audience was as necessary to him for enjoyment as 
brandy and a cigar. And why not take advantage of the 
millions of taxpayers who, no matter how they are 
abused by government, delight in a good show? All the 
sneers and gibes that have been thrust at him by his 
bitterest critics amount to nothing, for they did not for 
a moment impede his course of action, his determina- 
tion to survive his humiliations. 

Now to deal with the nature of the information that 
he used to pillory the government. People have made 
guesses about the source of it. Some say Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann; others, Lord Vansittart. Probably both at 
various times dished up a meal of gossip for him. And, 
as he makes so many references to the Jews of Germany, 
it is not unlikely that he gathered many false stories 
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from the associates of Weizmann and Samuel Unter- 
myer. There was little or no truth in them, as the re- 
ports in The New York Times prove conclusively. Politi- 
cal mountains have been made out of racial molehills 
so often in the history of nations that there was nothing 
new in the yarns that were disseminated about Jews in 
Germany, when Hitler became Reschsfubrer. 

But this line was comparatively a side issue; sub- 

sidiary, indeed, to the amazing extravagancies of his 
statements on German armaments. Of course, those who 
have taken the trouble to find out know now he was 
misinformed. Somebody had given him figures on the 
German army and the air force so patently false that 
with the information we have today, it seems farcical 
that Baldwin and MacDonald should have become 
scared and been forced into a situation which made war 
‘céttain. Germany at no time up to the winter of 1938-39 
was atmed for a major war. And at no time did Hitler 
seek one. 
The figures given to the House by Mr. Churchill in 
his speeches during the three years 1932-34 are now 
looked upon as the wild estimates of irresponsible 
alarmists. The figures for men, weapons, and airplanes 
were exaggerations, and his estimates of the money 
spent on the armed services by Hitler could only have 
been accepted by men with no inclination whatever to 
learn the facts. And so it a ay to many thinking 
people in America, France, and England, when Churchill 
delivered his speeches. 

The most puzzling thing about it is that there were 
books that could have been purchased in London and 
New York, which revealed the facts and completely 
shattered Mr. Churchill’s notions of the extent of Ger- 
man expenditure on the armed forces. I know several 
works that flatly contradict the statements he made. 
Take one, published at a late date—1937. It was called 
The House that Hitler Built, and was written by Professor 
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Stephen H. Roberts of the University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Here is what the author has to say: 


Their [the General Staff’s] problem was a difficult one— 
to change a specialized army of 100,000 men enlisted for 
twelve years into a national force of 600,000 conscripts forced 
to serve for a year or two. The necessary cadres could not be 
built up in a moment, and, even when the organization was 
provided, there was a shortage of everything—arms, equip- 
ment, officers, barracks. The greatest difficulty was the 
shortage of instructors, especially in the new aerial and 
mechanized units. At one stage, aeroplanes were lying idle 
for lack of trained pilots, because, despite GGring’s efforts, 
Germany had been so poverty-stricken for years that there 
were few civilian pilots on whom to draw. 

It became obvious, then, that it would take years to give 
practical effect to the law of March 16th. The thirty-six di- 
visions did not exist even on paper when Hitler issued his 
decree on May 21st, and it was not until the misty morning 
of November 7th, 1935, almost eight months after Hitler's 
first announcement, that the first conscripts were called up 
and the new Nazi war-flag hoisted for the first time. . . .' 


And this was at a time when Churchill told the House 
on March 10, 1936: 


. . . Since the arrival of Herr Hitler in power three years 
ago the Germans have spent about £1,500,000,000 sterling 
upon warlike preparations directly or indirectly. The money 
has been raised by internal borrowing, and the revenues of 
Germany are already mortgaged two or three, or possibly 
four, years ahead... .? 


I do not for a moment imagine Mr. Churchill believed 
that decrepit Germany could find that amount of money 
for any purpose. Yet, in The Gathering Storm (1948), he 
writes: 


.. . It is probable that in this last year before the outbreak, 
Germany manufactured at least double, and possibly treble, 
the munitions of Britain and France put together, and also 
that her great plants for tank production reached full ca- 
pacity.* 

1 N.Y. and London: Harper & Bros., 1938, pp. 124-5. 

2 While England Slept, p. 241. 3 P. 336. 
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In October, 1947, Major-General C. F. Robinson pro- 
duced a work for the War Department of the United 
States, called ‘‘Foreign Logistical Organizations and 
Method”’: 


The report reveals that in 1938 Germany produced only 
3,340 combat aircraft, or 5,235 aircraft of all types, including 
trainers and non-combat types. In 1939, when Britain was 
producing 8,000 military aircraft of all types, combat and 
non-combat, Germany produced only 4,733 combat planes, 
or 8,295 of all airplane types, including civil aircraft... .4 


The report on tanks shows that Germany produced 
only 247 tanks and self-propelled guns while the British 
produced 314. Further on, the report says: 


. . . Germany was not prepared in 1939—contrary to demo- 
cratic assumption—for a long war or for total war; her eco- 
nomic and industrial effort was by no means fully harnessed: 
her factories were not producing war materiel at anything like 
top capacity.® 


Then, after all the sensational scares that clutter up 
Churchill’s speeches, as they are reported in While Eng- 
land Slept, he said (March 24, 1938) on the third read- 
ing of the Consolidated Fund Bill: 


I must say that I myself have not felt during this crisis 
that there is an immediate danger of a major land war break- 
ing out over Czechoslovakia. 1 know it is very rash to make 
such a statement, but when there is so much natural, but mis- 
directed, alarm in the country, now on one point and now on 
another, one must run some risks in stating one’s honest 
opinion. At any rate, that is the oe on which I base 
my argument this afternoon, and I will give my reasons to 
the House. The first reason is that, in the opinion of many 
good judges, Germany is not ready this year for such an ordeal 
as a major land war. The second reason carries more convic- 
tion to me, because obviously the first is based upon facts 
which one cannot measure and secrets which one cannot 
probe. It is that I cannot see that it would be to the interest 
of the rulers of Germany to provoke such a war.® 


4 N.Y. Times, May 8, 1948. 5 Ibid. 8 Op. cit., p. 398. 
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After all the rhetorical melodrama, bolstered by a 
shower of crepitant adjectives, and the use of stage 
properties such as the thunder-box and the wind-barrel 
—all employed in speeches, warning of terrors to come 
—he had to admit Hitler was not ready for ‘‘a major 
land war.’’ Why should he bother about one, when he 
was getting what he desired without firing a shot? 
Amazing man—the first politician in history to add to 
his dominions without losing a soldier, without slaugh- 
tering the foe! 

I wonder if, when Churchill wrote the letter in March, 
1938, he remembered he had written on October 15, 
1937, ‘‘I declare my belief that a major war is not 
imminent, and I still believe there is a good chance of 
no major war taking place again in our time.’”’ 

And, yet, he carried on his campaign against the gov- 
ernment and demanded still greater expenditures on the 
armed forces. These letters that he wrote to himself are 
a revelation of an unstable mind. To expect war one 
month, and admit there is no chance of it in the next, 
is imposing upon the credulity of people who do no 
thinking of their own. He repeats this performance many 
times, and seems to glory in the effect it makes upon 
his hearers. 

It was about this time that Lloyd George made an 
attempt to present the realities of the European problem 
to the House. In a speech he delivered on February 5, 
1936, he dealt with the Stresa Conference and the resolu- 
tion that had been drafted by Mussolini. After showing 
that the peace-loving nations had not disarmed, and 
giving that as a reason for Hitler’s demand for equality, 
he said: ‘‘We are responsible for creating the atmosphere 
of fear. Is it not possible to break this circle of death 
before it is too late?’’® 

Now what had the millions of marks been used for in 

7 Step by Step, p. 149. 


® Quoted by Wyndham Lewis, Left Wings Over Europe (London: Jonathan Cape, 
1936), p. 115. 
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Germany during these three years since Hitler had taken 
hold of the government? He delivered a speech at 
Nuremberg on September 9, 1936, in which he gave a 
full account of the achievements that had been wrought. 
And it was this remarkable recovery that scared western 
statesmen more than any arming could do. 

In three years he had reduced unemployment from 
6,000,000 to 1,000,000. Germany’s total national income 
rose from 41 billion marks to 56 billions. The German 
middle class and the German trade experienced a period 
of prosperity; 640,000 tons of new shipping were under 
construction in German yards. The production of auto- 
mobiles of all kinds rose from 45,000 to nearly a quarter 
of a million, and the deficits of the cities and provinces 
almost disappeared. 

These were only a few of the financial and industrial 
wonders that had been performed without asking for a 
foreign loan. These miracles wrung from Churchill an 
unusual tribute: ‘““Whatever else may be thought about 
these exploits, they are certainly among the most fe- 
markable in the whole history of the world.’’? 

In November of that year, General Robert E. Wood 
lunched with Churchill in London and, testifying before 
a Senate committee later, the general informed it that 
Churchill said: ‘‘Germany is getting too strong and we 
must smash her.’’?° 

For what reason? The bloodless conquests had not 
begun. The Sudeten question and Munich were still far 
off. There could be only one reason for Churchill's de- 
termination to smash Germany, and that was she had 
shown the world that a State could make a success of 
the barter system and dispense with foreign loans. There 
was panic among the international bankers at what 
Germany had done, and it was soon realized that if the 
peoples of other States heard of the methods employed 
by Hitler, they might ask their governments to try 
them. 

° Churchill, Great Contemporaries, p. 226. 10 N.Y. Times, Feb. 5, 1941. 
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Suppose Churchill had told the House of Commons 
what he told General Wood. What would have hap- 
pened? Why, Baldwin and his followers would have 
looked upon Churchill as a mad man. No, Churchill 
did not go to work in that way. He knew he dared not 
say what he had in his mind. He used other methods to 
gain his end, and he left the House guessing. 

No one will deny the fact that the world, since the 
beginning of the century, has been run by bad guessers 
and illiterate voters. The navvy who told John Ward 
(afterwards Colonel), their leader, that ‘‘there’s not 
much nourishment in a guess,’’ meant, ‘‘Fine words 
butter no parsnips.’’ Whether gamblers on the stock 
exchange or at roulette tables are worse guessers than 
politicians has not been decided, but if the matter 
should be considered, I feel sure Mr. Churchill will be 
acclaimed the prince of bad prophets. Notwithstanding 
the peculiar hedging to which he resorts in speech after 
speech, with a ‘‘perhaps,”’ or “‘I may be mistaken,”’ 
the import of his statements is clear enough. Modifica- 
tion of phrase is evidence of uncertainty of information. 
But he is an expert when practicing the formula of 
qualified dogmatism upon doubters of his wisdom. 

Here are some examples of his method, taken from a 
letter written to himself on April 3, 1936, when he 
realized Germany’s exploits were ‘‘among the most re- 
markable in the whole history of the world”’: 


... The financial and economic pressures in Germany are ris- 
ing to such a pitch that Herr Hitler’s government will in a 
comparatively short time have only to choose between an internal 
and an external explosion. 

Anyone who bears these terrible and somber realities con- 
stantly in mind will acquire that sense of proportion without 
which the daily gestures and speeches of rulers, politicians 
and diplomatists are liable to be merely misleading. All who have 
acquired this indispensable standard of judgment will see 
that the issue which is open is mot really one between Germany 
and France, nor between Germany and the Locarno Powers. 
It is an issue between Germany and the League of Nations. 
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Indeed, expressed in its most searching terms, it 1s 4 life and 
death struggle between the Nazi regime in Germany and the princi- 
pals of the Covenant of the League of Nations reiterated by the Kel- 
logg Pact.1' italics mine) 


He then referred to the wonderful roads ‘‘along which 
four columns of troops or motor vehicles can move 
abreast,’’ against the frontiers of other nations. He then 
told himself that these people ‘‘dwell under the flicker- 
ing shadow of the most fearful sword ever wrought by 
human agency, now uplifted in clashing menace, now 
held anew to the grindstone.’’!? 

This great utterance was not only misleading; he had 
no basis for making such a statement. Moreover, it was 
fustian of a very low melodramatic order. But so that 
the members would not be troubled with a nightmare 
when they put their heads on their pillows, he assured 
them, ‘The world, nay, Europe alone, is overwhelm- 
ingly strong compared to any single member of its 
family.’ 

During the naval panic of 1908-1909, an East End 
orator ridiculed the song ‘‘We Want Eight,”’ by describ- 
ing it as ‘‘a tanner’s worth of scare-them-stiff with a 
fudge’s dose of soothing syrup.”’ 

The guess Churchill made about France was not only 
a bad one, but costly in the extreme. He wrote to him- 
self in September, 1936, saying: 

I am very decidedly of opinion that France is going to 
come through her troubles this autumn and winter, not only 


without any fatal catastrophe, but with an actual accretion 
of moral and material strength. . . . 


It will take a lot to convince me that the qualities and 
devotion which have made and preserved the greatness of 
France have suddenly departed from the French people. 


And this was written at a time when some of the 
wisest men in France (not those of the Palais Bourbon) 
dreaded the trend of events and considered the situation 


11 Step by Step, pp. 6-7. 8 Ibid., p. 8. 
12 Tbid., p. 7. 14 Ibid., pp. 48-9. 
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hopeless. Strikes, riots, and other sinister disturbances 
were reported from day to day. Of course, Churchill was 
indulging in wishful thinking. “‘Thank God for the 
French Army’’’® was the prayer he offered up. And, yet, 
it was known at that time that the army ‘‘was moth- 
eaten with Socialism.”’ 

This guess led to the most shocking blunders, and if 
anyone should doubt this, all he has to do is read André 
Maurois’ Tragédie en France.'® 

Just one more example of making a bad guess: in 
another letter to himself, written July 9, 1937, he ex- 
pressed his notion of ‘‘The Ebbing Tide of Socialism.”’ 
He assured himself: 


The Socialist-Labor Party, not only in its extreme varie- 
ties, but in its most moderate forms, seems to have reached 
the limits of its expansion. . . . The program of giving the 
State, that 1s to say the politicians who have obtained a ma- 
jority at an election, autocratic control of all the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange, would never com- 


mend itself to the strong individualism of the British race. 
17 


The pendulum of his thought wagged to and fro, 
without registering the fleeting days. The gong struck 
no definite hour. It was just tick-tock, tick-tock, with- 
out announcing dawn or sunset. Yet, he realized the 
greatness of Hitler—the head of the nation he was ready 
to smash—and he wrote to himself as late as September, 


1937: 


. . . One may dislike Hitler's system and yet admire his patriotic 
achievement. If our country were defeated I hope we should find a 
champion as indomitable to restore our courage and lead us back 
to our place among the nations. 


I have on more than one occasion made my appeal in pub- 
lic that the Fiihrer of Germany should now become the Hitler 
of peace. When a man is fighting in a desperate conflict he 
may have to grind his teeth and flash his eyes. Anger and 


15 While England Slept, p. 48. 
16 N.Y.: Editions de la Maison Frangaise, 1940. 
17 Step by Step, p. 123. 
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hatred nerve the arm of strife. But success should bring a 
mellow, genial air and, by altering the mood to suit the new 
circumstances, preserve and consolidate in tolerance and 
goodwill what has been gained by conflict.1® (italics mine) 


One of his most amusing changes of thought was 
about the utility of the League of Nations. There Hitler 
was to take his troubles, and the League would deal 
justly with his demands. That was the place where, on 
certain conditions, he would be welcomed back to the 
fold of the peace-loving people. However, the minds of 
men do change, and their notions of what seems best 
one day might not seem so good the next. So it was with 
Churchill about the League. In a letter written February 
4, 1938, he said: ‘“The League at the present time is not 
strong enough to undergo a surgical operation. It would 
die under the knife. Even the chloroform might prove 
fatal.’’}° 

After he inflamed the troubled souls of members who 
neglected to read in their daily papers the dispatches 
from foreign capitals, we learn in these letters that all 
the thunder that rumbled from him was not strong 
enough to create a storm. ‘“The most fearful sword ever 
wrought by human agency’’ was not to fall. Indeed, 
“Germany by all accounts is not yet in a position to 
undertake a major war in which she would be the 
aggressor. °° 

To cap the climax, he wrote on March 18, 1938: 


Many high authorities believe that the German army is 
not yet in a condition to undertake a major aggressive land 
war. Neither her stores of raw material nor the state of her 
officer-cadres are sufficiently complete to encourage during the 
present year a hasty challenge to a group of well-armed States, 
with Great Britain and France at the core. .. .7! 


Was there ever a vane so sensitive to spasmodic 
zephyrs? 


18 Tbid., pp. 143-4. 20 Ibid., p. 190. 
19 Tbid., p. 179. 21 [bid., p. 193. 
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WHEN SAMUEL UNTERMYER, WHO HAD PRESIDED AT THE 
World Jewish Economic Federation at Amsterdam in 
the summer of 1933, returned to New York, he called 
on ‘‘Jews and non-Jews alike’’ to prepare for a holy 
war ‘‘to rescue 600,000 Jews residing in Germany,’’ be- 
cause of the ‘‘fiendish torture, cruelty, and persecution 
that are being inflicted day by day upon these men, 
women and children.’’} 

For some time before this appeal was made, there had 
appeared, according to the circular issued by the Patri- 
otic Society of National German Jews, stories in papers 
of the United States, Poland, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, of atrocities perpetrated upon Jews. These were 
so shocking that the Central Union of German Citizens 
of Jewish Faith issued on March 25, 1933, a long state- 
ment denying the accusation. It said: 

All such reports are pure invention. The Central Union 
states emphatically that German Jewry cannot be held re- 


sponsible for these inexcusable distortions which deserve the 
severest condemnation.’ 


The survey of reports published in The New York Times 
reveals many such repudiations from German societies. 

The campaign waged in America by Samuel Unter- 
myer was startling. In The Makers of War I devote a 
chapter to it,* and quote Untermyer’s statements and 
many of the denunciations from German societies which 
appeared in the columns of The New York Times. Unter- 


1N.Y. Times, Aug. 7, 1933. 
N.Y. Times, Mar. 25, 1933. ® Pp. 90-103. 
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myer’s crusade gave many people in America the notion 
that it was principally a Jews’ war. So long as it lasted, 
this expression was frequently heard, not only in New 
York, but particularly in the Middle West. 

One of the strange things about this is that in Church- 
ill’s speeches there is matter strikingly like that used 
by Untermyer in his campaign. On March 23, 1933, 
Churchill addressed the House on the MacDonald Dis- 
armament Plan. He referred to ‘‘the pitiless ill-treatment 
of minorities’’ in Germany and ‘‘the denial of the normal 
protections of civilized society to large numbers of indi- 
viduals solely on the ground of race.’’* Similar phrases 
were used by Untermyer five months later when he 
called for a ‘‘holy war’’ on Hitler. 

When I made inquiries in England about the similarity 
of expression, I was told that, in all probability, Church- 
ill had been coached by Vansittart. Others said that he 
received his information from Dr. Weizmann. This may 
be so, for a dinner was given by the Friends of Palestine 
in the House of Commons to Weizmann as early as 
March 2, 1933. This brilliant scientist told the guests 
that the ‘‘economic and political existence of all Jews 
is imperilled by the policy which had inscribed anti- 
Semitism in its most primitive form as an essential part 
of its program.’ 

The statement was made one month after the German 
Foreign Office, according to a dispatch in The New York 
Times, issued the following statement: 


In order to reassure the Jews of New York City who are 
anxious as to the fate of the Jews of Germany, we wish to 
state that the German Government is earnest and determined 
in its desire to guarantee safety and order for all its citizens, 
and it has no intention of making any unjustified experi- 
ments.® 


Did Weizmann know the German Red Cross had 
notified Judge John Payne, Chairman of the American 


“While England Slept, p. 49; also cit. supra, p. 277. 
5 N.Y. Times, Mar. 3, 1933, p. 4. 8 N.Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1933, p. 13. 
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Red Cross and of the League of Red Cross Societies, that 
the reports of atrocities on Jews were false, or was he 
deliberately pushing the propaganda which Untermyer 
and others wete to use to discredit the government of 
Hitler? 

A few weeks after the dinner in the House to Weiz- 
mann, Cordell Hull received a statement from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Berlin, and he announced: 


A reply has now been received indicating that whereas 
there was for a short time considerable physical mistreat- 
ment of Jews, this phase may be considered virtually ter- 
minated. .. . Hitler in his capacity as a leader of the Nazi 
party, issued an order calling upon his followers to maintain 
law and order, to avoid molesting foreigners, disrupting 
trade, and to avoid the crisis of possible embarrassing inter- 
national incidents.’ 


Many have pondered the significance of peculiar coin- 
cidences of action and statements found in books and 
newspapers during the years before Hitler attacked 
Poland. These in themselves would not have attracted 
much attention but, as they were associated with the 
names of statesmen and other persons of repute, there 
was reason to ask why they held similar ideas, used 
similar expressions and desired to take similar action; 
all were directed against Hitler. 

Whether the evidence of a conspiracy is sufficient to 
impress the historian of the future or not, I am not 
capable of judging, for I lived in an atmosphere created 
by the bitter antagonisms of factions. Day in and day 
out I had to listen to the diatribes of the anti-Semites 
and the distressful complaints of Jews connected with 
my wife's family. I have been at dinner parties attended 
by intelligent people, who made the most extravagant 
statements. Frequently I heard the same person denounce 
Hitler, using the terms of the propaganda of the time 
and, almost in the next breath, damn the Jews for caus- 
ing the war. It was not easy for me to ignore the turmoil 


7 N.Y. Times, Mar. 27, 1933. 
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in the minds of friends I had to meet week after week. 
Still, I thought it was my duty to look into the matter 
impartially and try to discover what reason there was 
for the persistent bitterness. 

Much of the evidence contributes to the impression 
that there was a conspiracy afoot. Those who have 
touched upon it in their books go so far as to name 
Winston Churchill, Duff Cooper, Vansittart, Dr. Weiz- 
mann, Baruch, and Untermyer; grouping together these 
people, as if they were the heads of the conspiracy. 
They link them together for many different reasons, but 
all had the same object in view—the destruction of 
Hitler. 

The much-advertised reason for this course was be- 
cause of the success of his bloodless conquests. Without 
firing a shot he had brought the minorities of Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland back into the Reich, and by a vote 
of over 90 per cent in his favor, he had united Austria 
to Germany. Of course, it is a simple matter to show 
that there were other causes and pretexts—apart from 
the alleged atrocities upon Jews and the bloodless con- 
quests—for engulfing Europe in oceans of blood. Two 
that might be mentioned were: (1) the success of the 
barter system and (2) Hitler’s determination to accept 
no foreign loans. His statement that the business of 
Germany would be conducted along the same lines as 
that of an honest merchant caused something like panic 
in certain financial circles. Before he became Fuhrer, such 
a statement would have been laughed at by the inter- 
national bankers. Yet, responsible newspapers, pub- 
lished in Paris and London, later on had to acknowl- 
edge he had achieved the impossible. 

A year after the war started, The Times (London) ex- 
plained the matter clearly in articles that were published 
on October 11 and 13, and November 13, 1940: 


One of the fundamental causes of this war has been the 
unrelaxing effort of Germany since 1918 to secure wide enough 
foreign markets to straighten her finances at the very time 
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when all her competitors were forced by their own debts to 
adopt exactly the same course. Continuous friction was 
inevitable. 


Then in an editorial, The Times wrote about Hitler’s 
new monetary policy: ‘‘Germany ceased to experience 
any serious financial difficulty.’ This was a startling 
revelation to British and French statesmen whose people 
were suffering economic distress. 

In another article, the same paper made the following 
astonishing declaration: 


Nothing is ever heard of the necessity of increasing 
taxation, compulsory savings, or the issue of enormous pub- 
lic war loans. Quite the contrary. Recently an important tax 
was abolished. Public savings bank deposits touch new 
monthly records again and again. Money is so plentiful that 
the interest rate on the Reich loans could recently be reduced 
from 414 to 4 per cent. Hitler seems to have discovered the 
secret of making something out of nothing, and to have 
evolved a system based on perpetual motion. 


All of these quotations from The Times corroborate 
Hitler’s report of his achievements, as found in the 
Nuremberg speech of September 9, 1936.* Small wonder 
The Times said: 


These changes may well call for drastic readjustments 
in our established conventions. A hidebound persistence in 
methods and doctrines which were sound fifty years ago may 
easily prove as costly in the financial and economic field as 
actual war. It might not lose the war; it would certainly 
lose the peace. ° 


These extracts are taken from A People’s Runnymede 
by Robert J. Scrutton. This work is indispensable for 
the student who desires to know the condition of Eng- 
land before the Second World War and who seeks for 
information not to be found in the diplomatic docu- 
ments. 

8 Given in My New Order, pp. 387-98. 


® Quoted by Robert J. Scrutton, A People’s Runnymede (London: Andrew Dakers 
Ltd., 1941), p. 90. 
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Those who have been deluded by the propaganda dis- 
seminated by the English broadcasters would be aston- 
ished if they could examine some of the books published 
in America during the war and afterwards, which deal 
with the problem of overthrowing Hitler because of 
the barter system and his determination to take no 
foreign loans. The British people have no idea of the 
deep resentment this experiment caused in the minds of 
international bankers—Jew and Gentile. 

I could quote many statements from persons near the 
government, which indicate clearly that Hitler's system 
was to be destroyed. On the occasion of presenting 
Bernard Baruch with a gold medal, at the annual dinner 
of the National Institute of Social Sciences, in New 
York City, May 1944, General George Marshall told 
the gathering that, in 1938, Baruch had said, ‘‘We are 
going to lick that fellow Hitler. He isn’t going to get 
away with it.’’?® 

Secretary Morgenthau, at the Treasury, and Baruch, 
frequently near the ear of Roosevelt, were determined 
to wreck the man, who had set his face against foreign 
loans, and his State. That America’s chief interest in 
aiding Great Britain and France was financial and com- 
mercial cannot be doubted. After an interview with 
Roosevelt in September, 1939, Bernard Baruch released 
a report to the press in which he said: 


If we keep our prices down, there is no reason why we 
shouldn't get the customers from the belligerent nations that 
they have had to drop because of the war. In that event Ger- 
many's barter system will be destroyed. 


These are typical expressions of what was currently 
heard in financial circles for quite two years before 
Germany attacked Poland. 

There is another avenue of approach to the under- 
standing of the attitude taken by many of the great 


10 Quoted in F. Neilson, The Tragedy of Europe, Vol. V, p. 302. 
11 N.Y. Times, Sept. 14, 1939. 
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business magnates and financiers. There had never been 
such a depression as that which ushered Roosevelt into 
the White House in 1933. It was estimated by the Labor 
Bureau in Washington that there were eleven million 
unemployed before Pearl Harbor. All the tinkering 
schemes launched by the administration to start business 
on the upgrade again and mop up the unemployed had 
come to naught. All over the country manufacturers 
were looking for a change for the better. They had been 
told over and over again that prosperity was just around 
the corner. But the corner seemed to shift farther and 
farther away, as the schemes of the Brain Trust failed 
to set the wheels of industry spinning. Then it was 
whispered that perhaps war might be the means of solv- 
ing the problem and act as a stimulant for trade. 

Some remembered the enormous profits that were 
made in the First World War. The revelations in such 
books as Richard Lewisohn’s work, The Profits of War, 
published in 1937, were so startling that it 1s not to be 
wondered that those who were informed about them 
thought another war would do the trick. 

Here is one item from The Profits of War: 


The Kennecott Company, one of the Guggenheim group, 
made a profit in 1917 amounting to 70% of the capital in- 
vested. . . . The corresponding profits of the Utah ola 
Company . . . were 200%. . . . But even this was surpassed by 
the Calumet and Hecla Copper Mining Company who won 
the palm with 800% in 1917."” 


These figures were taken from the findings of the Nye 
Committee, Report of the Federal Trade Commission on War- 
Time Profits and Costs of the Steel Industry, June 25, 1924." 

Samuel Untermyer’s ‘‘holy war’’ upon Hitler, because 
of atrocities perpetrated upon Jews, failed to shake the 
people from their apathy and what was called isola- 
tionism. There was no war feeling expressed by Amer- 
icans, to any great extent, and the opinion polls showed 


12 See also the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 14, 1935. 13 P, 29. 
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that at least 75 per cent of the people were against inter- 
vention. 

Roosevelt posed as an isolationist, pure and simple, 
until after Pearl Harbor. Not a man was to be sent from 
this country to Europe to fight for any cause. The Presi- 
dent was obliged to take this stand because he had 
decided to be the Democratic candidate at the next elec- 
tion, and his advisers had told him bluntly that his only 
chance of success was to keep America out of the con- 
flict. This position was maintained until Pearl Harbor, 
December 1941. Nevertheless, the propaganda against 
Hitler was continued steadily, and plans were made to 
put the United States on a war basis. But the people 
generally remained stolid against the waves of propa- 
ganda which poured into their ears night and day for 
several years. ke ete geste ee 
' There is a great gap to be filled, which yawns in the 
period 1933-37, concerning the secret negotiations cat- 
tied on between London and Washington. Dr. Charles 
CG. Tansill, in Back Door to War,'* his brilliant record of 
pre-war diplomacy taken from the State documents, is 
conscious that there is much more to be told. Whether 
he saw all the documents that passed between the 
American chancelleries and Washington, and from pri- 
vate persons in England to Roosevelt, will never be 
known. Still, it has been remarked (notably by Helen 
Lombard in While They Fought) that General George 
Marshall was accused of being concerned with the 
directive to do away with a “‘lot of useless’’ records. 

It was Senator Styles Bridges whose inquiries at the 
War Office exposed this matter. Lieutenant General 
Joseph T. McNarney said that the filing cases in ques- 
tion did not fill a twelve by fourteen room, but that it 
was necessary to destroy them to save space in the 
Pentagon. _ 

Therefore, the investigator will be obliged to look at 


M4 Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 
15 N.Y.: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947, p. 305. 
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other sources, if information is to be found to fill this 
gap. However, this is a domestic matter, and primarily 
it has to do with the infiltration of Communists into the 
Departments of State. What is required more than any- 
thing else to bridge the span of years mentioned above 
is knowledge of communications that passed between 
Churchill and Roosevelt. The pouch letters discovered 
by Tyler Kent begin at a date shortly before the war 
broke out. But they reveal an earlier beginning than the 
date of the first one that has been published. 

Some people are convinced that there must have been 
a go-between, a liaison officer through whom com- 
munications from Churchill to Roosevelt and from 
Roosevelt to Churchill reached each other. Who could 
this person have been? An old American friend of 
Churchill was Bernard Baruch, and we know that he 
was something of a power behind the President of the 
United States. So intimate were they that when, during 
the war, Roosevelt's doctors ordered him to take a rest, 
he found an asylum at Baruch’s great estate at Hobcaw 
Barony, Georgetown, South Carolina; and while he was 
indisposed, Admiral Leahy wrote all the necessary dis- 
patches to Churchill. Helen Lombard tells the story of 
this period in her book.?® 

The many yarns told about the squire of Hobcaw 
Barony, his association with Churchill, and his position 
as a pillar box for communications from Churchill, when 
the latter was a private member of the House, and the 
President, may be without substance. But it would have 
been very difficult to convince their critics during these 
years of sparse information that there was nothing in 
their suspicions. 

I confess Bernard Baruch is really something of a 
mystery man in American politics, and it certainly 1s 
not easy to explain how he has wielded such unusual 
power over politicians in Washington and London. Let 


16 Thid., p. 172. 
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us see what manner of person he is. Baruch is a shrewd 
business man. He knows the value of an ounce of 
tungsten and that it is an essential commodity in the 
making of weapons and other munitions required by 
armies and navies. There is no sentiment about his com- 
mercial purposes. Yet he is a philanthropist and gives 
most generously to charities. He is not bothered much 
about anti-Semitism, for although he is a Jew, he is 
neither orthodox nor reformed. His friends among Gen- 
tiles are legion, and no wonder—for he is a cultured 
person, a charming, dignified gentleman in every social 
way. If he had an escutcheon, the motto might well be 
“Les affasrs sont les affatres.”’ 

Why some people should think there is anything 
strange about the friendship of Churchill and Baruch is 
a puzzle to me. The notion held by anti-Semites—that 
there is Jewish blood in the Jerome family—does not 
catry conviction of racial association; nor does it solve 
the problem of political and financial attraction. Stranger 
friendships are recorded in the annals of England during 
the nineteenth centry. To mention many of them would 
take too much space, but three will suffice: Disraeli, 
the Queen, and the Tory aristocracy; Rosebery and the 
Rothschilds; Curzon and the Leiters. There was no 
mystery about these affiliations. However, it is some- 
what different in the case of Churchill and Baruch, for 
they have been concerned in both World Wars; one a 
minister of the Crown, the other an American of no 
political title or party standing. 

Yet, the power of Baruch in both wars to advise 
Presidents on policy has been recognized even by a voter 
on a farmstead. The park-bench politician, his words, 
his acts, and his associates, furnish the newspapers with 
headlines and pictures readers can scarcely ignore. 

Baruch is conscious of the gossip about his association 
with Churchill, and I daresay he does not give the toss 
of a brass farthing for the whispered innuendoes that 
are cutrent. As early as July, 1933, he said to reporters 
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before sailing to Europe: ‘I’m not going to London 
because if I did someone would twist it around and call 
me a delegate or something. On my way back I may call 
at London to see my old friend, Winston Churchill, 
but remember he is out of the government now.’’!” 

When this was known, it was a simple matter for the 
anti-Semites to associate the trip with the meeting of 
Jews at Amsterdam, and much they tried to make of it. 
But it did not carry weight and made no more noise than 
a damp squib on a wet night. 

The critics, however, had more reason to wonder 
about the strange friendship when, in September, The 
New York Times informed its readers that Churchill had 
given a dinner to Baruch, and that Lord Melchett was 
one of twenty-five guests. This was news, for Melchett 
(Alfred Mond) was one of the prime movers in the plan 
to develop the chemical resources of the Dead Sea, and 
Churchill was Colonial Minister when the grant to 
exploit them was given to Moise Novomeysky. How 
the anti-Semite tongues wagged about this affair, but 
without effect on the public, for nothing appeared in 
the journals worth noting. 

Suspicion, founded or unfounded, is the spice of party 
politics, and for the curious elector, life would be dull 
indeed without a bit of scandal. The humdrum routine 
of parliamentary debates does not kindle his imagina- 
tion as a voter, so he welcomes a bit of gossip about a 
member of ‘‘the other gang’’ as keenly as he enjoys 
praise of his hero. 

Although I feel sure there is nothing unusual in the 
friendship of Churchill and Baruch, I have to admit their 
critics are not unreasonable in seeking an explanation 
of the peculiar coincidences which have occurred, and 
disturb their minds. 

It was never so perplexing as when Churchill and 
Baruch interviewed Eisenhower in December 1952, be- 


7 N.Y. Times, July 21, 1933. 
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fore he was inaugurated. Some well-informed men in 
England regarded the visit as just another Churchill 
stunt. But here, there were those who saw in it some- 
thing sinister. Some newspapers said the visit was ill- 
timed—the Prime Minister might have waited until the 
inauguration had taken place. But why was Baruch 
there? What was his position? He had not been elected 
or chosen for the cabinet. It was very strange. But all 
the curious gathered from their cogitations and sus- 
picions was that Churchill was Baruch’s guest. 

Some wefe amused at what was considered to be 
Churchill’s desire to steal the thunder. Certainly the 
papers gave him a big display, and when he left for the 
West Indies, the Eisenhower courtiers were glad to bid 
him safe journey. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, his fellow prisoner at 
Pretoria, in his book, gives us the hallmarks of Church- 
ill’s character in such expressions as “‘star turn’’'® and 
“to see the fun.’’*® His cabinet associates held similar 
notions of him. The limelight was more precious to him 
than a ray of the sun, for the latter can be shared by 
many, the former sheds on one only. 

What a game it is when it is played for self-aggrandize- 
ment by the actors of the political circus! One of the 
best-known of the old school of English generals said 
to me, ‘‘Winston must have his audience. He would 
wither without notice.’’ Certainly his sensational ca- 
reer substantiates that fact. He has been the political 
playboy of our western world. A Dantesque comedian 
in a cosmic tragedy! 

What is to be said of the man who takes advantage 
of the law of the jungle in commercial and financial 
affairs? If he does not take every advantage of it, he 
soon finds that he is beaten by his fellow-Christians 
who do. So long as this fiscal system is supported by the 
great mass of the people, it is useless to single out any 


18 A Soldier's Saga, p. 147. 
19 [bid., p. 146. 
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politician or financier as a miscreant who should be 
prosecuted. There seems to be no inclination whatever 
on the part of electoral democracies who are victims of 
the system to change it for the better. 

No wonder many philosophers have said it is better 
to be happy with little than suffer with much. It is 
perhaps best to understand that Baruch and Churchill 
are not Stoics, and prefer the commercial ills they have 
rather than fly to others they know not of. 


XXIX 
A Bad Prophet 


WHEN I sEARCH THE SPEECHES IN While England Slept anD 
the letters that Churchill wrote to himself in Step by 
Step, I wonder if anyone has devoted the amount of 
time I have in trying to discover the reason why Europe 
has been destroyed. To me, it is surprising that so far 
no one has examined these two books for the purpose 
of grasping the ideas that came from the ‘‘fine brain’’ 
of their author as to his intention and aim in those ten 
years while he was a private member of the House. 
Nowhere in them is a definite reason given for another 
war. Every peace offer made by Hitler, from the time 
that he became Fuhrer until he went into the Rhineland, 
was scorned and rejected. 

It will not do for misinformed commentators to plead 
as an excuse for this that Hitler was an unreliable man. 
As a breaker of treaties, he certainly was not a new- 
comer on the European scene. Both Palmerston and 
Disraeli had laid it down that circumstances altered 
agreements. But in the case of the Fahrer, he had not 
been a party to the point-of-the-gun proceedings at 
Versailles, nor were his supporters. The vast majority 
of them were lads when it was signed, and had suffered 
incredible hardships under its provisions. To imagine 
for a moment that a new Germany would meekly sub- 
mit to the drastic provisions of that instrument is not 
reasonable. 

The Italian Prime Minister, Francesco Nitti, put the 
opinion of many wise men in a nutshell when he wrote 
that Germany signed the treaty without even being 
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heard.! And Mr. Churchill himself has mentioned the 
grievances that should have been dealt with, but owing 
to the balance of power notion and Great Britain’s 
alliance with France, nothing could be done in this way 
without causing friction between the two countries. 

He charged ‘‘the complacent, feckless, and purblind 
victors’? as being responsible for the rise of Hitler, 
overlooking the fact that he himself was a member of 
cabinets after the war and did nothing to adjust Ger- 
many’s grievances. There was no chance whatever of 
the Sudeten and the Corridor problems being considered 
in a practical manner, while France was busy creating 
the Little Entente. And if Mr. Churchill did not know 
this, then he must have been living in wonderland. 

If a student will take his books I have named at the 
beginning of this chapter, and read them side by side, 
he will find that Mr. Churchill, in speeches he made in 
the House used matter that was in conflict with the 
letters he wrote to himself. His change of mind, month 
by month, is sometimes startling. He is seldom sure of 
himself for long. 

A diatribe against Hitler’s military might is soon 
followed by the notion that no major war is in prospect. 
His belief that Czechoslovakia under Bene’ would fight 
was shattered when the Sudeten problem reached a 
crisis. This State, according to Churchill's opinion, was 
fully prepared for eventualities; it had an adequate army 
and was a great producer of steel for the making of 
munitions. 

As for Austria, he thought her people would never 
consent to Nazi domination, and when Hitler went into 
Vienna, hailed by rejoicing crowds (so the dispatches 
of correspondents confirmed), Churchill was shea erie 
then when the plebiscite was taken, he contended that 
Nazi agents had forced the people to the poll to vote for 
Hitler against their will. 


1 Supra., p. 259. 2 Great Contemporaries, p. 230. 
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His description of Hitler’s entry into Austria is melo- 
dramatic, but not at all in accord with facts. In his 
speech of March 14, 1938, he told the House: 


. . . The public mind has been concentrated upon the moral 
and sentimental aspects of the Nazi conquest of Austria—a 
small country brutally struck down, its Government scattered 
to the winds, the oppression of the Nazi party doctrine im- 
posed upon a Catholic population and upon the working- 
classes of Austria and of Vienna, the hard ill-usage of persecu- 
tion which indeed will ensue—which is probably in progress 
at the moment—of those who, this time last week, were ex- 
ercising their undoubted political rights, discharging their 
duties faithfully to their own country... .? 


The best account of what really took place will be 
found in Major Francis Yeats-Brown’s book, European 
Jungle.* It corroborates the information sent to American 
papers by their correspondents in Austria. For the stu- 
dent, Major Yeats-Brown’s work is indispensable. It 
and Colonel Powell's Thunder Over Europe give facts not 
to be found in the diplomatic tomes and the histories 
written by ‘‘whitewashers.’’ 

It might be amusing, if we could for a time shut out 
the horror of it all, to dwell upon the conflict of ideas 
expressed in his books. It would be worth expending 
the time upon the search if one could find a single con- 
structive idea that would have led to peace. There is 
not one in all these volumes, and for the simple reason 
that Hitler was his personal foe, as he stated bluntly 
to his secretary during the war. Europe and its problems 
wete merely a series of crises, which enabled him to 
carry out his design: the overthrow of Hitler and the 
destruction of the Nazi regime, without giving thought 
to the consequences of such an act. 

It is no easy task for an old man to search the docu- 
ments in the ponderous tomes published by the British 
Government. To read the dispatches that pass from the 
chancelleries to the Foreign Offices is a stupendous task 


3 While England Slept, p. 389. ‘ Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co., 1940. 
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for anyone. And when one is familiar with Mr. Church- 
ill’s speeches, it is astonishing to notice how seldom 
he gives an inkling of knowledge about the diplomatic 
traffic recorded in these volumes. Here, again, there is 
conflict between what Mr. Churchill told the House 
and what he wrote to himself, and statements made in 
the dispatches. 

A more lamentable revelation of utter ineptitude on 
the part of statesmen—British, French and Polish— 
cannot be imagined. The cross currents of policies, 
which are easily detected in this dispatching business, 
between the powers and their agents are bewildering. 

Then when Roosevelt came upon the scene and med- 
dled with European affairs, confusion was confounded. 
It is only necessary to trace the efforts of William Bullitt, 
his Ambassador to France, to realize that war was in- 
evitable. For a short survey of this phase, the reader 
cannot do better than turn to Dr. Tansill’s book, Back 
Door to War, and read his description of it. 

There are many examples of Churchill’s method of 
trying to impress the House that the peace of Europe 
was of deep concern to him. Frequently in the speeches 
one comes across sentiments that could only be expressed 
by a pacifist. They are couched in terms to soothe the 
savage breast. Let us look at one, which is to be found 
in an oration on Collective Security he delivered to the 
House, November 5, 1936: 


... Germany, we are assured, is a most peace-loving country. 
It is true they are scraping together a few weapons, but that, 
we are told, is only because of the terror in which they dwell 
of a Russian Bolshevik invasion. Night and day the fear, we 
are told, of the aggression of Soviet Russia rests upon Ger- 
many. If that be their trouble 1t can easily be healed. Let them 
come into the system of collective security, and if Russia is 
the aggressor and the invader, then all Europe will give to 
Germany guarantees that they will not go down unaided. 
They have only to ask for guarantees for the defense of the 
soil of Germany and they will find them forthcoming in the 
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fullest measure from many nations, both powerful and small 
alike.® 


Whether this sublime pronouncement was received 
with cheers or jeers is not reported, and I have no way 
at present of finding out what reply was made to it in 
the debate. Still, I can easily imagine what the reader 
of Le Matin or Pravda would think when he read about 
this invitation to Germany to ‘“‘come into the system 
of collective security.’’ Frenchmen would say, ‘‘Rado- 
tage!’ which is the English equivalent of ‘‘Drivel!’’ I 
do not know the Russian word for it, but drivel is the 
same old dodge wherever it is practiced by orators. 

Surely there were men in the House who heard this 
speech, who were sufficiently intelligent to know that 
neither France nor Russia would consent to such a pro- 
ceeding. As for the League, where the altar of collective 
security rested, it had proved in the past to be utterly 
useless for any constructive purpose concerning Germany 
or the minorities outside her borders. 

For over fifteen years, the grievances of Germany had 
been brought to the altar at Geneva, and there they lay 
without a Mass being offered. The great patriarchs of 
England and France never cast an eye upon them. And 
as for the scores of petitions that were sent in by the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia, they were never even ac- 
knowledged. What did these minorities amount to? 
According to the census of 1930, there were almost as 
many people of other nationalities in Czechoslovakia 
as there were Czechs.°® 

I wonder if Mr. Churchill, when he made that speech, 
was under the delusion that Roosevelt would be one to 
fight against Russia, if she invaded Germany. America 
must be considered in this matter, because she was 
secretly in the collective security group, and neither 

5 While England Slept, p. 313. 
§ The total population consisted of 7,406,493 Czechs, 3,231,688 Germans, 2,282,277 
Slovaks, 691,923 Hungarians, 549,169 Little Russians (Ruthenians), 186,642 Jews. 


Taken frem The Czechs and Their Minorities, by Diplomaticus (London: Thornton 
Butterworth Ltd., 1938), p. 3. 
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England nor France was in a position to go to war 
against any of the European States at that time. It 1s 
hard to believe that any Englishman in that period 
could have thought for a moment, even if Germany did 
ask for help, that France would take up arms against 
Russia. 
~ When Anthony Eden visited the United States in 
December, 1938, not a few shrewd observers of diplo- 
matic maneuvers wondered about the mission of a man 
who had recently resigned from Neville Chamberlain's 
government. Some members of Congress were deeply 
disturbed about his presence in this country. It was 
announced that he was the guest of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, but as no one connected 
him with the manufacture of brass tacks, kitchen 
utensils, or even automobiles, skeptics came to the con- 
clusion that he was here for a political purpose. 
Senators William E. Borah and Burton K. Wheeler, 
both members of the Foreign Relations Committee, had 
reason to think, after Eden’s visit to the White House, 
that the real object might be connected with the purpose 
of the warmongers in Parliament. I havea lively recollec- 
tion of this incident and the gossip of the journalists. 
The well-known Chicago newspaper correspondent, 
Chesly Manly, in his book, The Twenty Year Revolution, 
from Roosevelt to Eisenhower, has much to say about Eden's 
visit. He states: 


In December, 1938, less than ten weeks after the Munich 
conference, Anthony Eden, former British foreign minister, 
who had resigned from the Chamberlain government in the 
previous February as a protest against appeasement of Hitler 
and Mussolini, conferred with President Roosevelt at the 
White House. The late Senator William E. Borah (R., Ida.) 
who had been chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and was well acquainted in Washington diplomatic circles, 
told this author he had information which made him believe 
that Roosevelt gave Eden a war commitment. He said he was 
advised that Roosevelt told Eden to go back home and tell 
Chamberlain to stand up to Hitler. Roosevelt, it was said, 
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told Eden that if resistance to Hitler should result in war, the 
United States would not permit the defeat of Britain by 
Germany.’ 


In a circular letter which I wrote on October 5, 1940, 
I told my friends, who were asking me about the trend 
of events, that ‘‘the visits of Mr. Eden and other agents, 
some of them secret emissaries, marked the period when 
we entered into secret negotiations with Downing 
Street. It may be difficult to prove what was said and 
what was done by Mr. Roosevelt personally, but the 
evidence of secret diplomacy stands out clearly in the 
series of events.”’ 
-~Indeed, at this time—that is, after Hitler went to war 
with Poland—English newspapers said it was our war. 
Chesly Manly remarks: 


There is impressive evidence that Roosevelt was respon- 
sible for the intervention of Great Britain and France, as well 
as the United States, in World War II. If he had refrained 
from goading British and French officials to stand up to 
Hitler, and from promising American help if their resistance 
should result in war, the conflict might have been confined 
to Germany and Russia... .° 


After the fall of France in June, 1940, Roosevelt was 
accused of breaking his pledge to go to the aid of France 
and Britain. In the dispatches that came from American 
war correspondents, there were many references to this 
matter. During the winter of 1939-40, in the period of 
what Borah called the ‘‘phony war,’’ I was convinced 
that Chamberlain would never have given the pledge 
to Poland, unless he had been assured of aid from 
Roosevelt. Now the truth is coming out, and the his- 
torian of ‘‘another generation’’ will have more evidence 
than we have at present, which bears upon the diplo- 
matic maneuvers of the British warmongers at the time 
Anthony Eden visited Washington. 

Therefore, America has to be considered, for she was 


7 Op. cét., Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1954, p. 77. 8 Ibid., p. 76. 
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the only power which could supply the men, weapons, 
and money for the undertaking. But to imagine that she 
would lift her hand in the matter indicates the ignorance 
of the thinker. Roosevelt, at that date, had made up 
his mind to seek another term, and the only possible 
way he could be sure of being nominated as candidate 
with a chance of being elected was to maintain his 
position as an isolationist, pure and simple. 

As a guesser, Mr. Churchill was not by any means a 
success. He was wrong about German armaments, and 
he overestimated the production of German airplanes. 
He failed grievously in his appraisal of the power of 
France, and as for her domestic conditions, he gave the 
English people false hope of recovery—and this against 
the public declarations of French statesmen who, month 
after month, deplored the scenes of industrial and social 
turmoil. 

One of his most lamentable mistakes is to be found in 
Step by Step. As late as September 15, 1938, he wrote a 
letter to himself on the subject of the European crisis. 
This is what Churchill said to Churchill: 


Inside the Czechoslovakian Republic there is an absolute 
determination to fight for life and freedom. All their frontiers, 
even that opposite Austria, are well fortified and guarded by 
a strong and devoted army. . . . The Czechoslovakian army 
is one of the best sles ah in the world. It has admirable 
tanks, anti-tank guns and anti-aircraft artillery. This resolute 
people have long prepared themselves for the ordeal. Systems 
of concrete pill-boxes and solid entrenchments, if defended, 
cannot be taken at a run.? 


Think of it! The date of this letter is two weeks before 
the Munich Agreement, and about a year before Hitler 
attacked Poland. Was there ever such a miscalculation, 
and did ever a prophet fail so stupidly to read the signs 
of the times? 

Now a survey of the documents shows clearly that the 
debate on the Munich settlement, which took place in 


® Step by Step, p. 246. 
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the House of Commons in October 1938, was the factor 
that awoke Hitler to the realization of the aims of 
what were called ‘‘the British warmongers.’’ The 
speeches of Chamberlain’s opponents were couched in 
language which could only be interpreted as a bellig- 
erent threat. The people in the Reich had very good 
reasons for thinking that America would assist the 
attackers in their undertaking. 

The change of policy that took place in the chan- 
celleries of Europe after the debate on the Munich 
settlement is as clear as noonday. It is extraordinary, 
when one ponders the matter, that the general public 
in Great Britain knew so little of the work of the war- 
mongers of the United States during the winter of 1938- 
39. Yet, there is sufficient evidence in the diplomatic 
documents (which, of course, they knew nothing about) 
to show that Roosevelt was, in the words of Warburg, 
‘hell-bent for war.’ 

Then in March, the British Government committed 
the greatest blunder of all. It gave the pledge to aid 
Poland, when it was in no position to send a platoon 
across the Channel. And France was a party to this 
pledge, when Daladier had no more thought of sending 
an airplane to help Beck than he had of joining the 
Band of Hope. Many have held Roosevelt responsible 
for this wicked promise. 

The period of bloodless victory had come to an end. 
But no matter how severely Hitler may be condemned 
for his success, no excuse can be found for the promise 
of aid to Poland, for it killed all chance of a settlement 
of the problem of the Corridor and Danzig. Poland’s 
fate cannot be attributed only to Hitler’s attack; more 
responsible, perhaps, for its loss are the people who 
wrung from Chamberlain a promise that could not be 
fulfilled. 

For those who wish to delve into the details of diplo- 
matic correspondence and many separate sources of in- 
formation which explain so much, I would refer them 
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to my works: The Tragedy of Europe (5 vols.) and The 
Makers of War. For the present, it is essential to keep in 
mind the direct statements of intention on the part of 
men of affairs who desired the overthrow of Hitler. By 
way of recapitulation, I mention the following state- 
ments as contributing in no small measure to the out- 
break of war. 

In November, 1936, Churchill told General Robert E. 
Wood, ‘“‘Germany is getting too strong and we must 
smash her.’’!° General Marshall Cin 1944) said that 
Baruch had told him in 1938, ‘‘We are going to lick that 
fellow Hitler. He isn’t going to get away with it.’’™ 

In September, 1939, just after the war began, Baruch 
said: 

If we keep our prices down, there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t get the customers from the belligerent nations 


that they have had to drop because of the war. In that event, 
Germany’s barter system will be destroyed.}? 


There are so many similar expressions from prominent 
persons that space here can be given only to another 
one which concerns Churchill. The date is March, 1939, 
and it will be found in Robert E. Sherwood’s book, 
Roosevelt and Hopkéns. It is there noted that Baruch told 
Hopkins that he 


agreed passionately with his friend, Winston Churchill, who 
had told him, ‘‘War is coming very soon. We will be in it 
and you [the United States] will be in it. You [Baruch] will 
be running the show over there, but I will be on the side- 
lines over here... .’'18 


After pondering this, we are not wrong if we come to 
the conclusion that the stage was set for hostilities and 
that any further diplomatic negotiations were utterly 
futile to save Europe from destruction. 

Whether Hitler was a barefaced criminal before he 

10 N.Y. Times, Feb. 5, 1941; supra, p. 286. 

11 See The Tragedy of Europe, Vol. V, p. 302; and supra, p. 296. 


12 N.Y. Times, Sept. 14, 1939; supra, p. 296. 
13N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1948, p. 113. 
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marched into Poland, or a willfully misunderstood man, 
will not be determined by any of the historians of this 
generation, because he is now pictured as the monster 
who wrecked Europe and killed millions of people. It is 
now admitted by many that the Nuremberg trials were 
especially staged for the sole purpose of a blackout of 
the achievements of the man who had wrought the 
miracles Churchill praised. 

The bitterest critic of the action Britain had taken 
since the pledge was given to Poland was Lloyd George. 
He held the government responsible for getting into the 
European mess and condemned many of their blunders 
as a series of botcheries. When the war began, Chamber- 
lain made another grievous error when he took Churchill 
into the cabinet and made him First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. However, it was a popular move, and the vast 
majority of people who, after Munich, had hailed 
Chamberlain as a savior, buried their convictions about 
peace in our time, and welcomed Churchill as a man 
who would lead them to victory. 

The first shock to those who expected help was the 
pact made between Hitler and Stalin. It did not take 
the latter long to gobble up the Baltic States and Poland 
as far as the Bug. It was evident then that those who 
were called the warmongers in England had been work- 
ing in the dark. They had tried to appease Stalin and 
had failed. They never dreamed for a moment that the 
Kremlin had very definite ideas about policy if war 
should come. And it occurred to no one in England that 
Stalin would find in a war the opportunity of going 
down to Bessarabia, with the intention of fulfilling the 
old secret treaty of the First World War and taking 
possession of the Bosphorus. 

One of the great problems that has agitated the minds 
of British and French soldiers and sailors is the reason 
why Chamberlain gave his pledge to Poland. In the 
Forrestal Diaries we read that it was the Jews who 
forced the British Prime Minister to make it. From other 
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sources the suggestion has come that it was Roosevelt, 
through the British and French Embassies, who urged 
this promise of aid to be given to the Poles, because he 
had to assure the Poles in America that help would be 
given to the land of their origin, so that he could make 
sure of their vote. Whether my idea of the reason why 
it was given is worth anything or not, I firmly believe 
that it was the warmongers, headed by Churchill, Eden, 
and Duff Cooper, who wrested it from Chamberlain. 

However, there had been disturbing rumors circulated 
during the winter of 1938-39 about Hitler’s intention to 
strike at Poland and make a descent upon the Low 
Countries. If the reader will turn to Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, issued by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, he will find several examples of the type 
of canards circulated to scare the statesmen of the 
western powers. One is dated January 30, 1939, and con- 
cerns the rumor about the invasion of Holland. This one 
had been used by Roosevelt to scare Congress, when he 
addressed it three weeks earlier. 

The dispatch in the Documents says: 


Dutch Military Attaché in Paris had been informed by 
French Deuxiéme Bureau that they had tracked down cur- 
rent rumours to a German Marxist group in London who were 
deliberately disseminating them with the object of creating 
a western bloc against Germany." 


In January the rumors about Hitler's intentions were 
as thick as a London fog. It seems incredible that such 
a clear-headed man as T. P. Conwell-Evans could be 
humbugged by mere gossip which, on the face of it, 
bore the stamp of falsity. In a telegram from Berlin, 
dated January 26, 1939, Lord Halifax learned that 
Mr. Conwell-Evans communicated confidentially to Sir 
George Ogilvie-Forbes that 


he has it from Party sources, which have hitherto never 
failed him, that Herr Hitler intends in the month of March, 


14 Third Series, Vol. IV, 1939 (London, 1951), p. 52, Doc. No. 57. 
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in the event of Italy not receiving satisfaction from France, 
to break out westwards and to turn the Maginot Line through 
the Low Countries and through Switzerland.’ 


There was not the slightest reason at that time for 
Hitler to concern himself in Mussolini’s altercation 
with France. And this, like many other of the rumors, 
was laid by time itself. But the damage that was done 
by them in filling the minds of statesmen with utter 
nonsense had awful results. 

Some day a historian will set to work upon this ex- 
traordinary period—from the Anschluss to March, 1939 
—and show what preposterous rumors affected the minds 
of Chamberlain, Halifax, Roosevelt, and Cordell Hull. 
To what extent these yarns determined the actions 
taken by Chamberlain will not be estimated for some 
time yet, because there is much more to be known of 
what happened in that period at the Quai d’Orsay and 
at Downing Street. We still do not have the whole 
story of the activities of William Bullitt, the American 
Ambassador to France, and the work that he was 
engaged upon with the Polish Ambassador. Grave 
charges have been made by the French—particularly 
those of Flandin—but they have been scorned as the 
vaporings of defeatists. 

But where was Mr. Churchill in all this? The speeches 
in While England Slept end with one on ‘‘The Danube 
Basin,’’ delivered in the House, March 24, 1938, a few 
days before the pledge was given to Poland. The last 
letter in Step by Step is dated May 15, 1939, and the 
subject of it is “The Anglo-Turkish Alliance.’’ He had 
very little to say about the pledge, for his mind at that 
time was occupied chiefly with the policy of making an 
agreement with Russia. All I am able to find in the 
speeches and writings is the following: 


... The preservation and integrity of Poland must be regarded 
as a Cause commanding the regard of all the world. There is 


18 Ibid., p. 18, Doc. No. 20. 
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every reason to believe that the Polish nation intend to fight 
for life and freedom. They have a fine army, of which now 
more than 1,000,000 men are mobilized. The Poles have al- 
ways fought well, and an army which comprehends its cause 
is doubly strong. ?¢ 


Further on in the same letter, he says: 


The British Government, who have undertaken to go to 
war with Germany if Poland is the victim of aggression, have 
a tight to ask the Polish leaders to study the problem of a Rus- 
sian alliance with a sincere desire to bring it into lively and 
forceful action.) 


Some of his critics have suggested that, later in that 
year, he seemed to be fearful of taking any responsibility 
for Chamberlain’s action, and I can well understand 
why that might be so, for his mind was set upon Britain 
making an alliance with Stalin. In a letter, dated March 
24, 1939, he said: 


. . . The power and influence of Russia may well be under- 
rated. The loyal attitude of the Soviets to the cause of peace, 
and their obvious interest in resisting the Nazi advance to 
the Black Sea, impart a feeling of encouragement to all the 
Eastern States now menaced by the maniacal dreams of 
Berlin. 18 


Times were too grave then for anyone with a keen 
sense of humor to ask why the appeasement of Hitler 
should be condemned and the appeasement of Stalin 
should be lauded. The amusing part of this phase of 
Britain’s policy was that Hitler had not the slightest 
intention, if he could prevent it, of Stalin fulfilling the 
old Russian dream of taking the Bosphorus. 

Churchill was all at sea about the intentions of both 
dictators. He was so wrapped up in the idea of having 
it out with Hitler that he closed every crevice of his 
mind to learning how their policies differed, and how 
Hitler might try to use Stalin for temporary purposes, 
and Stalin use Hitler to make it easier to accomplish 


16 Step by Step, p. 318. 1 Tbid. 18 Ibid., p. 305. 
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his aims in the southwest. One had only to appreciate 
the significance of the Bessarabian problem to make a 
good guess about the intentions of the Kremlin. 
Churchill made no protest against the pledge to aid 
Poland. Captain Liddell Hart, referring to it, says: 


It is a striking verdict on our folly. Churchill himself had, 
in the heat of the moment, vigorously applauded Chamber- 
lain’s pressing offer of our guarantee to Poland. Why? He 
attempts no adequate explanation. 

It is only too evident that in 1939 he, like most of Britain's 
leaders, acted on a hot-headed impulse, instead of with the 
cool-headed judgment that was formerly characteristic of 
British statesmanship.'® 


He was wrong about Hitler’s military might. Liddell 
Hart says further: 


The later illusion, of Germany’s superior weight, is slow 
to fade. Even in the latest volume of his war memoirs [The 
Grand Alliance], Churchill speaks of the Germans as having 
at least a thousand ‘“‘heavy tanks’’ in 1940. 

The fact is that they had then no heavy tanks at all. 

At the start of the war they had only a small number of 
medium tanks, wep ne barely twenty tons. Most of the 
tanks they used in Poland were of very light weight and thin 
armour. ?° 


Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, in his excellent history, 
The Second World War, tells us of the comment of an 
American newspaperman: 


When in Berlin, shortly after the guarantee was given, I 
asked a well-known American journalist what he thought of 
it. His answer was: ‘‘Well, I guess your Mr. Prime Minister 
has made the biggest blunder in your history since you passed 
the Stamp Act.’’ Further he said, and he had known Poland 
for thirty years: ‘“There is no reason why you should not 
guarantee a powder factory so long as the rules are observed; 
but to guarantee one full of maniacs is a little dangerous.’’?! 


For a review of the diplomatic exchanges that passed 
between the chancelleries and Downing Street, I would 


19 John Bull, Sept. 3, 1949. 20 Ibid. 
21 Fondon: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948, p. 23. 
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refer the reader to The Makers of War. There I deal with 
the salient points and show that in spite of all the efforts 
for peace exerted by Mussolini and the neutrals of the 
Low Countries and Scandinavia, the British govern- 
ment was determined to humiliate Hitler or force him 
into a war. It is recorded that, when he saw the ruins 
of Warsaw, he cried, “‘Look what they made me do!’’ 

All the calculations of the British parliamentary 
strategists had proved to be based upon false informa- 
tion; some of it, indeed, examined in the light of ex- 
perience, had no foundation. Yet, greater blunders were 
to come, and one of the worst was when Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister. Then he was in a position to 
conduct his war, and from that time until Eisenhower 
landed American troops on the west coast of Africa, 
blunder followed blunder, and the war was unnecessarily 
prolonged for at least two years. The object of it all 
was to save lives, according to Roosevelt, and this 
humanitarian object was followed by the slaughter of 
millions in Europe and Asia and wrecked two continents 
—from the Bay of Biscay to Japan. 


XXX 
The Unnecessary War 


THE POLICY OF VANSITTART AND HALIFAX MADE WAR 
inevitable, and it is now held that Kennard, the British 
Ambassador at Warsaw, was responsible for withhold- 
ing the note of August 28, 1939, in which the British 
Government asked Beck to enter into direct conversa- 
tion with Germany. It was a double game that was 
played. On the one hand, Downing Street was making 
efforts to keep the peace; on the other, there was no 
desire that the proposals for negotiations should be 
delivered to Beck. It is easy to determine this matter 
by reading the British documents! side by side with 
those published by the German Library of Information: 
Documents on the Events Preceding the Outbreak of the War.* 

A few hours after hostilities began, Mussolini made 
strenuous efforts to stop the war. His ambassador at 
Berlin delivered a communication to the German Foreign 
Office suggesting an armistice. A copy of this was sent 
to Downing Street and to Paris. The French made a 
favorable reply, but Great Britain through her ambas- 
sador, Sir Nevile Henderson, was instructed to deliver 
_ following to the German Foreign Office on September 
3rd: 


... Unless the German Government were prepared to give His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kiae dom satisfactory 
assurances that the German Government had suspended all 
aggressive action against Poland and were prepared promptly 
to withdraw their forces from Polish territory, His Majesty's 


1 The British War Blue Book (N.Y.: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939). 
2 Berlin: German Foreign Office, 1939; and N.Y., 1940. 
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Government in the United Kingdom would without hesita- 
tion fulfil their obligations to Poland.* 


A more preposterous condition, as a preliminary to 
peace negotiations, was never heard of in the history 
of war. Halifax and Vansittart must have known Hitler 
could not consider such a proposal as a practical step, 
no matter how sincerely he desired peace, for such a 
humiliation as accepting Great Britain’s terms would 
have disrupted his army and wrecked his government. 
Moreover, he had to consider Russia, and could not 
then determine what course her policy would take. The 
British note was not intended as a condition of peace. 
It was a signal to fight on, with no heed taken of what 
the consequences might be. 

When the war began, one of the first acts which re- 
vealed the desperate situation in which Chamberlain 
was placed, was taking Churchill into the government 
and putting him in charge of the Admiralty. Before he 
could really get to work, he was to hear of the triumphal 
entry of Hitler into Danzig and, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, learn that Germany and Russia had signed peace 
terms regarding the partition of Poland. Here was one 
more miscalculation to be added to his appraisal of the 
military strength of the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia 
submitted without firing a shot; and now Poland had 
suffered a crushing defeat. In all this, France never made 
a move. And as for Great Britain, her pledge of aid was 
now ridiculed contemptuously by those who knew it 
could not be fulfilled. 

It was not Hitler who was mainly responsible for the 
wreck of the Polish State; it was Great Britain and 
Beck. 

Then followed the “‘phony’’ war, as it was called, 
during which Queen Wilhelmina, with the co-operation 
of other neutral States, urged Great Britain to consider 
negotiations for peace. Lord Halifax, in the House of 


2 Brit. War Blue Book, p. 229. 
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Lords, in December, considered that such a proposal 
was a short-sighted policy. At the end of the month the 
Pope appealed to the world for peace. Lord Gort be- 
came anxious about the temper of his army, which was 
becoming wearied of inaction. The French were content 
to sit tight on the Maginot Line, and according to 
Sigrid Schultz, correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
Hitler forbade German soldiers to set foot on French 
soil. The Western Front was so quiet that a correspond- 
ent reported German children played happily in full 
view of French soldiers. 

Borah was not wrong in calling it a ‘‘phony’’ war, 
but I doubt whether he fully understood the reasons 
for the inaction of the British and French armies. There 
was no — west of the Rhine that Hitler was 
interested in. At that date, he never had a thought of 
his troops coming into conflict with those of Great 
Britain and France. All the problems that engaged his 
attention lay to the east and southeast of his State. This 
was clear at the time to any man who took the trouble 
to follow the diplomatic trends. 

There are now volumes, not only of the documents 

ublished by the governments, but in the works written 
by soldiers and sailors, which confirm this view of the 
matter. And this condition was maintained until the 
Cossack entered the Norwegian fjord and captured the 
Altmark, in February, 1940. The date should be re- 
membered because it was the starting point of the war 
in the west, which resulted in a conflagration that 
swept the world. 

It is unnecessary for me to treat in detail the invasion 
of Norway, for that has been done in many works pub- 
lished since the end of the war, and my story of what 
is now called ‘‘the Norwegian fiasco’’ may be examined 
in The Tragedy of Europe. It contains important informa- 
tion about the episode, which I have not found in any 
work published since. 

The “‘fine brain’’ of Mr. Churchill was working ac- 
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cording to pattern. His old notion of what he could do 
with ‘‘a handful of men’’ suffered the same fate as it 
had in the Antwerp fiasco, and Great Britain had to 
stomach some humiliating defeats. Owing to the censor- 
ship, his people did not know the full extent of. the 
havoc that resulted from his policies; no, not by any 
means! I read The Times regularly all through the war, 
and such other British papers as were sent to me, but 
the principal ones.of the United States contained dis- 
— from their correspondents, which gave us in- 
ormation that would have made Churchill's tenure of 
office impossible, if it had been published in the English 
journals. 

In a dispatch to the Hearst papers of America, for 
which he was writing aed letters, Lloyd George 
summed up the situation as follows, in May 1940: 


We are suffering not from one blunder. The Norwegian 
fiasco is one of a series of incredible botcheries. .. . 


When we decided that it was essential for our own pro- 
tection that we should invade the territorial waters of Nor- 
way despite Norwegian protests, we ought to have antici- 
pated a swift counter-stroke from Germany. 


When it came we were utterly unprepared to py it. 
We sent to Norway a hurriedly patched up expeditionary 
force devoid of essential equipments. 


The consequences were inevitable. 


We have had to execute a humiliating retreat and we re- 
joice in the fact that we have succeeded in getting away with- 
out serious loss.‘ 


This denunciation on the part of Lloyd George was 
quite in line with the reports our correspondents were 
sending to their newspapers. Leland Stowe’s dispatches 
on the disaster to the British in Norway gave us facts 
about the reasons for it that appeared in no English 
paper I saw during the war. 

There are many works that deal with the tragedy of 
Dunkirk. It might, perhaps, have been the ‘‘finest hour’ 


4 Chicago Herald American, May 5, 1940; also cét. in Trag. of Europe, Vol. I, p. 463. 
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of the British people, but it was undoubtedly quite the 
reverse for Mr. Churchill. We now know the whole 
story of the surrender of King rise oe and his troops. 
We have it from many sources. And it is proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the lie about the surrender, 
which Churchill told to support Paul Reynaud, will go 
down in history as an unforgivable libel. 

One of the most informative books to be consulted 
about Belgium, before and after Hitler struck at her, 1s 
La Cohue de 1940, by Léon Degrelle.® It is very difficult 
to get, because it exposes the work of Spaak, Reynaud, 
and other of their friends who are held responsible for 
some of the misfortunes that befell France and Belgium. 

The sad story of Wavell in northern Africa is another 
event the British people knew very little about. His 
reverses were attributed to the splitting of his forces, 
sending part of his army to Greece on a futile errand; 
Churchill’s silly notion of penetrating the soft under- 
belly of Europe was doomed to failure from the begin- 
ning. Here, again, we learned a good part of the truth 
of the matter from our correspondents in Cairo and 
Athens. 

When Mussolini struck across the Adriatic and went 
into Albania, with the intention of reaching Greece, I 
wrote as follows, on October 30, 1940: 

What does this attack upon Greece really mean? Is it a 
maneuver on the part of Italy to force the British to withdraw 
troops from Egypt, so that the Italian army in Libya can 
strike at a weakened British force, in the direction of Alex- 
andria? Early in the war, it was asserted in London and 
Paris that, under General Weygand, there was a force in Syria 
amounting to between 300,000 and 500,000 fighting men. 
What has become of this force? Are we to take it that this 
army no longer exists as part of. the Allied strength?® 


If the British generals and the admirals had been left 
to determine the necessities called for in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, the war would have 


6 Lausanne: Robert Crausaz, 1949. 
° The Trag. of Europe, Vol. I, p. 659. 
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been shortened by years. In all probability, Rommel 
and Eisenhower would have been spared the trouble of 
visiting Africa. But when men on the spot are sub- 
servient to a strategist sitting in London, they, or their 
troops, cannot be blamed for every defeat they suffer. 
A romantic gentleman making plans at Downing Street 
is no fit person to advise the men on the spot about war 
or political strategy; for while the message is being 
telegraphed or telephoned, the situation in which the 
army is placed may change, and call for entirely dif- 
ferent action. 

But worse was to come. Death and destruction of 
people and property rained from the air in the raids by 
planes. Russia occupied Bessarabia and northern Buco- 
vina. And the attack on Dakar, instigated by de Gaulle, 
was a complete failure. 

It is impossible in a work of this order to cover the 
many reverses Great Britain had to suffer. The reader 
who wishes to know more should consult The Tragedy 
of Europe, where there is a full chronology and a volu- 
minous index. It is a day-to-day record of events and a 
commentary on general affairs. 

Christmas, 1940 was a sad day for those who thought 
of the Prince of Peace! And there was dissension in the 
cabinet. All was not well, and some of the leading 
members of the House looked for a man who would 
conduct the war with greater success than Churchill. 
It was reported in our papers that Lord Winterton called 
‘for another Lloyd George to lead the home front.’’ 
But when the matter was put up to the man who led 
Britain to victory in the First World War, he replied, 
‘Would you, if you were I, sit beside men who are re- 
sponsible for the condition we are in?’ 

When Neville Chamberlain resigned on May 10, 1940, 
Churchill’s dream of becoming Prime Minister was 
realized. It was a parliamentary accident and did not 


7 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 51. 
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call for an election at Dundee. The ‘‘dangerous man,’’ 
in or out of a cabinet, the rejected of Bonar Law and 
the Tories of his administration, resumed cabinet dis- 
tinction without consulting his constituents. Within 
less than a year from the time he took charge of the 
Admiralty for the second time in his career, he had sur- 
mounted all party obstacles and antipathies and reached 
No. 10 Downing Street to dominate all forces of Great 
Britain in a long struggle for survival. 

Everything had gone wrong, and the future looked 
dark. But he tackled his job with courage and the te- 
nacity which had, on many occasions, saved him from 
sinking. The one hope he cherished at this time of 
gloom was that Roosevelt would commit the United 
States to help him out of his difficulty. He had carried 
on a correspondence with the President under the sig- 
nature of ‘Naval Person.’’ And now that he was Prime 
Minister, he signed his communications to Roosevelt 
“Former Naval Person.”’ 

It was an onerous task that he took upon himself, 
that of educating the Executive of the United States in 
methods of helping Great Britain, and the procedures 
that should be taken to avoid a conflict with Congress. 
It is in this period that the investigator would like to 
know much more about the interchanges than the pub- 
lished letters have so far revealed. For example, in The 
Grand Alliance, Churchill tells us of the visit of Harry 
Hopkins to London, and provides some startling infor- 
mation of the nature of his mission. 


. . . With gleaming eye and quiet, constrained passion he 
said: 

“The President is determined that we shall win the war 
together. Make no mistake about it. 

‘“He has sent me here to tell you that at all costs and by 
all means he will carry you through, no matter what hap- 
pens to him—there is nothing that he will not do so far as 
he has human power.’’® 


8 Op. cét., p. 23. 
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It was January 10, 1941 when Hopkins conveyed this 
message from Roosevelt to Churchill. This has been 
ovetlooked by some of the writers who have taken upon 
themselves the job of presenting Roosevelt to their 
readers as a much misunderstood man. 

Now when Hopkins was chosen for this errand, the 
Newspaper correspondents in Washington questioned 
the President about it, and in Robert E. Sherwood’s 
book, Roosevelt and Hopkins, we learn the following: 


Q. Does Mr. Hopkins have any special mission, Mr. 
President? 


The President. No, no, no! 
Q. Any title? 


Q. Will anyone accompany Mr. Hopkins? 
The President. No. And he will have no powers. 
Q. Will he have any mission to perform? 


The President. No; you can't get anything exciting. 
(Laughter) He’s just going over to say ‘‘How do you do?’ 
to a lot of my friends! 


(Laughter)? 


The story told by Sherwood of this mission of Hop- 
kins to London is illuminating, for his descriptions of 
the men he met in London are not only shrewd but 
amusing. Edward R. Murrow, of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, went to Claridge’s where Hopkins was 
staying, and instead of interviewing the visitor, he 
was plied with questions about the conditions in 
England. Sherwood says: 


... All that Hopkins told him of his own mission was, ‘‘I 
suppose you could say that I’ve come here to try to find a way 
to be a catalytic agent between two prima donnas,’’ which 
was not for quotation. Hopkins then believed that the for- 
midable egos of Roosevelt and Churchill were bound to clash, 
and, in anticipation of that, he said, ‘I want to try to get 
an understanding of Churchill and of the men he sees after 
midnight.’’!° 


° Op. cit., p. 231. 10 Ibid., p. 236. 
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His description of Halifax is pertinent. I have space 
only to note one bit of criticism of the man who was 
going to the United States as ambassador: 


. . . He has no side—has been about—I presume is a hope- 
less Tory. . . . I would not like to see him have much to say 
about a later peace—I should like to have Eden say less... .1! 


The letter that Hopkins wrote from London to 
Roosevelt is particularly interesting, now that Mr. 
Churchill has had his say. Among other matters of 
great moment which he presents to the President, the 
following is of far greater interest now than it was 
when Sherwood published his book. Hopkins says: 


He [Churchill] thinks Greece is lost—altho he is now rein- 
forcing the Greeks—and weakening his African Army—he 
believes Hitler will permit Mussolini to go only so far down 
hill—and is now preparing for the attack which must bring 
its inevitable result. He knows this will be a blow to British 
prestige and is obviously considering ways and means of pre- 
paring the British public for it. He realizes it will have a 
profound and disappointing effect in America as well... .1? 


The difference between the ménage at 10 Downing 
Street and the White House impressed Hopkins as being 
poles apart in discipline and atmosphere. I make no 
excuse for quoting this from the biographer of Hopkins: 


... Although hell might be popping all about Roosevelt, it 
was tately audible in his immediate presence, where tran- 
quillity prevailed. Churchill, on the other hand, always 
seemed to be at his Command Post on the precarious beach- 
head and the guns were continually blazing in his conversa- 
tion; wherever he was, there was the battlefront—and he 
was involved in the battles not only of the current war but 
of the whole past, from Cannae to Gallipoli. While it took 
a Pearl Harbor or a national election or a particularly tense 
poker game to keep Roosevelt up as late as midnight, Church- 
ill was getting full steam up along about ten o'clock in the 
evening; often after his harassed staff had struggled to bed 
at 2:00 or 3:00 a.m. they would be routed out an hour or 
more Jater with an entirely new project for which a plan 


11 Ibid., p. 237. 12 Tbhid., p. 239. 
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must be drawn up immediately. Churchill needed little sleep 
at night but took a nap after lunch, whereas it was Roose- 
velt’s custom to work hard all day and sleep soundly all 
night. Churchill’s consumption of alcohol has been widely 
advertised: it could be described as unique, for it continued 
at quite regular intervals through most of his waking hours 


without visible effect on his health or on his mental processes. 
13 


It is here we must take note that two men of entirely 
different temperaments were partners in the biggest 
undertaking that statesmen ever had to face. The 
gentleman at the White House knew nothing about 
Europe, nor had he the faintest conception of the 
character of Churchill. Roosevelt was of use to Church- 
ill only as an aid to victory. Indeed, the latter looked 
upon him with contempt, for he soon realized that he 
was a superficial person and that his mind was centered 
entirely upon holding the job of President, no matter 
what lies he had to tell Congress and the people, nor 
how many lives he sacrificed to gain his ends. 

Churchill knew perfectly well that, owing to the 
widespread unemployment in the United States and the 
different national groups interested in Europe as the 
home of their forebears, Roosevelt could not make a 
move publicly without taking a hundred and one 
electoral factors into consideration. No one realized 
better than Churchill that there was no war feeling in 
the United States worth considering and that Roosevelt, 
under no circumstances, would jeopardize his chance of 
becoming President for another term. 


13 Ibid., p. 241. 
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A Desperate Chief 


Toe New Year 1941 BROUGHT NO RELIEF TO GREAT 
Britain. Indeed, worse was to come. Conditions were 
so desperate on all fronts, increasing in extent and area 
month by month, that Churchill had no time to moral- 
ize and deliver homilies on conduct. Those who had 
hailed him when he became Prime Minister, and im- 
agined he was the man for the job, began to wonder if 
they had chosen the right commander. 

Who would have thought, when the pledge was 
given to Poland, that Iran, Egypt, and Greece would 
fall into the toils of war? Who would have dreamed of 
the whole Middle East being affected by strife that 
began in Poland? Perhaps I was the only one, in the 
autumn of 1939, who suspected that it might become a 
Eurasian war. As early as October 23, 1939, I wrote in 
The Tragedy of Europe: 


Asia, from the Dardanelles to Singapore, bristles with 
extraordinary difficulties, and all through that region there 
is political dynamite that might explode and set the East 
ablaze. } 


Mr. Churchill was beginning to find out that the 
task was not so simple as it appeared to be when he 
was in opposition. The unknown factors now haunted 
him like specters. Still, he did not lose his nerve, al- 
though the ill-fated expedition of British forces to 
Greece suffered speedy disaster. The ‘‘fully-equipped 
force’’ which he sent there was soon in retreat, and 


1 Vol. I, pp. 164-5. 
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Salonika was captured by the Nazis April 9, 1941. A 
week after this news reached England, a terrible raid 
was made on London by plane, and there were heavy 
casualties. In the Middle East, war was carried into 
Syria and Iraq. When spring ended and summer dawned, 
Germany declared war on Russia. Hitler, strangely 
enough, protested against Molotov’s demand to take 
the Bosphorus. 

There was dissatisfaction in the country, and the 
majority of members of Parliament became gravely dis- 
turbed. Some called for a debate of enlightenment. 
Churchill, of course, was conscious that this meant 
criticism of his conduct of the war. 

In opposition, he had merited the distinction of being 
a critic of the first order. When he denounced Chamber- 
lain for the Munich settlement, he had said in his 
speech in the Commons in October, 1938: 

... Tam sure it is much better to say exactly what we think 


about public affairs, and this is certainly not the time when 
it is worth anyone's while to court political popularity... . 


I will, therefore, begin by saying the most unpopular 
and most unwelcome thing... .” 


He had no mercy on Chamberlain then. A year or 
two earlier he had been a thorn in the flesh of Baldwin, 
and in one of the debates he said: ‘‘The use of recrimina- 
tions about the past is to enforce effective action at the 
present.” 

But when he stood at bay before his critics in July, 
1941, he protested against a demand for a Minister of 
Production, rejecting it as ‘‘the ill-smelling posy of 
production criticism.’ The Labor paper, the Dazly 
Herald, was much offended at Churchill's speech, par- 
ticularly the aspersion in the following statement: “‘An 
over-ardent or dissatisfied section of the press can take 
up the whole dismal, cacophonous chorus of stinking 
fish all around the world.’’* 


2 Quoted in Makers of War, p. 187. 
2 Quoted in Trag. of Europe, Vol. II, p. 452 CJuly 30, 1941). 
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The editor lamented grievously: 


When we suggest to him methods whereby his burden 
might be eased, we are neither vague, vulgar, bad, nor dis- 
affected. We merely are loyal citizens exercising the right to 
speak our mind.‘ 


It was a sorry display of ill-temper, and he failed to 
recover the confidence of the House and the British 
people. How he must have envied Hitler who had a 
way of his own of dealing with critics! But he could 
neither take a leaf out of his book nor out of Stalin’s, 
although he was to all intents and purposes the dictator 
of England. The only method at his command to keep 
information from the public at large was to calla secret 
session. Once or twice the threat of a vote of confidence 
was sufficient to silence opposition. 

The revolt of some of the members had been smolder- 
ing since the inglorious campaign in Norway. In No- 
vember, 1940, Commander Bower, who had returned to 
the Commons after three months afloat on convoy duty, 
said, ‘“‘Among the men who manned the ships of the 
Royal Navy there was grave disquiet.’’ The aircraft 
catriet Glorious had been lost with 1200 men. Bower 
complained he had been the victim of ‘‘Gestapo meth- 
ods,’’ and said: “‘We are not fighting against Hitler in 
order to set up the First Lord of the Admiralty as a 
little pinchbeck Hitler with a tin-pot staff.’’® 

This was only a sample of the resentment felt at the 
way affairs were shaping, and Churchill's position be- 
came more unenviable every day. It was then that 
Joseph Kennedy, American Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, returned to the United States with a budget of sad 
news. He told the press: ‘‘If we went in, we'd just be 
holding the bag. I tell everybody, “Don’t expect to 
get the World War debts paid. We will never get that 
back.’ ’’® 

Armistice Day was ushered in with the news of the 


4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 15. 8 Ibéd., Vol. II, p. 16. 
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death of Neville Chamberlain. He passed away in the 
quiet of a Hampshire village, and the mourners in their 
grief thought of Munich and what might have been. 

There was a gleam of hope for a better condition of 
things when the United States occupied Iceland in 
July 1941. Roosevelt had taken Greenland earlier in the 
year, without firing a shot, and on September 11th, he 
warned Hitler that the United States navy would fire 
on Axis warships. Meanwhile, the German advance 
into Russia swept all before it. America had not yet 
officially declared war upon Germany, and the Presi- 
dent was reiterating his promise not to send American 
boys to fight in Europe and proclaiming that he had 
made no secret agreements. 

There was only one hope, and that was centered in 
action the Japanese might take, if they were provoked. 
In this matter both Roosevelt and Hull made things as 
difficult as possible for the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington and the special envoys who had been sent 
from Tokyo. 

This crisis was soon brought to a climax by the most 
discreditable tricks of the State Department, and Japan 
at last, fearing war was inevitable, destroyed Pearl 
Harbor. There are several books I can recommend that 
should be read by Englishmen who want to know what 
it was all about: George Morgenstern’s Pearl Harbor,’ 
and Dr. Charles Beard’s thorough analysis of the plot 
to taunt Japan to fire the first shot: President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War, 1941.* There is a score of other 
works that might be examined, but I think the two I 
have mentioned contain all the necessary information 
the most particular reader would ask for. 

Even so, with the United States actually in the war 
to help Great Britain, Churchill was having just as 
bad a time with the people in the country as he was 
with his critics in the House. At the by-elections the 


7™N.Y.: The Devin-Adair Co., 1947. 
8 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
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voters were unmistakably showing their deep dissatis- 
faction with his conduct of the war. The staid, con- 
setvative London Economist, in an editorial, stated: 
‘Some of the sense of exhilaration that buoyed up the 
spirits of the country in the summer of 1940 is gone 
today.’’ Further on it adds: “Tempers have been shorter 
and criticisms more widespread . . . than at any time 
since the fall of Mr. Chamberlain.’’® 

In another place it dealt with the by-election at 
Lancaster, and said: 


The record of the by-elections is not very reassuring; the 
vote for admittedly frivolous independents mounts, but the 
electors do not turn out to vote for the government. !° 


In The Tragedy of Europe 1 made note carefully of the 
results and trends of the by-elections which took place 
while Churchill was Prime Minister, and I predicted 
that at a General Election, he would go down to defeat. 

On February 15, 1942, in a broadcast, referring to 
Roosevelt’s declaration of war, he told his hearers: 
‘‘This is what I have dreamed of, aimed at, worked for, 
and now it has come to pass.’’ Of course he did not 
mean that he had done all this with a view to the 
destruction of Pearl Harbor. He meant he had dreamed 
and aimed and worked for Roosevelt’s declaration of 
war. Sad to say, more than three long, disastrous years 
were to pass before Hitler was conquered. 

Since the end of hostilities in 1945, I have seldom 
been asked for information by budding historians, or 
for the names of books which should be read on the 
causes of wars. It seems the spirit of inquiry has dis- 
appeared, for when I compare this period with the ten 
or twelve years after the close of the First World War, 
it strikes me that students today do not show the same 
inclination for knowledge that they did before this war 
began. Perhaps it is because I live away from metro- 
politan centers, and am not as easily reached as I was 


® Quoted in Trag. of Europe, Vol. III, p. 22 (Dec. 18, 1941). 10 [bid., p. 23. 
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when I lived near a university and often lectured about 
the country. Whatever may be the reason, I should like 
to recommend a book that is almost indispensable for 
those who will undertake the task of elucidating the 
extraordinary confusion in the minds of men in America 
and Great Britain, who were concerned in diplomacy 
and statecraft after Hitler became Fuhrer. 

Porter Sargent’s book, Getting U S Into War, is packed 
with essential information and carries the history of 
action and opinion up to Pearl Harbor. If Mr. Churchill 
had had time to look through this work before he wrote 
his volumes on the war, he might have saved himself 
some misconceptions about American intentions. Such 
a course, however, was too much to expect, for it was 
only during the ‘‘phony’’ war that he had leisure to 
think twice about any problem. When the disasters be- 
gan with the invasion of Norway and the sowing of 
mines in neutral waters, he was perplexed day and night. 

How he survived the loss ea the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse is not easily imagined, and when one reads 
the story told by Captain Russell Grenfell in Mazin 
Fleet to Singapore, the conviction is formed that Church- 
ill never dreamed of the might of Japan. This disaster 
struck the pride of English sailors most cruelly. 

But wotse was to come. In February 1942, the German 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau escaped from Brest 
and sailed through the Straits of Dover. In London this 
was considered to be the greatest blow ever inflicted 
upon the British Navy and the air force. 

The News Chronicle stated: 

His [Mr. Churchill’s] methods of government must be 
recast quickly and with a single aim in view—to retrieve as 
dangerous and humiliating a situation as any that yet con- 
fronted us... . Have we not been hypnotized by Mr. Church- 
ill’s personality, by the force of his rhetoric, by his hold in 
the House of Commons? Have we not been drugged by 


phrases, by reiterated assurances into a frame of mind in 
which we've lost our grip on realities??? 


11 Trag. of Europe, Vol. III, p. 92. 
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We had learned from Mr. Churchill’s writings and 
speeches that he was satisfied with the condition of the 
navy and the army before Hitler went into Poland, but 
it seems that he had overlooked changes that had been 
made in the British navy toward the end of the First 
World War: It was Sir Roger Keyes, Admiral of the 
Fleet, who gave a reason why the German cruisers were 
able to make their escape. He said: 


The only torpedo bombers the Navy possesses are six- 
year-old Swordfish biplanes, with a speed when loaded of 
about 100 miles an hour. . . . Screened by destroyers and 
E-boats.and relays of bombers and fighters throughout the 
day, they [the German ships] were steaming at about 28 
knots, although the public believed them to have been 
mortally damaged. 


The cruel humiliation which the Navy has suffered dur- 
ing recent weeks emphasized the folly and blindness of those 
who deprived the Navy of its large and highly efficient air 
service 24 years ago... .)? 


Now Churchill was at the Admiralty for some months 
before he became Prime Minister, and it seems strange 
that his ‘‘fine brain’’ was not set to work upon the air 
equipment of the navy. Perhaps, so far as direct action 
against the German ships was concerned, he had been 
misled by the report that they were crippled and unsea- 
worthy. Possibly there was no way of finding out if 
this were true. Still, the Germans announced that their 
ships ‘“‘got almost to Boulogne before they were re- 
ported—five hours after daylight.”’ 

The London papers were severe upon Mr. Churchill 
and his government. The Dazly Mirror said: ‘‘Is it any 
longer true to say we trust the Prime Minister though 
we do not trust his government?’ 

After the loss of the battleships in Malayan waters, 
John Curtin, the Prime Minister of Australia, criticized 
the home government much to the resentment of Church- 

12 Given in a speech at Gosport, Feb. 16, 1942, and reported in The Times. See 
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ill. Other of the Dominions also expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the war. How the Prime 
Minister lived through these days can be explained only 
by appreciating his tenacity of will; no matter how his 
blunders were felt at home and abroad, he was de- 
termined to keep the whole power of directing the 
fortunes of Great Britain in his own hands. Call it 
courage if you will—but it was courage at a terrible 
cost. 

Far away in Polynesia, Japan was carrying all before 
her. In March, British forces began to withdraw from 
Rangoon, and General MacArthur reached Australia by 
air from Bataan. In May, the fortress of Corregidor sur- 
rendered to the Japanese after a struggle of twenty- 
seven days. 

As for the battles in the desert of North Africa, there 
was little to encourage the people in England. In June 
the Axis captured Matruh and El Alamein, taking 6,000 
prisoners. 

It was not until November 7th that Mr. Churchill 
was sure the aid from America which he had worked 
for was to materialize in military strength. On the 
evening of that day the White House announced that 
an American Expeditionary Force had invaded points 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. 

This was an act of aggression that was overlooked 
by the prosecution at Nuremberg after the war. It was 
a desperate act, but it did not disturb the moralists in 
London and Washington, for the fate of the armies in 
North Africa depended now entirely upon the aid that 
could be given by America. However, it took six months 
of bitter warfare before the official end of that war was 
announced. 


XXXII 


War-Time Conferences 


CASABLANCA WILL ALWAYS BE REMEMBERED AS THE BIRTH- 
place of unconditional surrender. Roosevelt and Church- 
ill agreed upon it at that conference. What else could 
the British Prime Minister do? He was no longer master 
of the situation. Indeed, from now on he had to take a 
subsidiary part in the drama. Roosevelt soon became 
the great headliner for the journalists. He stole the 
bolts of Jove. 

One of the reasons for the meeting of the President 
and the Prime Minister in January 1943 was told to me 
by a person in authority, who was in close touch with 
army and navy commanders. The turn of the tide in 
Russia had alarmed Churchill and Roosevelt, and they 
met to consider ways and means of dealing with the 
European problem before Russia reached the point at 
which she could dictate the terms of peace. Here, in 
America, there was a fear that Stalin might make peace 
with Hitler, and thereby force a negotiated peace upon 
the United States and Britain. Helen Lombard’s book 
devotes a chapter to this matter. 

It seemed to me at the time that this notion con- 
flicted with the idea of unconditional surrender, for it 
was not at all likely, no matter what the successes of 
Stalin were in the east, that peace could be considered 
until Hitler was overthrown. Unconditional surrender 
meant, so far as he and the Germans were concerned, a 
fight to the death. And now it is admitted that it most 
probably prolonged the war for two years. 


1 While They Fought, Ch. XV, pp. 204-46. 
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Then came the meeting at Cairo, November 1943, at 
the foot of the pyramid at Gizeh. Roosevelt and Church- 
ill met Chiang Kai-shek to discuss the problems that 
concerned Japan and China. I wonder if the Chinese 
dictator thought of Confucius and the condition of the 
world as it was in his day. Mencius tells us: 


The world had fallen into decay, and right principles 
had disappeared. Perverse and oppressive deeds were waxen 
rife. Ministers murdered their rulers and sons their fathers. 
Confucius was frightened by what he saw, and he undertook 
the work of reformation. 


Certainly it would never occur to Chiang that either 
of his friends was engaged in the task Confucius under- 
took. Yet, he must have known they were counting 
without their host, who would have a good deal to 
say about what policy was to be followed in the Far 
Fast. 

When I have to consider the work to which states- 
men set their hands, I am obliged to think of how their 
known policies affect their constituents, because they 
supply the men for the battles and the money for the 
expenditures. It is very interesting to look back and 
take note of two incidents that happened in America 
and Great Britain at the time the conference at Cairo 
was held. At Peterborough, in England, there was a 
by-election which indicated clearly what the electors 
there thought of Mr. Churchill. The report states: 


... A “rebel’’ Labour candidate, breaking the electoral 
truce in defiance of Transport House, and embarking on his 
campaign without funds, agent, workers, or election ma- 
chinery of any kind, polls a higher percentage of the total 
votes cast than Labour has ever done before in the con- 
stituency—even when it won the seat in 1929... .? 


So far, there had not been a by-election since Mr. 
Churchill took command, which showed that the people 
were in favor of his policies and the conduct of the war. 


2 Trag. of Europe, Vol. IV, p. 262 (Dec. 1, 1943). 
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But the President of the United States had to learn that 
a candidate of his in Kentucky had been defeated by a 
Republican and given ‘‘a sound thrashing.”’ 

The announcement about the conference held at 
Teheran in December 1943 was ridiculed when the chief 
correspondents saw it. They said it had been a ‘‘flop.’’ 
But the resentment of the journalists at the treatment 
they received at Cairo and Teheran was indicated in 
many newspapers. One said that experienced newspaper- 
men were ‘‘handed on a platter the most abominable 
tripe by prejudiced official eyewitnesses who rely for 
jobs and promotions on the good will of their masters.'’* 

Noel Monks, in the London Daily Mail, said he was 
never made to feel so ashamed of being a newspaper- 
man, “It was as though we were in a strait jacket, 
manacled, gagged, blindfolded and with our feet 
bound.’ 

One of the chief special-writers of an important New 
York paper wrote to me December 10, 1943: 


At any rate, it is clear that Teheran and Cairo, like the 
Quebec and Washington conferences which preceded them 
and prepared for them, were military conferences pure and 
simple. The achievements were solely military (although 
apparently momentous in that field), the one political ques- 
tion on which agreement was reached—the German army— 
being one upon which military considerations were pre- 
dominant. There was no agreement on the other political 
questions explored. 


I have recently refreshed my memory about the con- 
ferences at Cairo, Teheran and Yalta by reading the 
dispatches in The Tragedy of Europe and my comments 
upon them. On December 8, 1943, I wrote about the 
power of the Soviet dictator to call Churchill and 
Roosevelt to conferences. They obeyed, because they 
were obliged to mollify Stalin. He was the man now 
to be appeased by those who derided the idea of Cham- 
berlain appeasing the Fuhrer. Yet, the policies of the 


3 Trag. of Europe, Vol. IV, pp. 274-5. ‘ Ibid., p. 275. 
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god of the Kremlin, so I wrote at that time, “‘are a 
greater danger to Europe and to the world than any 
devised by Hitler.’’® 

The peoples of America and Great Britain were badly 
served, for they had no chance to learn some of the 
history of the secret treaties made in the First World 
War, for the apportionment of the spoils. And in this 
regard, I wonder if the British Prime Minister and the 
President of the United States thought for a moment of 
what had been conceded to Russia in the time of Czar 
Nicholas II, in the way of territorial aggrandizement. 

Dr. David J. Dallin, who is undoubtedly one of the 
best-informed Russians now lecturing at our institu- 
tions of learning, says in his book, Russia and Post- 
War Europe, the following about the agreement of the 
last war: 


.. . The Russian frontier would have passed near Frankfort 
on the Oder, within two hours’ journey by rail from Berlin; 
and in the south Vienna would have been only thirty miles 
from the Russian sphere. Combined with Russian domina- 
tion of the Black Sea, the new Russian province at the 
Straits, adjoining Bulgaria and Greece and strongly fortified, 
would have made Russia the master of the Balkans... .° 


Had there been no revolution and this arrangement 
fulfilled, it would have meant that Poland as an inde- 
pendent, sovereign State would have been completel 
wiped out. Imagine, then, the position of Churchill, 
who was a member of a British cabinet when this 
secret treaty was made, sitting in with Stalin at Te- 
heran! The Soviet dictator had not forgotten what the 
old government of Russia had been able to exact from 
Grey. I wrote in December 1943: ‘“What a trick Fate 
has played Churchill! He is now assisting Stalin to gain 
control of Europe.’’’ 

Just before the Cairo Conference, General Jan Smuts 

5 Trag. of Europe, Vol. IV, p. 271. 


6 New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1943, p. 170. 
7 Trag. of Europe, Vol. IV, p. 291. 
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made his declaration about. a western bloc. He feared 
the Russian colossus and that Stalin might dictate the 
terms of peace if Great Britain, France, and their allies 
were not ready to bargain advantageously with him. 
At that time, I warned my readers that the Russians 
were on the last lap of the race to Berlin. This was on 
December 31, 1943. No one of our allies then seemed to 
be thinking ahead. There was no guiding hand to help 
the western democracies. Stalin was not only dictator 
of Russia; he was also a dictator who made Churchill 
and Roosevelt knuckle down to his decisions. He knew 
his objective before peace was declared was the ‘‘middle 
zone’’ of Europe. 

The review I have made of the entries in The Tragedy 
of Europe assures me that the true historian, when he 
sets to work to write the story of World War II, will 
find this work useful, to say the least. Looking back, 
I cannot think of anything of importance I neglected 
to deal with, and now I am surprised at my foresight. 
It will not be controverted. | 

One thing that amused me considerably was the 

atience of Stalin. He welcomed the Churchill who 
Calne the counter-revolution against the Bolsheviks, 
and who denounced the system and its promoters in 
the most scathing and virulent terms. Not once did 
Stalin refer to that inglorious past. He was content to 
let his guest’s conscience prick him. This was an ex- 
hibition of seeming forgetfulness hard to match, for he 
might have reminded Churchill of many bitter com- 
ments he had made. For example, about the war in 
Finland: ‘‘Every one can see how communism rots the 
soul of a nation; how it makes it abject and hungry in 
peace, and proves it base and abominable in war.’’® 

Soon after the Teheran Conference, I pointed out that 
Berlin in the middle zone was Stalin’s objective and 
that nothing else would satisfy him. Yet, on reflection, 


8 Trag. of Europe, Vol. IV, p. 352. 
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it seemed to me that the idea was so preposterous and 
against all the notions of the western blocs suggested 
by Smuts, that I was inclined to reject it. Going through 
The New York Times of August 2, 1944, I came across an 
article written by Edwin L. James, chief editorial 
writer, in which he said, ‘‘Certainly Hitler must know 
that at Teheran it was agreed that the Russians should 
occupy Berlin.’’ 

When I asked some of my friends whether James’ 
statement could be accepted, they assured me that it 
was a fact and was openly stated at Washington. Now 
Mr. Churchill has as recently as 1953 tried to wriggle 
out of his responsibility for the position of Russia in 
central Europe. He has declared that, if his advice had 
been taken to move up from the south before Russia 
had gone west beyond Silesia, this condition would 
not have occurred. There is no truth in this. He agreed 
to Stalin’s demand to occupy Berlin. 

When the report on the Yalta Conference was pub- 
lished in February 1945, I declared it was a more specious 
piece of bunkum than the Atlantic Charter. The closing 
paragraph of the announcement stamped it as a deliber- 
ate attempt to deceive the people of the United States 
and Great Britain: 


The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding 
of national economic life must be achieved by processes which 
will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges 
of nazism and fascism and create democratic institutions of 
their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter 
—the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live—the restoration of sovereign 
rights and self-government to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. ° 


How Stalin must have chuckled when he gave con- 
sent to the incorporation of this face-saving announce- 
ment in the document. He could well afford to help the 
pitiful petitioners to mollify their peoples, for there 


* Trag. of Europe, Vol. V, pp. 218-9. 
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was not one bit of territory he had acquired during the 
war that was discussed at Yalta. And as for the Baltic 
States, for instance, enjoying the benefits described in 
the last clause quoted above, both Roosevelt and 
Churchill must have known they would never apply 
to them. 

We learned later that the chief subject under discus- 
sion was the method of dealing with the German 
criminals; and, a week or two after the report was 
published, people began to regard it skeptically. I 
heard from an editor of a New York paper that the 
principal journalists said Yalta was a ‘‘dud.’’ The joy 
rides, which took the pattern of those found necessary 
by statesmen after the First World War, terminated for 
the time being in the Crimea. 

Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta will stand as 
sign-posts to evil avenues, for generations to come. All 
these visits ended in defeats for Churchill and Roosevelt. 
Of course, it is easy now, after eight or ten years, to 
condemn them root and branch. The Bermuda Con- 
ference in December 1953—with Churchill, Eisenhower, 
and Laniel—is proof of the futility of effort and incom- 
petence to deal with realities of those who were re- 
sponsible for the peace of Potsdam. 

As the Russian forces neared the Oder, there was a 
persistent rumor that it had been arranged for the 
Allies on the west to slow down their advance, so that 
Russia could reach the Elbe first. Many knew it was 
atranged at Teheran that Stalin's forces should occupy 
Berlin. No one took the trouble to contradict this. 
When I was asked about it, I came to the conclusion 
that it was probable for such a concession to be made 
because the Kiel Canal as an outlet to the North Sea 
would be as important to Russia as it was for Germany. 
And to make sure of this, it was necessary for the Rus- 
sian forces to go as far as the Elbe. 

After a lingering last phase, the forces of Hitler were 
completely conquered in May 1945, and Churchill was 
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faced with the resignation of the Labor men from the 
Coalition Cabinet. 

On May 22, 1945, the Prime Minister resigned, which 
meant that writs would be issued for a General Election. 
This came in July, and Churchill was swept from power, 
his opponents having a majority of more than three 
million votes. It was an astonishing Socialist victory 
and proved that another of his great prophecies failed 
to be realized. Before the war he had written that Social- 
ism ‘‘would never commend itself to the strong individ- 
ualism of the British race.’’ 


XXXII 
Germany's Weapon 


WHAT WAS THE WEAPON GERMANY FORGED THAT ENG- 
land feared? It was not of steel. It had nothing whatever 
to do with destruction. It was a factor of production— 
call it trade—exchange of goods. Yet, it was more than 
trade, as Britishers understood the term; it was com- 
merce catfried in the bottoms of German ships to all 
parts of the world, and this weapon, burnished after 
long years of drudgery, was flashed in the capitals of 
Europe, Asia and America, to the discomfiture of 
British salesmen. 

The newcomer to foreign commerce markets adopted 
methods other than those which Britain had used to 
gain supremacy; they were: science, encouraged by the 
State; a disciplined people; a skill in workmanship; and 
of vast importance, knowledge of the languages used in 
script and in speaking to the peoples whose trade they 
wished to gain. 

Great Britain had been warned many times, without 
taking heed of this commercial war. She was set in her 
ways and imagined that her products would always 
win for her the patronage of foreign consumers. Not 
only Lord Haldane but Sir Christopher Furness, Sir 
Hugh Bell, Charles Schwab and Joseph Choate—before 
and after the entente was made with France—spoke or 
wrote about the danger of British apathy and her un- 
willingness to change to modern methods of production. 
I remember the speech that Lord Haldane iad at 
Caxton Hall when, after a visit to Germany, he told 
an audience what he had seen in the way of great ad- 
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vances made in the chemical laboratories, which 
threatened several of the industries. 

The best summary of these warnings is to be found in 
a book called I Loved Germany, written by Sir John 
Evelyn Wrench: 


Immediately before the Great War I had seen with my 
own eyes the steady advance of German shipping in five 
continents, and the mounting total of German exports in both 
hemispheres. Germany applied great imagination in her drive 
for world trade. I had talked to many British Consular of- 
ficials in my travels and there was no doubt that unless Great 
Britain drastically overhauled her methods of salesmanship 
over seas she would be relegated to a secondary position in 
the export field. With everything in her favour it would surely 
be lunacy for Germany to involve herself in a world struggle. 
But I was wrong. In the years that led up to the triumph 
of Hitlerism I argued that Nazism was the inevitable reac- 
tion of the German people to the errors of Versailles, and that 
the regime was so deeply absorbed in tasks of social recon- 
struction that the Fiihrer would never go to war if Germany's 
major grievances were settled.! 


Wrench’s statement about the inroads of Germany in 
foreign markets is in accord with the reports made by 
British consuls before World War I began. There was, 
perhaps, one reason why the “‘croakings’’ of these wit- 
nesses of German commercial developments went un- 
heeded, and that was the race for armaments. For this 
the entente was to blame, for it created an atmosphere 
of suspicion and dread for the future. 

Afterward, when Germany realized the increasing ex- 
penditures that were voted for more powerful navies in 
France and Russia, there was nothing for her to do but 
augment her forces and make ready for the threats east 
and west. 

Before August 1914, there was never a ship, a gun 
nor a man recruited for the German navy or the army, 
for the purpose of attacking Great Britain. Why, even 


1 London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 1940; quoted by Porter Sargent, Getting U S Into 
War, pp. 100-1. 
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the Triple Alliance stated clearly that it was not in- 
tended to be a threat to England’s power. It is now 
evident from the documents all through the period of 
Bismarck that his dream of peace was union with Great 
Britain, Austria and Turkey—a line, a cordon sanitaire, 
against the western ambitions of Russia and the eastern 
of France. Lord Odo Russell has stated that unequivo- 
cally in his letters from Berlin. 

For natrowness of vision, for short-sightedness of 
policy, it would be hard to find anything in the history 
of politics compared to this. The notion that Germany— 
a State of eighty million people, thoroughly disciplined 
—could be subjugated in war and cease to be a com- 
petitor of Great Britain in the markets of the world 
could only have come from the minds of men who were 
totally ignorant of her position in Europe, and the in- 
dustrial drilling she had had ever since the confedera- 
tion of her States after the Franco-German War. Once 
this union was complete, it was essential for her sur- 
vival that she should become a competitor not only of 
Great Britain but of the United States as well. Her life 
depended upon it. 

Every prediction made before July, 1914, of Ger- 
many’s inability to carry on a long war was falsified. 
The “best minds’’ thought it would take less than six 
months to defeat her. Long articles appeared in the re- 
views about the dearth of essential supplies for the 
army and the navy, and some prophets went so far as 
to predict revolution. I once kept a file of these reports. 
When I think of them now, I cannot but conclude that 
the fates somehow deprived men of the power to think 
ahead. They seemed to me to be like the sailors of 
Ulysses; they had become lotus-eaters. 

The war that was to be over before Christmas, ac- 
cording to Lord Esher, raged for more than four years, 
and during it Germany proved that she had productive 
powers never dreamed of by her British foes. Ersatz 
products—the synthetics for oil and other fuel, for 
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cloth, and for food—were substitutes that confounded 
the ideas of her English and French antagonists. 

Crippled she was in November, 1918, and torn by 
revolution for long periods afterwards. The inquisition 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the blockade, enforced with 
rigor by Churchill, killed tens of thousands of women 
and children, and relief was not forthcoming until 
General Plummer protested against the treatment.? She 
was stricken by every cruel device that could be thought 
of by her adversaries. Then for a long period the Weimar 
Government struggled against the inflictions of repa- 
rations. 

After ten or twelve years of degradation and shame— 
years in which many hoped she would never recover— 
she began a resurgence so amazing that her foes began 
to fear her again. All the predictions of the Dr. Saleebys 
about the German people being so enfeebled by under- 
nourishment that they would never be a power again 
proved to be wrong. 

I paid several visits to Germany in the twenties, and 
saw the havoc that had been wrought by the peace- 
makers. But strange to say, I never heard a German 
express resentment at what had been done. I spoke to 
Walther Rathenau about that a few weeks before he 
was shot, and he said (and I shall never forget his 
words), “‘We were friends once, and no one knows 
better than the intelligent German that we might be 
friends again.”’ 

Everywhere I went in city, town or country, I was 
received with courtesy, and so were all other visitors, 
no matter where they came from. When my wife and I 
reached the German frontier in 1921, we were fearfully 
anxious about the ordeal we imagined we would have 
to suffer. For an hour before we reached the boundary, 
we were taking out our passports and other papers and 
finding the keys to open the trunks. When the car 
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pulled up, a German officer came up and saluted, and 
when I offered him the bundle of papers, he said in 
English, ‘You can put those away, sir, and the keys. 
We're not bothering with passports or imports. Hope 
you ll have a pleasant holiday.”’ 

When on our return journey, months afterwards, we 
reached Strasbourg, two customs officers and three 
French soldiers kept us an hour and a half before they 
let us enter the town. 

The greatest miracle of revival of a people recorded in 
history took place in Germany in less than four years 
after Hitler became Fuhrer. It was so startling that 
Churchill said it was among the most wonderful things 
that had been done in the world. It demonstrated that 
Germany as an industrial power could not be annihilated 
by war. Indeed, she was competing as fiercely against 
Great Britain and the United States in the markets of 
the world as she had been before World War I. And, 
yet, her ‘‘feckless’’ foes, as Churchill called them, never 
understood the reason why this was accomplished. 

During the thirties British manufacturers circulated a 
document calling for boycott of her goods, and the 
American Federation of Labor issued an order to its 
members to abstain from loading and unloading Ger- 
man ships. | 

The revival of industry and trade was so great that 
in 1936 Churchill told General Wood, ‘“‘Germany is 
getting too strong and we must smash her.’’ He was not 
in office at the time, but sedulously he had gone to 
work to prepare for the fray. He had learned nothing. 
The lessons of the First World War and its consequénces 
had escaped his ‘‘fine brain.’’ He did not realize it had 
taken over four years to crush Germany in the First 
World War and that the aftermath of Clemenceau’s 
ery for at least twelve years, was as terrible as war 
itself. 

The real facts of the revival he lauded so highly never 
entered a cranny of his mind. And now after six terrible 
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years of battles all over the world, Germany is repeat- 
ing in the most astonishing manner that war—even a 
Churchill war—cannot overcome the desire of her 
people to survive. 


AXXIV 
Churchill—the Enigma 


It was NOT MY INTENTION TO ATTEMPT TO PRESENT A 
full-length picture of Winston Churchill. Although my 
friends in England often remind me that I am the only 
man living who has made a study of him since he 
entered the political arena, yet I undertake the task 
with many misgivings because he has soared to such 
heights in the public mind that only a few historically 
inclined people will be interested in the story I have to 
tell. 

The enigma that baffled Lloyd George is still an 
enigma, and one reason for it is: people who have 
worshiped him since the close of World War II have 
been acquainted with him for only fifteen years. Before 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty in Neville 
Chamberlain’s government, he was in opposition for a 
decade, and was looked upon as ‘‘a dangerous man’’ 
whether in a cabinet or out of one. 

After the First World War, thousands of men in the 
army and navy had not a good word to say for him. 
The letters published by Lloyd George in his Memoirs, 
from men protesting against Churchill being taken into 
the cabinet, represent the feeling in the armed forces. 
His failures during the First World War have been dealt 
with by many authors, some of whom were soldiers and 
sailors directly concerned in the battles on land and sea. 

In this record I have tried to show that the defects of 
character which made him extremely unpopular before 
he entered the House of Commons have persisted in 
him, no matter how often they have got him into 
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trouble. In his books he is perfectly candid about his 
failings, but the strange thing is that he never seemed 
to think it worth while to restrain the ebullient im- 
pulses that led him astray. For he repeated them pet- 
sistently until Stalin became his ally. Then, when he 
had to face his first master, late in the day, he had to 
toe the line and become subservient, at the very time 
in his career when he hoped to be the dominant figure 
in the world. 

In a way, it was pathetic, after the struggle of the 
long years to gain the premiership, that he failed in 
sight of that goal. In his letter to Roosevelt, he said, 
‘If I become Prime Minister, we two could rule the 
world.’’ I never knew what Roosevelt thought of this 
vaulting ambition, but it is safe to say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was quite content to rule his 
own country from the White House. 

The astounding blunder that Hitler made when he 
declared war on Russia was an ominous day for Church- 
ill. And after the German retreat from Stalingrad, he 
began to realize it. The colossus that Jan Smuts pictured 
cast a shadow across his path to power which was a 
shock to him. For here there appeared no Roosevelt, no 
Daladier—nothing like the Allied leaders who had been 
associated with him in the campaigns. To bring upon 
the scene an absolute dictator as an ally was to change 
the whole course of the drama. Now there could be no 
ruling of the world for Churchill and Roosevelt. 

He tells us in the account of one of his visits to Mos- 
cow that he asked Stalin if he forgave him for the 
vitriolic criticism he had made of his rule and his 
system. What a falling off was there! Think of Church- 
ill having to eat humble pie and having to bear the 1n- 
dignity of making an ally of a creature he had despised. 
Yet, it was not so strange, after all, for the man who 
said to his secretary in June 1941, “I have only one 
purpose, the destruction of Hitler, and my life is much 
simplified thereby. If Hitler invaded Hell I would make 
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at least a favourable reference to the Devil in the House 
of Commons.’’? 

He did more than that in the case of Stalin, for he 
supped with him, and the spoon wasn’t a long one. 
But who cared, so long as the ally was helping him to 
win his war? However, after the first meeting at Mos- 
cow with the Soviet dictator, there was less moralizing, 
for the ethical textbook of British warmongers had been 
cruelly ridiculed by writers in Pravda and Ixvestia many 
times before Hitler attacked Poland and, indeed, during 
the conflict. Scornful diatribes had been heaped upon 
the cant and hypocrisy of the statesmen of the west; 
those who supported ‘‘a system of capitalism and 
ground the faces of the workers’’ were relentlessly 
pilloried. 

John Morley had said, ‘‘Winston has no principles,’’ 
but this criticism was aimed at him after his failure to 
be elected for North-West Manchester, and it concerned 
political morals. What he would have said about Win- 
ston as a war lord would have been more condemnatory. 
No matter what ethical obstacle stood in the way of 
the gentleman who thought it was possible for him and 
Roosevelt to rule the world, it had to be swept aside 
so that a victory could be gained. The first letter of the 
word Victory, which he was so proud to exhibit to the 
people when he made the “‘V’’ sign with two fingers, 
is also the first letter of ‘‘vanquished.’’ If he had paid 
more attention to the classics when his mother sent 
books to him in India, he might have learned that the 
Greeks realized that Nemesis discerned defeat in victory. 

In the volumes he has written on the war there is 
scarcely anything to be found concerning the awful 
waste of life and wealth squandered by his exertions. 
Whether or not the wars were worth the cost of crip- 
pling a trade competitor can be very easily estimated by 
glancing at Whitaker's Almanack in which the figures 
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are given for the debt of Great Britain before the First 
World War and the amount to which it has risen in this 
year of grace. No thought for life, no thought for cost 
—a hollow victory and a ruined land! 

After his defeat at Dundee in 1922, he was a friend- 
less man, and went here and there seeking a seat. As 
Lloyd George has pointed out several times, he never 
won the hearts of the people. The men he gathered 
about him before World War I were place-hunters and 
sycophants. (Duff Cooper and Eden were at school when 
Churchill crossed the floor of the House in 1904 and 
deserted the Tories.) After his crushing defeat at that 
election, there were no outstanding personages associ- 
ated with him in the political arena. So far as office was 
concerned, he was ostracized by three Prime Ministers. 
Such a thing had never happened before to a man who 
had held high office. 

After such a career, one would have thought he had 
learned a few lessons he could take to heart and that he 
would cultivate caution, meditate upon his flighty 
schemes, moderate his dogmatism and have more con- 
sideration for those who wanted time to ponder the 
many plans that issued from that “‘fine brain.’’ The 
opinion recorded by American associates of his conduct 
in controversy is one long protest against his obdurate 
dogmatism. Hopkins and others have told about his 
visits to the White House; and Captain Butcher, in his 
book, My Three Years with Eisenhower, gives many de- 
scriptions of his relentless volubility, telling how he 
fatigued his hearers and left them limp. Yet, most of 
them liked him and, in this respect, we can understand 
what Lloyd George meant when he called him an 
‘“enigma.”’ 

I know some of his old associates in England today 
who wete opposed to his policies and thought he was 
a reckless man, but who, nevertheless, like him and do 
not hesitate to say so. If ‘‘liking’’ means that they have 
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been attracted by the most extraordinary person that 
ever entered the political arena, I can understand it. 
He has always fascinated me, and that is why, at 
eighty-seven, I am spending so much time upon this 
sketch of his career. It is impossible to shake him off. 
When you know him and have worked with him, he 
somehow surreptitiously puts tentacles in you—with 
more tenacity than any octopus—and all you can do ts 
to wriggle. You cannot shake them off. 

Butcher says that Eisenhower and Mark Clark 
‘“‘hated’’ to go to Chequers. He writes: ‘They are both 
getting tired of talking. Ike said he would be ready to 
start on this expedition [the invasion of North Africa] 
instantly, if he could only get through the period of 
tedious, tiresome rehash.’’? 

They were worn out by the restless mind of Church- 
ill, who was “‘always sparking ideas for military or 
other actions.’’ He gave his hearers no time to think, 
for he popped from one subject to another with flea- 
like agility, and many made the complaint that he be- 
wildered his hearers. In the reports made by these 
critics, I have not yet found a single sentence about the 
moral mission he was set upon. His speeches in the 
House, in the country, and the letters that he wrote to 
himself are models of ethical expression, but somehow 
he had not time to moralize when he was among his 
allies. It might be said that he was a moralist at home 
and an oralist abroad. 

When we survey his political activities, he seems at 
no time to have been on speaking terms with the 
Zeitgeist as it affected the European powers west of the 
Rhine; yet, both Hitler and Lenin read the signs of the 
decline of Great Britain and France accurately, and their 
diagnoses were corroborated by a writer in The Times 
(London) of November 18, 1943. Under the title, ‘‘For- 
eign Policy in Transition,”’ he said: 


2 My Three Years with Eisenhower (N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1946), p. 78. 
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... In the 1890's the conditions which had given Britain an 
overwhelming and unquestioned supremacy in the world for 
three-quarters of a century were gradually passing away.... 
Industry was entering a new phase of large-scale production; 
and in this phase Britain, hampered by increasingly obsolete 
traditions and obsolete physical assets, no longer took the 
lead. Political repercussions soon made themselves felt. 
The South African War was widely interpreted as a symptom 
of faltering British supremacy. 


For a man who appreciated so highly the achieve- 
ments Hitler wrought in the first three years of his rule, 
it is incredible that Churchill did not realize the struggle 
in Europe was to be Hitler versus Stalin, and the best 
policy for Great Britain at that time was to let the new 
condition develop and the one overthrow the other. 
No, that did not suit his book; he had to have his war. 

In The Grand Alliance, Churchill gives us a statement 
made by his private secretary, Mr. Colville, who asked 
him, ‘‘an arch anti-Communist,’ whether giving help 
to Russia was not ‘“‘bowing down in the House of 
Rimmon.’’ The Prime Minister’s reply was, ‘‘Not at 
all. I have only one purpose, the destruction of Hitler, 
and my life is much simplified thereby.”’ 

I have quoted this before several times, and I do not 
apologize for quoting it again, because it goes to the 
very depths of the miscalculation that Churchill made. 
The date when he made this declaration to Mr. Colville 
was June 21, 1941. At that time Hitler had done noth- 
ing unusual for the leader of a nation at war. His in- 
vasions had followed the political pattern of other 
powers. Great Britain, France, and the United States 
had many times in the past set the example. The his- 
tories of Europe, Africa and other parts of the world 
teem with records of similar acts. Indeed, the United 
States was waging an undeclared war against Germany 
before Hitler decided to fight Russia. 

So the actions of the Fuhrer up to this period are not 
to be judged by the actions which concerned the Nurem- 
berg court. On the findings of that tribunal, whose neck 
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would escape the noose for aggression? Whited sepul- 
chers in both wars were so common that their victims 
did not take the trouble to expose them. 

If anyone wishes to know what Mr. Colville meant 
by ‘‘bowing down in the House of Rimmon,’’ he might 
read II Kings, chapter 5. It was a terrible analogy to 
make, but there can be no doubt in any sane man’s 
mind that the leprosy of Bolshevism is spreading in 
many parts of the world. Before the Second World War 
began, Churchill called the Soviet system a disease, and 
yet today he desires to break the quarantine and keep 
it no longer in isolation. 

The political world is a topsy-turvy one, but never 
in its history has it turned so many somersaults as it 
has done since Winston Churchill went to the Admi- 
ralty in 1911. 

There has been no change in his temperamental 
makeup in fifty years. The same traits he reveals in 
A Roving Commission and Amid These Storms were with 
him until he met Stalin. Age could not wither the 
exuberance of his youth. He was the ‘‘naughtiest small 
boy in the world’’ to Miss Moore, his dancing teacher, 
and the headmaster of Harrow had thrashed him in 
vain. His critics in early life had denounced him as a 
bumptious, self-seeking, self-advertising upstart. Per- 
haps it was too much to i ag that such a youth 
would realize he was a bit of a nuisance, and that it 
might be wise to turn over a new leaf and act in such 
a way that he would not make enemies for himself. 

With all these defects in his nature, he rose to hold 
many cabinet positions and become Prime Minister of 
England. So far as towering ambition was concerned, 
he met with only one defeat, and that was he did not 
“rule the world’’ with Roosevelt. What a career! It 
beats anything the Dumas factory could ever turn out. 
The most picaresque life of any politician, and one 
which, for the historians of the future, will be a sub- 
ject that will attract them as no other has done. 
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If the character of a man is to be discovered in the 
books he has written, we shall look in vain in Mr. 
Churchill’s work for those marks of culture that shine 
as beacons of an author's spiritual makeup. It would 
never occur to those who have written about him in 
recent years to seek the reason for this, and yet it ex- 
plains why he left Harrow and the army without dis- 
tinguishing himself. In A Roving Commission, he lists 
the books he read in India to fill in the gaps in his 
education. Anyone who has applied himself to master- 
ing a subject will conclude from this that he made a 
wrong beginning. For a young man of twenty, who had 
done poorly at school, to look through the pages of 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations indicates a superficiality 
that condemns itself. Yet, he never shows he benefited 
in any way even from this task. 

His writings are devoid of erudition, and many of 
the quotations he makes are loose and ill-fitting. He 
seldom mentions the author of a maxim or an epigram; 
and, yet, he has been lauded as a phrase-maker. Lloyd 
George said he would rather turn out a well-shaped 
sentence than one that carried a positive message to 
his hearers. Much has been made by the latter-day 
biographers of some of his phrases. The titles of two 
of his books have attracted attention, but Step by Step 
—the title of his letters to himself—is used many times 
by Descartes in Rules for the Guidance of Our Mental 
Powers and Meditations on First Philosophy. 1 do not mean 
to say that he was familiar with these works and took 
the title from them. All I wish to do is to point out 
that it is not a Churchill invention. 

He had not had the training to devote much study 
to such works. In one of his books he quotes, ‘“The 
heart has its reasons that reason knows nothing about.’ 
This he might have taken from Fisher’s book, Memories, 
who quotes it in French: 


Le coeur a ses raisons 
Que la raison ne connait point. 
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Fisher tells us it is to be found in the Pensées of Blaise 
Pascal, but Churchill does not give the author credit 
for it. 

The one that has been quoted over and over again 
since his book was published is ‘‘blood, sweat and 
tears.’ This will be found in Byron’s The Age of Bronze: 


See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers of war, dictators of the farm; 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands; 

Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle—why? for rent! 

Year after year they voted cent. per cent., 

Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why? for rent!* 


Citalics mine) 


The stories of politics and the descriptions of battles 
seem to be the only arrows in his literary quiver, and 
these, in time, will be as blunt as straw for the general 
reader. If there were an occasional oasis in which we 
could drink at a fountain, some of the stream from 
historians, philosophers, the poets, the composers, or 
the painters, we might not mind the arid journey 
through the semi-historical narrative that runs to thou- 
sands and thousands of pages. I do not remember when 
I have read books that have been so highly lauded as 
monuments of literary skill, which contain so little 
interest in other subjects. 

Consider the monuments of Europe destroyed in the 
two wars—by the Germans and the Allies. Think of 
Aachen, Rheims, Coventry, and Cologne! There is not 
one sincere note of sorrow at the loss of these splendors 
of Christian art in any of his works that I have read. 
Nor do I find those enlightening parallelisms concern- 
ing persons, places and events, which spur the memory 
of the reader and bring reward for his study. 

One of the outstanding failings of Churchill is un- 
known to the people of this generation. I think Lloyd 
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George was the only one who touched upon this, but 
it seems it did not occur to him until he set about 
writing his Memoirs. He makes a special point of it in 
the chapter devoted to his forming a cabinet and Bonar 
Law’s protest against including Churchill. Lloyd George 
says that he never won the hearts of the British elector- 
ate. I doubt whether he ever thought it was worth 
while, for I feel sure that his neglect to do so accounts 
for the crushing defeats he experienced in his elections, 
and particularly the General Election after World War 
II. 

His mind was of the neo-Tory type, which F. E. 
Smith described as one whose duty it is to befuddle the 
electors with a flood of eloquence. Of course, the gentle- 
man who became Lord Chancellor and the Earl of 
Birkenhead would have to crack his joke, no matter 
who was hurt by it; but it must be said that ‘‘F. E.”’ 
certainly knew the Tory working man, and he sized 
him up just as accurately as he sized up Winston. He 
knew that the days were gone when the vast majority 
of working-class electors sang 


God save the squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations. 


It was quite another matter when Churchill had to 
speak to Liberal audiences, for there he had to meet 
the Radical mind, and no amount of eloquence would 
satisfy it, without sincere discussion of the dominant 
political issues of the day. 

No man has left such a record of contemptuous criti- 
cism of democratic institutions as Winston. He has de- 
rided the intelligence of the electorate and rejected with 
scorn the idea that democracy is a guide or a motive to 
progress. I do not remember even a Tory stating the 
case as derisively as he has done: ‘‘Democratic govern- 
ments drift along the line of least resistance, taking 
short views, paying their way with sops and doles and 
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smoothing their path with pleasant-sounding plati- 
tudes.’ ’* 

Now is it to be imagined that a man holding such 
notions could win the great mass of Liberal electors 
and sustain their political faith? He never realized that 
the nonconformists of his day were the heirs of Wesley 
and Whitfield, and that before the First World War the 
Bible was read in most of the villas and cottages of the 
country, and that its readers had a sense of what was 
right. Consequently, they would respond instantly to 
any sincere speaker whose political principles rose above 
mere party antagonisms. 

I do not remember a word from his cousins, the 
Guests, in his praise. The Marlborough family of his 
aunt’s generation did not approve of him. Indeed, the 
dowager Duchess looked upon him as an upstart. Baron 
de Forest knew him through and through, and from 
him I learned more ‘about Winston than from anyone I 
met before he went to the Admiralty in 1911. De Forest 
always gave me the impression, when we spoke of 
Winston, that he was not to be trusted as a politician 
because he had one creed—and one creed only—which 
began “‘I believe in Winston Churchill and no one else.”’ 

I was with de Forest for several weeks at the house 
he had taken at Southport, before he contested the 
division in the election of January 1910, and Winston's 
future was often the theme we discussed at dinner. 
Oddly enough, it occurred to me that my host was a 
little jealous of his friend, for he frequently spoke of 
‘“Winston’s luck’’ in politics, when he was Home Sec- 
retary. 

The only man in the House who really did know 
Churchill, the politician, was Lloyd George. The great 
Welsh opportunist was especially fitted to place an 
estimate upon his virtues and defects, and the lights he 
Sheds upon them in his War Memoirs are searching and 
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expose a dangerous person whose loyalty to his own 
desires was the paramount ambition of his career. 

Lloyd George says: ‘“The real trouble with Winston 
is that he is fighting everybody in turn. One day it is 
Russia, now it is Germany.’’® 

On another occasion Lloyd George told Ribbentrop, 
“Yes he is very clever, very clever, but the question 
which confronts every Prime Minister is this, ‘Is Win- 
ston more dangerous inside the Cabinet or is he more 
dangerous outside?’ *’§ 

‘“Dangerous’’ was the word used by so many, in refer- 
ence to Churchill. To quote his cabinet colleagues 
would take far too much space, but Asquith, Haldane, 
Morley, Burns, and others have described him as they 
found him, and their opinions have been given without 
animus. 

No man who has held cabinet rank since the days of 
Pitt has been criticized so severely as Churchill. From 
time to time, men of both parties have denounced his 
frailties, for he not only deserted the Tories when they 
lost favor, he did the same to the Liberals when their 
fortunes went awry. No cabinet minister has been a 
member of the Tory party twice and the Liberal party 
once. 

The chief members of Asquith’s cabinet (with per- 
haps the exception of Grey) have complained of his 
arrogant conduct and reckless actions. All agree he had 
‘“great gifts’’ and a ‘‘fine brain,’’ but not one mentions 
what the gifts were nor what the ‘‘fine brain’’ accom- 
plished that was wise and constructive. 

The writer of The Mirrors of Downing Street says of him: 


From his youth up Mr. Churchill has loved with all his 
heart, with all his mind, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength, three things—war, politics, and himself. He loved 
war for its dangers, he loves politics for the same reason, 
and himself he has always loved for the knowledge that his 


5A. J. Sylvester, The Real Lloyd George (London: Cassell and Co., 1947), p. 198. 
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mind is dangerous—dangerous to his enemies, dangerous to 
his friends, dangerous to himself. I can think of no man I 
have ever met who would so quickly and so bitterly eat his 
heart out in Paradise.’ 


Further on we read a description of Churchill that 
some of his kindest critics would not hesitate to en- 
dorse: 


... He has almost every gift of statesmanship, and yet, lack- 
ing the central force of the mind which gives strength and 
power to character, these gifts are for ever at the sport of 
circumstance. His inconsistencies assume the appearance of 
shifts and dodges.® 


The same critic remarks upon his choice of associates. 
Many have censured him for the companions he selected, 
proprietors of sensational newspapers, journalists, un- 
important members of Parliament. Before the War of 
1914, this habit of gathering “‘inferior company’’ about 
him was most noticeable and caused much gossip in 
the lobbies and smoke room. In his books written be- 
fore World War II there is no mention of any person of 
culture and refinement having had the slightest influence 
on him. 

The historian of ‘‘another generation’’ will surely 
ask: ‘“‘Why in such a person did the defects of youth 
persist far into middle life? And was he conscious, as 
he advanced in years, that his intellectual and cultural 
deficiencies were to be hidden by reckless speech and 
action?’ Other questions of similar importance will 
engage the attention of historians. It is not difficult to 
supply the answers, when his life is reviewed as a 
whole, for he has presented himself in his books with 
a candor that is startling. Life to him, as he has de- 
scribed it, was an adventure, in merely a sporting sense; 
‘‘a lark’’ is the term he used frequently before he entered 
Parliament. 

Sir Philip Gibbs in his book, More That Must be Told, 
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describes Churchill's character as it was known to many 
distinguished Britons after World War I: 


In the great crisis of English history, when, in these last 
three years, our national life has been in danger of ruin, and 
our empire itself is challenged by disintegration and decay, 
we have had no good fortune in leaders whose wisdom and 
virtue called out the allegiance of their peoples. Is there any 
soul in England who believes in the wisdom of Winston 
Churchill? Not one, I think, in all the land. Wit he has, a bold 
spirit of adventure, courage, stubborn self-conceit, the cool 
audacity of a gambler who plays for big stakes, but no wis- 
dom—no luck, even, except in getting high office. It was 
astonishing in the war how unlucky he was. Men with far 
less ability, poor dunderheads compared with him, blun- 
dered through to great success, or at least covered over great 
failure and gained high reward. But Winston Churchill had 
abominable luck which revealed his error of judgment at 
Antwerp. The evacuation of the Dardanelles was a colossal 
revelation of failure. The Russian expeditions which he 
encouraged and helped to organize were so bad that no one 
dares to tell the truth of what happened. He has the instinct 
of the gambler, and by a curious subconsciousness of mind 
speaks constantly in terms of gambling. I remember when I 
met him during the war he said several times, as though it 
were a fixed idea: ‘‘This war is the greatest gamble in the 
history of the world. We're playing for the biggest stakes.”’ 
It did not seem to worry him that we were gambling with 
the lives of boys—the counters in his ‘‘kitty.’’ After the great 
war we had ‘‘Winston’s little wars,’’ as they were called de- 
risively by humble men. Mesopotamia was a gamble, too, 
costing us many million pounds a year when in England the 
Overtaxed citizen was paying six shillings out of every 
twenty of his income to an imperial exchequer whose debts 
were spelled in figures beyond the imagination of ordinary 
men. It was a gamble for the oil fields of the East, but very 
hazardous and costly, and so far unproductive. ° 


His life has indeed been a roving commission, im- 
posed by himself, solely to gratify his own desires. And 
amid these storms of his wars, he has witnessed the 
disruption of the Empire, he did not intend to liquidate. 
He has seen the culture of England crumble, and her 
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pride and independent spirit humbled. The work of 
Britain’s toiling millions, since the Napoleonic Wars, 
in creating for themselves a free political system in 
which initiative in industry, the sciences, and the arts 
would spur the boy of a working man to aspire to the 
highest honors is now threatened by the rigors of State 
control. 

The rest may be left to the historian of another gen- 
eration. 


APPENDIX 


Reviews by Mr. Neilson of some of Mr. Churchill's 
books which appeared in ‘‘The American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology.’’ 


THE GATHERING STORM (January 1949) 
THEIR FINEST HOUR (January 1950) 
THE GRAND ALLIANCE (October 1950) 
THE HINGE OF FATE (April 1951) 
CLOSING THE RING (july 1952) 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY (April 1954) 


-REVIEW S- 
Winston Churchill’s War Memoirs 


By Francis NEILSON 


WHEN I FINISHED READING Winston Churchill’s book, “The Gathering 
Storm,” I was foolish enough to predict that no one at present would have 
the courage to point out the inaccuracies it contained. I was mistaken. 
In an article published in The New York Times of May 9, 1948, Hanson 
Baldwin reviewed a staff study made under the direction of Major General 
C. F. Robinson, entitled ‘Foreign Logistical “Organizations and Methods.” 
This report was prepared for the Secretary of the Army. Baldwin tells us 
that the facts in this survey take “sharp issue with some of Winston 
Churchill’s contentions.” 

He then deals with several assertions that appeared in the serial pro- 
duction of the book and remarks: 


These conclusions are at sharp variance with some of Mr. Churchill’s 
statements. . . . The staff survey shows that in 1934, when Mr. Church- 
hill first commenced to express his concern, Germany produced only 840 
combat aircraft, 1,968 of all types, and that up until 1940, at least, 
Germany’s production did not markedly outstrip Britain’s. .. . 

So it was with tanks and trucks up to the outbreak of war in 1939. 
If the figures given in the staff report are approximately correct, much that 
Churchill has written on Germany’s preparations for war should be read 
with caution and thoroughly examined by all who desire to know the facts, 
because there are many other statements in the book which will not be 
readily accepted by those who have made a study of the causes of wars. 

Joseph Kennedy, who was American Ambassador to Great Britain in 
1939, pointed out in a letter to The New York Times, of Sept. 26, 1948, 
several other slight inaccuracies in ““The Gathering Storm.” On Oct. 17, 
1948, Churchill’s son, in a reply, admitted that his father had “erred” in 
giving wrong dates for certain happenings. 

Let us admit at once that it is a very hazardous job for a recorder to 
deal impartially with current events, such as this war. It is one thing to 
quote from documents what happened long after the turmoil has passed. 
It is quite another for a man to reject all the propaganda and set sanely 
to work to find the truth in the fog of national and personal interests. 
Here the moral reputation of a government is at stake; there the prestige 
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of a statesman must be shielded at all costs. Any statement that questions 
the probity of the administration is not to be tolerated by its servants. 
Furthermore, it is regarded as blasphemy to impugn the political integrity 
of men who, with the aid of propaganda, have been placed upon pedestals, 
or to cast doubt upon their words and actions. 

After World War I, it was difficult enough to make people understand 
that there were no angels holding portfolios in European cabinets when the 
conflict began. Shortly after the Treaty of Versailles was signed, tens of 
thousands of intelligent people who had believed the propaganda stories 
issued by the governments were amazed to find critical works written by 
reputable authors—American, British, French, and Italian—which re- 
vealed the hollowness and falsity of the claims of those responsible for the 
conflict. 

Churchill’s Feud with Stanley Baldwin 


WHEN CHURCHILL WROTE this first volume of his memoirs, he was con- 
scious that it would not pass as history. He says frankly, “I do not 
describe it as history.” In the first place, he was a protagonist. Indeed, 
a wit has already said that the proper title of the book might well be 
“The One-Man War.” There are twenty-five I’s in the preface of barely 
two pages. In the second place, he set before himself a thesis that is 
reduced almost to a personal matter. He is quite candid in stating what 
that thesis is. Stanley Baldwin, when Prime Minister, did not see eye to 
eye with Winston Churchill, who had been a private member since the 
year 1925—-a long time for an ambitious politician to be out of office. 

As early in the book as the second chapter, Churchill begins his story of 
his conflict with Baldwin. He says: 


. . . My relations with this statesman are a definite part of the tale I have 
to tell. Our differences at times were serious, but in all these years and 
later I never had an unpleasant personal interview or contact with him, 
and at no time did I feel we could not talk together in good faith and 
understanding as man to man.* 

This feud was carried on intermittently until Baldwin retired in 1937, 
when the coronation of the present King took place; and a great part of 
‘““The Gathering Storm” is devoted to the differences that arose between 
the Prime Minister and Churchill. We can easily understand Churchill’s 
resentment at Baldwin for not offering him a place in the cabinet. He is 
just as human as any other member of the House, and in reading his book, 
it is plain that he felt slighted at this neglect. 

1 “The Gathering Storm,” Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948, pp. 19-20. 
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In a passage that lights up this two-men drama in a shadowy scene, 
Churchill declares: 


Mr. Baldwin certainly had good reason to use the last flickers of his 
power against one who had exposed his mistakes so severely and so often. 
Moreover, as a profoundly astute party manager, thinking in majorities and 
aiming at a quiet life between elections, he did not wish to have my 
disturbing aid. He thought, no doubt, that he had dealt me a politically 
fatal stroke, and I felt he might well be right. . . .? 

But what he takes chapters to tell of this parliamentary quarrel will in 
all probability be reduced to a page or two by the historian; for the simple 
reason that other matters of far greater moment were taking place, many 
of which are not even noticed by Churchill in his book. 


Churchill vis-a-vis Lloyd George 


It WILL BE DIFFICULT for anyone who knew what the real issues were in 
Great Britain and on the continent during the years when Churchill was 
a private member of the House to comprehend how he has succeeded in 
ignoring the cases presented by his opponents in Parliament. In several 
instances he omits the views of those opposed to him in debate. 

Now Lloyd George was certainly no Nazi and, although he said: ‘‘Hitler 
is one of the greatest of the many great men I have ever met,” he would 
be the last to agree with Hitler’s system of government. ‘The record of 
the controversies in the House clearly reveals that some well-informed 
members were not impressed by Churchill’s fulminations. In a remarkable 
debate on Feb. 5, 1936, Lloyd George reviewed the position of the powers 
in connection with the final protocol of the Locarno Conference, and he 
declared: ‘““We are responsible for creating the atmosphere of fear. Is it 
not possible to break this circle of death before it is too late?” 

It is important to mark the date. About a month later—March 10— 
after Churchill delivered “tan alarmist diatribe,” Lloyd George surveyed 
the whole question of armaments and said he did not agree with Mr. 
Churchill’s estimate of the power of Germany. He then went on to show 
the cause of much of the friction: 


For 12 years or more France refused to carry out her undertaking to 
disarm, and even after Locarno, which was intended partly to provide a 
basis for disarmament. 

He also remarked that some people thought that Germany ‘“‘was the 
only enemy we had to think about.” 

2 Ibid., p. 201. 
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In the House of Lords, March 2, 1937, Lord Lothian dealt with the 
government’s policy of armed alliances. He said: 


. . . That is a policy which in the first fifteen years of peace concentrated 
on keeping Germany without arms and encircled, and which is now con- 
cerned in building up a system of armed alliances about it, a policy, I may 
add, for which we and the United States of America must bear our full 
share of blame. 

It is impossible for any unprejudiced person to study the parliamentary 
debates before the Sudeten crisis arose and to give a satisfactory reason 
why Churchill in his book has ignored the criticism of his policy made by 
men who not only imagined they had reliable sources of information but 
who were as devoted to the interests of Great Britain as Churchill himself. 

However this may be—and only a thorough investigation of the con- 
troversy may decide the matter—it is just as well to bear in mind that 
Churchill tells us in his book what his attitude had been since the autumn 
of 1933. In the following extraordinary passage, which antedates so 
many important events, he remarks: 


It is difficult to find a parallel to the unwisdom of the British and weak- 
ness of the French Governments, who none the less reflected the opinion 
of their Parliaments in this disastrous period. Nor can the United States 
escape the censure of history. Absorbed in their own affairs and all the 
abounding interests, activities, and accidents of a free community, they 
simply gaped at the vast changes which were taking place in Europe, and 
imagined they were no concern of theirs. The considerable corps of 
highly competent, widely trained professional American officers formed 
their own opinions, but these produced no noticeable effect upon the im- 
provident aloofness of American foreign policy. If the influence of the 
United States had been exerted, it might have galvanised the French and 
British politicians into action .. .(Italics mine)? 


The immediate cause of this outburst was “The MacDonald Plan” to 
which he was opposed. But Hitler did not become the Fuhrer until 
March, 1933. Here is an example of Churchill’s method of writing about 
an event long after it has happened, and judging it on the basis of in- 
formation gathered some years later. 

In the passage quoted above there is an indication of his utterly un- 
democratic notions of parliamentary government. Was he in accord 
with Hitler in his contempt of free institutions? In his book, ‘‘Amid 
These Storms,” published in 1932, he said: 


- . . Democratic governments drift along the line of least resistance, 
3 [bid., pp. 77-8. 
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taking short views, paying their way with sops and doles and smoothing 
their path with pleasant-sounding platitudes. . . .* 

Some sympathy might be found for him in expressing himself so 
causticly, for he must have felt rather isolated politically by men who did 
not appreciate his worth. We may infer from the above that he realized 
he stood alone in an apathetic world. How strange that this man who had 
formerly proclaimed from many platforms the right of the people to 
determine the policy of their government should now find an obstinate 
electorate paying little heed to his call to arms! 

Still, it may be said that the people in Great Britain, France, and 
America knew a lot more about affairs than he thought they did. There 
were books enough in circulation to edify a schoolboy of sixteen; and many 
of them published in England presented facts that Churchill ignored from 
the beginning. His present work gives no indication anywhere that he 
was at any time conscious before he began to write letters to himself, 
March 13, 1936, that the public had these sources of information. The 
reason for his neglect to consider the probability of an informed public, 
or one that did not want another war, may be that he knew he was making 
an excursion upon slippery ground when he started to write about the 
part that he took in these affairs after Hitler became leader of the Third 
Reich. He had placed himself in a very difficult position, for on the one 
hand he had praised Hitler and his achievements; and, on the other, in 
letters writt: ~ to himself and in speeches in and out of the House, he had 
conducted a campaign against the man who had merited his approval. 


Churchill on Hitler’s ‘Remarkable Exploits’’ 


THE AMERICAN EDITION of his book, “Step by Step,” was published in 
1939. The preface to it is dated May 21 of that year. In a letter written 
to himself, under the date of Sept. 17, 1937, explaining his anxiety about 
the rearming of the German forces, he said: 


To hold these opinions is not to be hostile to the German Government, 
and still less to the Germans as a nation. ‘To feel deep concern about the 
armed power of Germany is in no way derogatory to Germany. On the 
contrary, it is a tribute to the wonderful and terrible strength which 
Germany exerted in the Great War, when almost single-handed she fought 
nearly all the world and nearly beat them. Naturally, when a people who 
have shown such magnificent military qualities are arming night and day, 
its neighbors, who bear the scars of previous conflicts, must be anxious 
and ought to be vigilant. One may dislike Hitler’s system and yet admire 
his patriotic achievement. If our country were defeated I hope we should 

4 “Amid These Storms,’ New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, p. 78. 
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find a champion as indomitable to restore our courage and lead us back to 
our place among the nations. (Italics mine) ° 


In ‘The Gathering Storm,” Churchill says: 


. . . The Weimar Republic, with all its liberal trappings and blessings, 
was regarded as an imposition of the enemy. It could not hold the loyal- 
ties or the imagination of the German people. For a spell they sought to 
cling as in desperation to the aged Marshal Hindenburg. Thereafter 
mighty forces were adrift; the void was open, and into that void after a 
pause there strode a maniac of ferocious genius, the repository and ex- 
pression of the most virulent hatreds that have ever corroded the human 
breast—Corporal Hitler.® 


Surely the intelligent reader will wish to know why the Corporal rather 
suddenly became ‘“‘ferocious” and “the repository” of “virulent hatreds.” 
Because Churchill in “Great Contemporaries” extols Hitler’s “patriotic 
ardor and love of country” and says his story “cannot be read without 
admiration for the courage, the perseverance, and the vital force which 
enabled him to challenge, defy, conciliate, or overcome, all the authorities 
or resistances which barred his path.” Moreover, in the same essay 


Churchill tells us: 


. . . Those who have met Herr Hitler face to face in public business or on 
social terms have found a highly competent, cool, well-informed func- 
tionary with an agreeable manner, a disarming smile, and few have been 
unaffected by a subtle personal magnetism. Nor is this impression merely 
the dazzle of power. He exerted it on his companions at every stage in 
his struggle, even when his fortunes were in the lowest depths. ‘Thus the 
world lives on hopes that the worst is over, and that we may yet live to 
see Hitler a gentler figure in a happier age.” 


This is the most bewildering psychological cataclysm that has been 
recorded, and it all took place in about twelve months. It was more than 
a “breakdown”; it was a spiritual earthquake. What caused it? Let the 
student probe this question. If he does so, and goes deeply enough into it, 
he will learn something about the European political system that will 
amaze him, something indeed that very few Americans understand. 

The panegyric on Hitler to be found in ‘Great Contemporaries,” pub- 
lished in 1937, is one of the most extraordinary tributes paid to a foreign 
politician by an Englishman: 


. . . When Hitler began, Germany lay prostrate at the feet of the Allies. 
He may yet see the day when what is left of Europe will be prostrate at 


5 “Step by Step,” New York, G. P. Putnman’s Sons, 1939, pp. 1434. 
6 “The Gathering Storm,” p. 11. 


7 “Great Contemporaries,’ New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937, p. 232. 
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the feet of Germany. Whatever else may be thought about these exploits, 
they are certainly among the most remarkable in the whole history of the 
world.® 


The difficulty that faced Churchill when he sat down to write his story 
was how to reconcile the conflict of his esteem for Hitler and the campaign 
that he had waged against him since he became Fihrer. An explanation 
of any worth could not be given without raising the whole matter of the 
Sudeten question, the Anschluss, and that of Danzig and the Corridor. 
Churchill was a bitter opponent of the Munich settlement and denounced 
it in the House of Commons. 

There is so much more to be told of these affairs that what is now 
known about them might easily fill two or three volumes as big as this 
one under our notice. History will demand from students much deeper 
consideration of the problems raised in Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland 
than Churchill gives to them. Slightingly he refers to Lord Snowden’s 
accusation that Hitler’s peace overtures before Munich had been ignored. 
Students will want to know the nature of these overtures. 

In the days to come serious-minded people will not be satisfied with 
merely part of the history of events that led up to the war; they will want 
to know the facts, irrespective of whether they come from a German 
source or any other, just as they did after the last war. It is not the 
business of historians to defend this or that State, or this or that politician; 
if they are honorable men, free to speak clearly, they must sift the data 
they have collected and present to their public an intelligible statement 
of what occurred. 


Churchill’s Attitude toward Germany 


CHURCHILL aDMITs that he has been charged with being an enemy of 
Germany. It is true that he has often been denounced on English plat- 
forms as a fomenter of war. Many examples could be given of the way 
his former colleagues criticized his demands. Here a single one must 
suffice. Sir Herbert Samuel, a leading Liberal, in the House, July 13, 
1934, said: 


. . . He [Mr. Churchill] comes forward and tells the nation that we 

ought straightaway to double and redouble our Air Force, that we ought 

to have an Air Force four times as big as we have now, without giving 

the smallest reasons why this collossal expenditure should immediately be 

undertaken. That is rather the language of a Malay running amok than 
8 Ibid., p. 226. 
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of a responsible British statesman. It is rather the language of blind and 
causeless panic.?® 


However, before Churchill went to the Admiralty in 1911, he might 
have been called a pro-German, for some of his speeches were undeniably 
pacific and in a few he extolled Germany and her people for their achieve- 
ments. During the naval panic of 1908 he delivered a remarkable speech 
at Swansea on Great Britain’s relations with Germany, in which he said: 


I think it is greatly to be deprecated that persons should try to spread 
the belief in this country that war between Great Britain and Germany is 
inevitable. It is all nonsense. In the first place, the alarmists have no 
grounds whatever for their panic or fear. . . . Look at it from any point 
of view you like, and I say you will come to the conclusion in regard to 
the relations between England and Germany that there is no real cause of 
difference between them, and although there may be snapping and snarling 
in the newspapers and in the London clubs, those two great people have 
nothing to fight about, have no prize to fight for, and have no place to 
fightin. ... 


. . « [have come here this afternoon to ask you to join with me in saying 
that far and wide throughout the masses of the British dominions there is 
no feeling of ill-will towards Germany. I say we honour that strong, 
patient, industrious German people, who have been for so many centuries 
divided, a prey to European intrigue and a drudge amongst the nations of 
the Continent. Now in the fulness of time, after many tribulations they 
have by their virtues and valour won themselves a foremost place in the 
front of civilization. I say we do not envy them their good fortune; we 
do not envy them their power and prosperity. We are not jealous of 
them; we wish them well from the bottom of our hearts, and we believe 
most firmly the victories they will win in science and learning against 
barbarism, against waste, the victories they will gain will be victories in 
which we shall share, and which, while benefiting them, will also benefit 
us. (Italics mine) ?° 


The Churchill who recognized then that Germany was “a prey to 
European intrigue and a drudge amongst the nations of the Continent” 
was certainly not the man who in 1911 was sent to the Admiralty by 
Asquith to prepare for war with Germany. Nor could he have had the 
Swansea speech in mind when he wrote, in ““The Gathering Storm”: 


. . . Five times in a hundred years, in 1814, 1815, 1870, 1914, and 1918, 
had the towers of Notre Dame seen the flash of Prussian guns and heard 
the thunder of their cannonade. Now for four horrible years thirteen 


® Quoted in Churchill’s “While England Slept,’ New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1938, p. 126n. 

10 Quoted in F. Neilson, “How Diplomats Make War,’ New York, B. W. Huebsch, 
1915 (Sth printing, 1940), pp. 108-10. 
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provinces of France had lain in the rigorous grip of Prussian military rule. 
Wide regions had been systematically devastated by the enemy or pul- 
verised in the encounter of the armies. . . .1? 

Not even Gladstone excelled Churchill in delivering homilies upon 
naughty politicians and their nations. But students of the past wars in 
this century should be able to conclude by now that moral sentiments 
expressed by politicians are slippery things. Still, it is possible to form 
a judgment as to why they change so frequently and adapt their morals 


to fit the circumstances that arise from time to time. Lord Acton, the 
finest European mind of the past century, wrote in a letter to Mary 


Gladstone: 


. . . [he inner reality of history is so unlike the back of the cards, and 
it takes so long to get at it, which does not prevent us from disbelieving 
what is current as history, but makes us wish to sift it, and dig through 
mud to solid foundations.” 


The Attitude of the Historian 


THERE IS ONE THING to be avoided in writing the history of political 
and diplomatic events, and that is the rather natural desire of the writer 
to create an atmosphere in which his own country will appear in a favor- 
able light. He would be a perfect historian who was not prone to do this. 
What puts the stamp on a historian worth his salt is the attitude of aloof- 
ness that he takes to the national interests of the countries involved in the 
struggle. Before I read the volume with which I am now dealing, this 
idea came to me, and I wondered if Churchill could resist the temptation of 
preparing the reader’s mind for a ready acceptance of the story he had to 
tell. Referring to World War I, he writes at the very beginning of his 


memoirs: 


. . . Germany, the head and forefront of the offence, regarded by all as 
the prime cause of the catastrophe which had fallen upon the world, was 
at the mercy or discretion of conquerors, themselves reeling from the 
torment they had endured. Moreover, this had been a war, not of gov- 
ernments, but of peoples. . . .1° 


Whether it was courage or effrontery that prompted him to write this 
statement may be left for the honest student of the first World War to 
determine. Not a few, when they read it, will say that no one knew 
better than Churchill himself that Germany was not “the head and fore- 


11 “The Gathering Storm,” p. 5. 

12 “Tetters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone,” ed. by Herbert Paul, New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1904, p. 131. 

13 “The Gathering Storm,” p. 4. 
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front of the offence.” French, British, and American authors who investi- 
gated the causes of the war have shown in their works that the idea 
spread abroad by propaganda that Germany was wholly responsible for 
World War I is not true. 

And as for its being a peoples’ war and not one of governments, there 
is not the slightest evidence for this statement. Churchill knows that 
not even ten per cent of the members of Parliament on the 3rd of August, 
1914 knew the causes of it. Certainly the French people did not; and 
as for the Germans, who have been condemned for taking so little interest 
in foreign affairs, they knew less than the British or French. ‘There were 
in all the capitals small gatherings of rowdy rowdies who were fighting 
mad and cheered the declarations of war. But as for the people at large, 
they knew scarcely anything about its real causes until after the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed. 

The second instance in which Churchill attempts to prepare the mind 
of the reader is as follows: 


... All their lives they [the French] had dwelt in fear of the German 
Empire. They remembered the preventive war which Bismarck had 
sought to wage in 1875; they remembered the brutal threats which had 
driven Delcassé from office in 1905... .*4 

This canard was shot to pieces by Jaurés, the French Socialist leader, 
soon after it took the wing. The facts were published in L’Humanité, 
Oct. 13, 1905, and the whole matter may be traced in the Paris papers 
of that time. But the man who knew the inside story was Robert Dell, 
the Paris correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, and his detailed 
report of it may be found in the British publication, Foreign Affairs, for 
November, 1922. The history of the Delcassé yarn is exciting reading 
but not quite nice for decent-minded people because in it there is revealed 
a conspiracy that was certainly not to the credit of Great Britain. It is 
strange indeed that this nauseating affair should be revived by Churchill. 

There are so many passages in this work to which the industrious and 
well-informed student will take exception that it is difficult to know which 
one or two should be considered in a critique. But it is essential for the 
reader to remember that Churchill is not only a protagonist, but one who 
shows in his work that it was necessary for him to defend his actions. 
Therefore, many of his recordings should not be accepted as history but 
as the opinions of a man who has a personal case to present. 

One very important matter that must be dealt with is the following: 


14 Loc. cit. 
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The Foreign Secretary has a special position in a British Cabinet. He is 
treated with marked respect in his high and responsible office, but he 
usually conducts his affairs under the continuous scrutiny, if not of the 
whole Cabinet, at least of its principal members. He is under an obliga- 
tion to keep them informed.. He circulates to his colleagues, as a matter 
of custom and routine, all his executive telegrams, the reports from our 
embassies abroad, the records of his interviews with foreign Ambassadors 
or other notables. At least this has been the case during my experience 
of Cabinet life.*® 

I doubt if there is one in a hundred historians here or in Great Britain 
who knows what underlies these statements. When the government of 
Campbell-Bannerman was formed in December, 1905, Mr. Churchill was 
not a member of it. The first post he held was that of Undersecretary for 
the Colonies. Still, I do not think he should be ignorant of the fact that 
only three members of that cabinet really knew Grey had taken over the 
agreement from the outgoing government concerning the secret under- 
standings with France. These provided that the British and French staffs 
should meet for the purpose of making plans in case of war. Lord Lore- 
burn, who was Lord Chancellor (certainly a principal member of the 
cabinet), reveals that the matter was not brought to the notice of the 
cabinet over a period of eight years. Loreburn deals with this particular 
case in his book, “How the War Came.” He writes: ‘““This concealment 
from the cabinet was protracted, and must have been deliberate. Parlia- 
ment knew nothing of it till 3rd August 1914, nor anything of the change 
in policy which the suppressed communications denoted.”’*® 

Sir Edward Grey, in his speech to the House on Aug. 3, 1914, said: 


. . » Upon that occasion a General Election was in prospect. I had to 
take the responsibility of doing that without the Cabinet. It could not 
be summoned. An answer had to be given. I consulted Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime Minister; I consulted, I remember, Lord 
Haldane, who was then Secretary of State for War, and the present Prime 
Minister [Asquith], who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . .*7 

This extraordinary account of what happened astonished not a few 
members who knew it could not be true. In the first place, there was no 
difficulty about calling a cabinet meeting in 1905, as Lord Loreburn points 
out in his book. Besides, it was easy enough after the debate to trace the 
movements of Bannerman, Haldane, Asquith, and Grey himself at the 


time he gave the pledge to France. If the student will refer to my sequel 
15 [bid., p. 239. 


16 “Flow the War Came,” London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., no date, p. 81. 
17 Quoted in “How the War Came,” appendix, p. 326. 
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to “How Diplomats Make War,” entitled “Duty to Civilization,”’’* he 
will find in it a record of the places in which these ministers spoke during 
the election. They were all within short distances of one another. 

The importance of this can scarcely be exaggerated if the people are to 
know the causes of wars and how perilous it is to surrender their interests 
to the care of politicians. After World War I was over, both Bonar Law 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain declared in the House that if Parliament had 
known of that engagement with France, there might have been no conflict. 

Sir Edward Grey could not have consulted with the Prime Minister, 
for Campbell-Bannerman had not the slightest idea of what the com- 
mitments amounted to. 

Arthur Balfour, in a speech delivered at the Albert Hall, in December, 
1905, said: 


I noticed with amazement that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at the 
Albert Hall, in the speech to which I have just referred, announced to his 
audience that he meant to cut down the cost, and, as I understood him, 
with the cost the number and magnitude of the defensive forces of the 
Crown—Army and Navy, as the case may be. I wonder whether he con- 
sulted the present Secretary of State for War [Haldane] before giving 
that pledge. I doubt whether he did. . . .'® 

I know for a fact that John Morley, who was Secretary for India at the 
time, was not informed of Grey’s policy. John Burns, who was President 
of the Local Government Board, knew nothing about it. Morley and 
Burns resigned when the crisis came in August, 1914. Perhaps Churchill 
may say that Morley and Burns were not principal members, but he cannot 
state that the question was ever discussed at a cabinet meeting at any time 
during the eight years before the war began. 

There is another matter that Mr. Churchill has overlooked, which should 
be well within his recollection, and that concerns the movement of the 
fleet in July, 1914, without knowledge of the cabinet. If he wishes to 
refresh his memory on this, he has only to turn to the French Yellow Book. 
In Dispatch No. 66, M. de Fleuriau, French chargé d’affaires at London, 
informed his government on July 27: 


The attitude of Great Britain is confirmed by the postponement of the 
demobilization of the fleet. The First Lord of the Admiralty took this 
measure quietly on Friday on his own initiative.”° 


Furthermore, The Times of July 27 said that the fleet sailed from Wey- 


18 New York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1923, pp. 20-1. 
19 Quoted in “How Diplomats Make War,” p. 301. 
20 Tbid., p. 241. 
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mouth, “‘a welcome earnest of our intention to be ready for any course 
which the national interests may render desirable.”?? Moreover, well- 
informed naval correspondents told their public: 


... Mr. Churchill was almost the only Minister who appreciated the 
gravity of the situation, and is understood to have given early orders 
“on his own” for the mobilization of the entire British Fleet a fortnight 
before the Servian coup. . . . Italy was told there was going to be a 
storm . .. the English ambassador got the tip. Hence the assembly of 
the whole Fleet for inspection by the King. Mr. Churchill’s extraordinary 
courage, decision, and foresight were never excelled by his great ancestor. 
England, thanks to Mr. Churchill, begins the war at her selected moment, 
not at the chosen moment of the Mad Dog of Europe.”? 


Churchill was a member of the cabinet at that time, and an important 
one. Indeed, he was First Lord of the Admiralty, and I was assured by 
some ministers that the matter had not been brought to the attention of 
the cabinet. Other instances could be given of actions taken by individual 
members of the “Inner Circle,” which were not presented to the cabinet 
as a whole. 

Britain’s Pledge to Poland in 1939 


AS AN EXAMPLE of how Mr. Churchill has gone to work to create an 
atmosphere of his own making, we may take the case of the pledge to 
Poland given in March, 1939. If the student will turn to the letters that 
he wrote to himself in ‘‘Step by Step,” he will find the last four dated after 
the pledge was given. In the one entitled, “The Russian Counterpoise,” 
Churchill writes to himself as follows: 


. . . The preservation and integrity of Poland must be regarded as a cause 
commanding the regard of all the world. There is every reason to believe 
that the Polish nation intend to fight for life and freedom. ‘They have a 
fine army, of which now more than 1,000,000 men are mobilized. The 
Poles have always fought well, and an army which comprehends its cause 
is doubly strong. . . . 


These are days when acts of faith must be performed by Governments 
and peoples who are striving to resist the spread of Nazidom. The British 
Government, who have undertaken to go to war with Germany if Poland 
is the victim of aggression, have a right to ask the Polish leaders to study 
the problem of a Russian alliance with a sincere desire to bring it into 
lively and forceful action. We do not know at present what proposals 
have been made by the Russian Government to Great Britain and France. 
There is reason to believe that they are bold, logical and far-reaching. . . .?* 

21 Tbid., p. 242. 
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The above is all we have from him before the war began about the 
pledge which many have believed did more to bring about the conflict than 
any other action taken up to that time. The statement he makes in the 
letter dated May 4, 1939, is so moderate that not a note of alarm is 
sounded in it. Writing in “The Gathering Storm,” long after the event, 
he presents us with the following tirade: 


And now, when every one of these aids and advantages has been 
squandered and thrown away, Great Britain advances, leading France by 
the hand, to guarantee the integrity of Poland—of that very Poland which 
with hyena appetite had only six months before joined in the pillage and 
destruction of the Czechoslovak State. There was sense in fighting for 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 when the German Army could scarcely put half 
a dozen trained divisions on the Western Front, when the French with 
nearly sixty or seventy divisions could most certainly have rolled forward 
across the Rhine or into the Ruhr. But this had been judged unreason- 
able, rash, below the level of modern intellectual thought and morality. 
Yet now at last the two Western Democracies declared themselves ready 
to stake their lives upon the territorial integrity of Poland. History, 
which we are told is mainly the record of the crimes, follies and miseries of 
mankind, may be scoured and ransacked to find a parallel to this sudden 
and complete reversal of five or six years’ policy of easy-going placatory 
appeasement, and its transformation almost overnight into a readiness to 
accept an obviously imminent war on far worse conditions and on the 
greatest scale. (Italics mine) ** 


In this explosion of temper for which no parallel can be found, the 
student must not imagine that in 1939 Mr. Churchill was unaware of 
“the pillage and destruction of the Czechoslovak State.” For in “The 
Gathering Storm” he says: 


. . . Immediately after the Munich Agreement on September 30, the 
Polish Government sent a twenty-four-hour ultimatum to the Czechs 
demanding the immediate handing-over of the frontier of Teschen. .. .”° 

It would be an almost interminable exercise for the most industrious 
budding historian to go through Mr. Churchill’s works published since 
1932 and present a comparative portrait of him as he was in thought and 
action before the war and as he appears in this volume. The mass of 
contradictions of attitude of mind is most bewildering—certainly beyond 
the understanding of what is called “the intelligent reader.” Although 
in the preface he assures us that his book must not be taken as history, 
he is dealing to a great extent with historical crises, actions in which he 
was involved. Giving full allowance for his rdle as a protagonist, it is 


24 “The Gathering Storm,” p. 347. 
25 Ibid., p. 322. 
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still obvious to anyone who followed the week-by-week happenings of the 
war that Churchill presents a very one-sided view of many of the most 
significant events. 

What the “hard-boiled” historian will say about the Norwegian cam- 
paign, as narrated by Churchill, will astonish readers of the future. It is 
not easy to follow the dates in Churchill’s story of that disaster. Further- 
more, much of it concerns movements of the fleet, which information 
might have been put into a volume on naval operations. So that the 
reader may have an idea of the mystery of events referred to by Mr. 
Churchill, it is necessary to mention a report of singular interest to be 
found in Les Fossoyeurs by Pertinax, who tells us that the waters of 
Norway were sown with British mines on April 8, 1940. 

Mr. Churchill, in his book, refers to the visit of Admiral Darlan to 
London on April 9, 1940. Pertinax informs us that Darlan was in London 
on the preceding March 28 and that, while he was in his room at the hotel, 
an Italian valet stole from him a memorandum relative to the operations 
under consideration by the Allies. Pertinax thinks that in this way the 
Germans were informed “en détail sur les desseins franco-britanniques et 
que leur apparition en Scandinavie, le 9 avril, (24 heures apres la pose des 
mines) n’ait pas été simple coincidence.”® 

I have seen no contradiction of this curious incident. Perhaps we shall 
not know the truth of it until the persistent investigator sets to work. 
Its importance cannot be overestimated because the invasion of Norway 
by the Gern.ans was the turning point in the European war, and people 
who pay for its cost in blood and taxes deserve to know the real causes 
of what Churchill calls “Frustration in Norway.” 

What the British people will say about Mr. Churchill’s book is a question 
that interests me deeply. That many will resent the tone of it I doubt 
not. Those who were colleagues in the war parliament will not take 
some of his animadversions complacently; and as for his feud with 
Baldwin, others will complain that the book gives a one-sided review of it. 

Still, if it be possible to overlook the shortcomings in this volume, we 
may be thankful that it was written, for it is a portentous lesson to those 
who believe that alliances are to be relied on when the moment comes for 
concerted action. It was not Churchill’s intention, of course, to point 
this moral, but the reader can gather it for himself. Agreements, under- 


26 “Tes Fossoyeurs,’ two vols., New York, Editions de la Maison Francaise, Inc., 1943, 
vol. I, p. 64. (The Germans were informed in detail about the Franco-British plans, and 
that their appearance in Scandinavia on April 9 (twenty-four hours after the laying of 
the mines) was not simply a coincidence.) 
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standings, alliances, or whatever they may be called by diplomatists, 
failed to save Czechoslovakia and Poland, to mention only two States. 
And the result is a distracted Europe, fearful of the future. 

New York 


e REVIEWS e 
Mr. Churchill’s Second Volume 


By Francis NEILSON 


FROM TIME TO TIME Mr. Churchill has laid down rules for the political 
critic to follow in searching out the inwardness of conflicting policies. 
The skill of the parliamentarian, in power and in opposition, is shown 
to the full in his speeches and writings. As a critic of political measures 
and procedures, his name has been coupled with that of Charles Fox—a 
very high tribute indeed. However, all through his adventurous career, 
he has often been prone to deny to his opponents the privileges of debate 
that he has arrogated to himself. This was noticeable in the years before 
World War I; and during the recent struggle, owing to the exigencies of 
the time, it was carried to excess when he mastered the dilemma that con- 
fronted him by calling for a vote of confidence or demanding a secret 
session. 

It might be said by his friends that during such distressing circumstances 

as beset him after he became Prime Minister, any action would be justifi- 
able. Nevertheless, in the debate on the Munich Agreement, in the House 
of Commons, October 5, 1938, he provided us with a rule of criticism 
that is worth considering at this stage: 
. .. The Prime Minister [Neville Chamberlain] has himself throughout his conduct 
of these matters shown a robust indifference to cheers or boos and to the alternations 
of criticism or applause. If that be so, such qualities and elevation of mind should 
make it possible for the most severe expressions of honest opinion to be interchanged 
in this House without rupturing personal relations, and for all points of view to receive 
the fullest possible expression. Having thus fortified myself by the example of others, 
I will proceed to emulate them. I will, therefore, begin by saying the most unpopular 
and most unwelcome thing. I will begin by saying what everybody would like to ignore 
or forget but which must nevertheless be stated... . 

It would be folly for us to ignore the advice contained in this state- 
ment, for Churchill is a servant of the British people, whether his position 
is that of a private member of Parliament or that of Prime Minister. He 
is responsible to them for all his political actions. His policies, speeches, 
and writings on the war are of public interest, and as a hired man (to take 
the phrase used by Lincoln to designate his official position) , Churchill is 
accountable to his employers for his public acts. But this relationship does 
not stop there. We in the United States have our own interests to consider 
as an ally of his country. Indeed, it is asserted by many that our men 
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and money saved her from defeat. Hence, we have a direct interest in 
the politician who ‘aimed at” and “worked for” our participation in the 
conflict. 

Therefore, his political writings concern our close association with our 
ally (during the period of the struggle, at least), and his story of his 
leadership is ours to consider as much as it is Great Britain’s. It is indeed 
our duty to do so; and we should proceed to analyze, check, and criticize 
his statements as honest auditors who examine the accounts of a corporation 
are obliged to render correct statements to its shareholders. 


I 


WE NOW KNOW ENOUGH about the conflict to push our investigations 
of pertinent affairs of state and, at the same time, to question rigorously 
those opinions which threaten to subvert honest inquiry. Some students 
already complain that rumors in halls of learning allege that large sums of 
money are to be spent by well-known foundations upon a “special history 
of the war”—one devoted to “the Allied cause, specifically.” It is hard 
to believe in gossip of this order, and harder still to think that qualified 
historians could lend themselves to such an outrageous undertaking. 

Difficult as it is to get at the truth of anything in the world of politics, 
there should be no obstacle raised against the efforts of honorable in- 
vestigators of the records, who desire to gather facts wherever they are 
likely to be found. This is not an easy task for any student. Think of 
all the documents buried or burned in the débris of European cities! Mr. 
Churchill himself witnessed the fire in the garden of the Quai d’Orsay, 
and Paul Baudouin, in his revealing Diary (‘‘The Private Diaries of Paul 
Baudouin,” trans. by Sir Charles Petrie, London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1948), describes that scene of the destruction of the Foreign Office files 
(p. 32). Why was this done? What was there to hide, and who would 
have us close our eyes to the importance of this act? 

This is merely one of hundreds of questions that call for an answer. 
Think of the pledge given to Poland, and ask why two countries in no 
way prepared to support it should, by a false promise of aid, make 
a general war inevitable. Why did Chamberlain and Daladier consent to 
this policy? Paul Baudouin reports in his Diary that General Weygand 
said: “It was criminal in these circumstances to have declared war on 
September 3rd” (p. 46). Baudouin, who was Under-Secretary of State 
and Secretary of the War Cabinet in Prime Minister Reynaud’s administra- 
tion, gives us the distressing story of the months of May and June, 1940 
in his book. He throws a cruel light upon the almost incredible misunder- 
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standings of the Allied governments and their generals. There are enough 
questions to be asked to keep the students very busy for a long time. 
Some of the most important awaiting answers are those which concern our 
participation in the conflict. 

II 


IF THERE BE AN INSTRUMENT which might pry open the door of the vault 
containing the Roosevelt archives, it is the story told in “Their Finest 
Hour” of how the “Former Naval Person” inveigled the President of the 
United States into committing this country to war. The letters of 
Churchill to Roosevelt are packed with every diplomatic artifice known to 
the chancelleries. They reveal a plot to entangle the President in the 
European strife, against the wishes of 80 per cent of his people; and the 
means by which Churchill succeeded in trapping Roosevelt leave him not 
a rag of respect. 

Such may be the opinion of readers of this volume who do not know 
that the President was a willing tool from the first. He was not exactly 
the dupe Churchill would have us believe. Indeed, it would have de- 
tracted much from the glory the Former Naval Person allotted to himself 
if he had been obliged to publish all the letters he sent to the White 
House and the replies sent by Roosevelt to the Admiralty and to Downing 
Street. After Pearl Harbor, Churchill hailed our public declaration of 
war as a personal triumph, and in a speech broadcast on February 15, 
1942, said: ‘‘This is what I have dreamed of, aimed at, worked for, and 
now it has come to pass.” 

Those who asked so often during the strife: ““How did we get into this 
mess?”” may perhaps find a reply to the question in the letters of the 
Former Naval Person. There is one, but it is not complete nor are all the 
letters published, for Churchill told us in his first volume there were 
“perhaps a thousand communications on each side, and lasting till his 
[Roosevelt’s] death more than five years later” (““The Gathering Storm,” 
p. 441). 

In the second volume he is more explicit and says: “In all, I sent him 
nine hundred and fifty messages and received about eight hundred in reply” 
(“Their Finest Hour,” p. 23). 

It will surprise many of our politicians to learn that the President him- 
self began this letter-writing business. In “The Gathering Storm” we 
read: 

. . . What I want you and the Prime Minister to know is that I shall at all times 


welcome it, if you will keep me in touch personally with anything you want me to know 
about. You can always send sealed letters through your pouch or my pouch (p. 440). 
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This communication from Roosevelt to Churchill was dated September 
11, 1939, only a few days after the war began, and yet, there is not another 
letter from Roosevelt nor one to him from Churchill in the first volume. 
Why not? It is difficult to account for the long silence. 

Did the Tyler Kent scandal have anything to do with this matter of sup- 
pressing the secret correspondence that passed between the President and 
Churchill, while the latter was at the Admiralty? Many letters and cables 
must have been sent during the eight months that elapsed before the 
Former Naval Person became Prime Minister. Reviewing once again the 
précis of the Tyler Kent case, I find some evidence that throws a strange 
light upon this dark problem. 

Tyler Kent, a clerk whose job at the American Embassy was that of 
decoding messages, was suspected of associating with a group of persons 
conducting pro-German activities. On May 8, 1940, an officer from 
Scotland Yard (police headquarters) reported the matter to the people at 
the embassy (one week before the date of Churchill’s first letter published 
in Volume II, in which he notified Roosevelt he had changed his office). 
Kent was brought to trial August 8, and sentenced October 28 to seven 
years penal servitude for violating the British Official Secrets Act. In 
Mrs. Kent’s petition to Congress of March 15, 1943, she presented a state- 
ment made by F. Graham Maw, her son’s British attorney: ‘“There were 
no grounds to prove he had communicated with the enemy so he was 
charged with stealing state documents. .. .” 

The significant fact to be deduced from the précis is that the probable 
reason for Kent’s arrest, trial, and sentence was that he had caught a 
British Cabinet minister in the act of communicating secretly with 
Roosevelt, the chief of a neutral power. It is, perhaps, merely a coinci- 
dence that some 600 British people were clapped into jail about that time, 
without charge or trial (just in the manner practiced by Hitler and 
Stalin). It is alleged that the exchange of cables began in October, 1939; 
and Churchill’s first message, as decoded by Kent, was as follows: “I am 
half American and the natural person to work with you. It is evident 
we see eye to eye. Were I to become Prime Minister of Britain we could 
control the world.” 

After Churchill became Prime Minister on May 10, 1940, he tells us 
(in his second volume) that he signed himself Former Naval Person “to 
preserve the continuity of our correspondence” (‘“Their Finest Hour,” p. 
24). In this remarkable communication, dated May 15, 1940, he reports 
secretly to a neutral ruler upon his immediate needs. 

He desires Roosevelt to proclaim non-belligerency. He requests the 
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loan of forty or fifty old destroyers and wants several hundred of the latest 
type of aircraft. He assures Roosevelt that Britain will go on paying 
dollars for as long as she can, but he would “‘like to feel reasonably sure 
that when we can pay no more, you will give us the stuff all the same” 
(pp. 24-5). Then he suggests the visit of a United States squadron to 
Irish ports because there have been reports of possible German parachute or 
air-borne descents in Ireland. 

A rather large order to be filled by a peace-loving, neutral government, 
whose President was then earnestly assuring his subjects that he had not 
the slightest intention of sending American lads to fight in Europe! 
However, three days after the petition was dispatched, in the American 
Embassy pouch (?), a reply was received from Roosevelt “welcoming the 
continuance of our private correspondence,” and a promise to “facilitate 
to the utmost the Allied Governments obtaining the latest types of United 
States aircraft, anti-aircraft equipment, ammunition, and steel” (p. 25). 
But the moment was not opportune to comply with the request for a loan 
(or gift) of forty or fifty destroyers. 

It is sad to think of the credulous representatives of a democratic State, 
feeling secure in their halls of legislature, never dreaming at that hour 
of a skillful gentleman 3000 miles away, already busily at work on a 
scheme to embroil their people in foreign strife. How strange, after the 
deplorable experience of Woodrow Wilson, that secret diplomacy should 
again snare a guileless democracy and be responsible for sending its youth 
to the European shambles! 


HI 


WE SHALL RETURN to the secret letters later on. Meanwhile, it is neces- 
sary to point out here that our historian’s narrative of the battles that 
brought about the downfall of France must be read with strict caution. 
There are many books by British and French authors describing the events 
of May and June, 1940, which contain stories of the debacle that differ, 
in some cases widely, from Churchill’s account. Here are four the reader 
should study for a clearer knowledge of the catastrophe: 

(1) “The Role of General Weygand,” by his son, Commandant J. 
Weygand (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948) ; 

(2) “The Private Diaries of Paul Baudouin” (cit. supra) ; 

(3) “The Second World War,” by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller (London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948) ; and 

(4) ‘The German Generals Talk,” by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart (New 
York, Wm. Morrow & Co., 1948). 
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There is also an article in the monthly magazine, Ecrits de Paris (April, 
1949, pp. 35-54), by Alfred Fabre-Luce (who wrote ‘““The Limitations of 
Victory,” a thorough analysis of the diplomatic blunders that led to 
World War I), which should be studied. It deals with some new matter 
that has not yet been touched upon by our critics. Fabre-Luce, reviewing 
Churchill’s works, mentions the different versions that have appeared in 
America and in France. He says he is astonished to see the text vary from 
one country to another and even in the same country. This article treats 
with severity Mr. Churchill’s account of many crises and events. The 
rebukes administered by this French critic are well merited. He says: 


Pour ma part, ayant bien souvent constaté qu’un chef de gouvernement ne sait que 
vaguement ce qui se passe autour de lui, je n’ai pas été trop surpris de ces inexactitudes. 
Je dirai seulement qu’un homme d’Etat qui se fait historien devrait avoir un peu informé 
pour corriger ses épreuves—ou, s'il ne l’a pas, s’abstenir d’affrmer, comme le fait M. 
Churchill dans sa préface, que “toutes les précautions possibles ont été prises pour vérifier 
les faits” (p. 37). 


Yes, when a statesman takes upon himself the role of a historian, he 
should have a secretary slightly informed to correct his proofs! 

The above-mentioned books are totally devoid of emotional description. 
They deal with solid facts, and there is not a melodramatic sentence in one 
of them. The authors of these historical contributions leave to the reader 
the task of supplying adjectives that fit the statements, and the tints of 
a multi-colored palette are missing, for the facts are sufficient to reach the 
intelligence of the student although they are presented in unvarnished 
black and white. 

The works provide many stunning surprises, and go far to dispel the 
silly nonsense served daily by the propagandists during the war. The 
blunders of the opposing governments and the efforts of their generals are 
exposed in simple prose. All the stupidities that brought nothing but 
anguish to many millions are revealed—all, from the pledge to Poland to 
the boarding of the “Altmark,” to the formation of the Vichy régime, on 
to the crowning folly at Potsdam. The Norwegian fiasco, the Dunkirk 
disaster, the visits of Churchill to Paul Reynaud, the work of Laval, the 
escape of de Gaulle, the sinking of the French fleet at Oran, and many 
other momentous affairs are presented with the cold impartiality of a 
scientist discussing a problem in physics. This is as it should be, and 
now that the voice of the war broadcaster is stilled for a while, the student 
may not be rudely diverted from the task of ascertaining why and how it 
all happened. 
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IV 


Now WE SHALL TAKE UP the letters again. The mouse willing to be 
trapped needs no bait, but in this case the mouse was not a free agent. 
One restraining influence was the coming convention, at which a presi- 
dential candidate would be chosen, and the prospect of the election the 
following November. In spite of such weighty problems, Churchill urged 
Roosevelt to render help speedily, for he feared a change of administration 
in Great Britain might bring to power successors “who in utter despair 
and helplessness might well have to accommodate themselves to the German 
will” (p. 57). 

In a cable dated June 11, 1940, Churchill informed Roosevelt that 
Britain intended “to have a strong army fighting in France for the 
campaign of 1941” (p. 132). He mentioned, too, that he had already 
cabled about the need of aeroplanes and flying-boats, but the need of 
destroyers was more urgent. In July he renewed his demand for de- 
stroyers, motor-boats and flying-boats, and acknowledged the receipt of 
rifles, cannon, and ammunition. It must not be inferred from his story of 
this traffic in contraband that he was not conscious of the fact that the 
office and duty of a neutral power had been declared in many time-honored 
documents. Indeed, he was a very severe critic of the slightest violation of 
neutrality when his opponents offended his sense of military rectitude. 
Still, he notified Roosevelt on August 15, 1940, that Britain had “‘a million 
men waiting for rifles,” and that the details about naval and air bases on 
ninety-nine year leases could be adjusted (pp. 406-7). At the same time, 
he appreciated the peculiar position of the President who had “always to 
consider Congress and also the Navy authorities,” but he realized that 
Roosevelt was “increasingly drawn to present the transaction to his fellow- 
countrymen as a highly advantageous bargain whereby immense securities 
were gained in these dangerous times by the United States in return for a 
few flotillas of obsolete destroyers” (p. 408). 

However, difficulties arose about the transactions, and both Churchill 
and Roosevelt sought ways and means of resolving them. Sumner Welles 
told the British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, that “the constitutional posi- 
tion made it ‘utterly impossible’ for the President to send the destroyers as 
a spontaneous gift” (p. 410). A quid pro quo was necessary. Perhaps 
Roosevelt did not realize that the “safety and interest” of Americans were 
dear to Churchill, who suggested a way out of the dilemma: 

If your law or your Admiral requires that any help you may choose to give us 


must be presented as a quid pro quo, I do not see why the British Government have to 
come into that at all. Could you not say that you did not feel able to accept this fine 
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offer which we make, unless the United States matched it in some say, and that there- 
fore the Admiral would be able to link the one with the other? (p. 412). 


On October 20, 1940, the Former Naval Person sent a dispatch to 
Roosevelt about “rumours from various sources that the Vichy Govern- 
ment are preparing their ships and colonial troops to aid the Germans 
against us” (p. 513). Of course, Churchill did not believe the rumors, 
but they were useful as an excuse for warning the French Ambassador and 
Vichy, and he was convinced America would show her displeasure at “‘a 
betrayal of the cause of democracy and freedom.” In this dispatch, too, 
we learn that the fifty destroyers ‘“‘are now coming along, and some will 
soon be in action.” 

Three days later the President gave a campaign address at Philadelphia, 
which dealt with the suspicions then rife: 


I give to you and the people of this country this most solemn assurance: there is 
no secret treaty, no secret obligation, no secret commitment, no secret understanding in 
any shape or form, direct or indirect, with any other government, or any other nation in 
any part of the world, to involve—no such secrecy that might or could, in any shape, 
involve—this nation in any war or for any other purpose. Is that clear? (Oct. 23, 
1940). 


Modern Machiavellis suffer from a democratic complex when they are 
politicians of a peace-loving nation. It is rather a handicap for a states- 
man of our time to carry such responsibilities and be forced, because of 
parliamentary procedures, to revert to secret intrigues and backstairs 
methods of making deals their electors might not countenance. Yet, 
humanity being very dear to every one but a Nazi must be saved at all 
costs, no matter whether its position after it is saved is worse than it was, 
and nearly all the people of a continent suffer penury and its humiliations 
as a consequence. 

On September 5, 1940, Churchill told the House of Commons: 


The memorable transactions between Great Britain and the United States . . . have 
now been completed. ... Only very ignorant persons would suggest that the transfer 
of American destroyers to the British flag constitutes the slightest violation of inter- 
national law. ... (p. 415). 


Still disturbed, in October, about Roosevelt’s difficulties “‘to say anything 
which would commit the United States to any hypothetical course of action 
in the Pacific,” he asked if it were possible for ‘‘an American squadron, the 
bigger the better, to pay a friendly visit to Singapore?” (pp. 497-8). 

As an official instructor of the technique to be used by the President of 
a neutral power to act covertly, to deceive his legislative bodies and sub- 
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jects, Churchill, in his letters, leaves little to the imagination. Indeed, 
they contain all that is necessary to enlighten our politicians on the devious 
methods practiced in secret diplomacy. But neither politican nor voter 
should dream of changing to frank and honest dealings under the system, 
for no matter what label is pasted on the form of political government, 
the same old iniquitous practices that have destroyed empires will persist. 

If the beginning and end-all of bloody strife is only the defeat of the 
enemy, there will be no advance made toward a better state of affairs. 
History often shows that the victor is vanquished when the slaughter 
terminates, for the war-mind is utterly unsuited to the conditions of 
making peace. A statue of Nemesis, who divined defeat in victory, should 
be erected by the Allies in every legislative chamber. Paris, Vienna, 
Portsmouth, Versailles, and Potsdam mark the occasions when defeat came 
to conquerors, and a patched-up peace merely delayed the outbreak of an- 
other conflict. Of course, if a victor is satisfied to put up two fingers to 
signify the letter ““V,” then there is little more to be said about the real 
aim of war, which has never been reached in Europe. 


Vv 


IN THE FIRST VOLUME of his Memoirs, Churchill straightforwardly warned 
the reader that he did not “‘describe it as history” (‘““The Gathering Storm,” 
preface, p. iv). The second volume will certainly not pass as history. 
Churchill’s version of many important events will suffer much revision 
when the cold-blooded historians get to work. ‘The “glorious” retreats 
from Norway, Belgium, France, and Dakar will be severely treated, now 
that other recorders who challenge Churchill’s reports of them have come 
to the fore. There are already seven very different stories of these evacua- 
tions written by French, Belgian, American, and British authors, which are 
at variance with Churchill’s account. No one blames the soldiers for 
the blunders of the British Government. But the ugly word “desertion” 
is not spared in Belgian and French books. Now that we have the letter, 
published in The New York Times of April 9, 1949, and the article in 
Ecrits de Paris (April, 1949, pp. 55-61) from Henri de Man, political 
adviser to King Leopold, it is difficult to understand why Churchill does 
not retract the statement he made about the surrender of the Belgian army: 


. . . Suddenly, without prior consultation, with the least possible notice, without the 
advice of his Ministers and upon his own personal act, he sent a plenipotentiary to 
the German Command, surrendered his Army, and exposed our whole flank and means 
of retreat (‘Their Finest Hour,” p. 96). 
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M. de Man, who was with the King, says: 


. . . This desperate position (of the Belgian army) was due, primarily, not to its own 
short-comings, but to the strategic movements of the French and British forces. King 
Leopold informed his Allies of the situation day by day, as it developed, including 
the decision to surrender (Letter in The New York Times, April 9, 1949). 

M. de Man corroborates the statements made by some of our correspond- 
ents, the information given by Princess Filippa de Braganca in her letter 
to The New York Times of June, 1939 (quoted in Neilson, “The Tragedy 
of Europe,” Appleton, Wis., C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., 1940, vol. I, p. 500), 
and the full account published by John Cudahy, American Ambassador 
to Belgium, in his book, ““The Case for the King of the Belgians” (New 
York, 1940). The whole story was known to many Americans as early 
as November, 1940. It was then alleged that Churchill had the facts 
three days before the surrender, for Sir Roger Keyes telephoned to him 
on May 25 about the situation of the King and his army, informing him, 
also, that King Leopold had written a letter to King George in which he 
explained the cause of the disaster. We also knew that Ambassador 
Cudahy brought a letter to President Roosevelt from the Belgian King, in 
which full information was given of the British retreat and the hopeless 
condition of the Belgian forces. Paul Baudouin, in his Diary, presents a 
day-by-day version of what took place, and it is as distressing as it is 
humiliating. 

The part Churchill essayed in the debacle is one that will not escape 
searching criticisra, when the skilled impartial historian examines it. He 
tells us, in “Their Finest Hour,” that as early as May 19, the War Cabinet 
was informed that Lord Gort was “examining a possible withdrawal 
towards Dunkirk if that were forced upon him” (p. 58). Moreover, he 
points out that a conference was held at Dover, on May 20, to consider 
“the emergency evacuation across the Channel of very large forces” 
(p. 59). 

Then we have the full account given by Admiral Keyes in his cor- 
respondence with Lord Gort. An article by Will Lissner upon this 
appeared in The New York Times of February 13, 1949 (p. 24), and an 
account with details of the disaster was given in extenso in a Belgian 
paper entitled Un Document inédit et reparateur sur la Capitulation de 
VP Armée Belge en 1940 (published by S. A. d’Edition des Journaux du 
Patriote). | 

VI 
It is TO BE HOPED that no sound political democrat will skip page 15 in 
‘Their Finest Hour,” or read it carelessly, for it presents in fine measure 
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the dominant characteristic of our author. In this frank declaration of 
desire for power, he fills in the sketch which Asquith drew of him when he 
was a member of the Cabinet before World War I. Lloyd George, in his 
“War Memoirs (1933),” has referred to Winston’s “inflammable fancy,” 
and Asquith, in “The Genesis of War (1923),” describes enfant terrible: 


Nothing would do him but immediate mobilisation. . .. Winston who has got on 
all his war paint is longing for a sea fight in the early hours of the morning to result in 
the sinking of the Goeben. 


A. J. Sylvester, who was Lloyd George’s secretary for many years, de- 
scribes, in “The Real Lloyd George” (London, Cassell, 1947), a conversa- 
tion that took place in 1936 when his chief was von Ribbentrop’s guest at 
dinner: 


That night after dinner, Ribbentrop spoke about Winston Churchill. L. G. was, 


as ever, quite frank in his observations. 


*‘He is a rhetorician and not an orator,” was his comment. ‘Winston thinks more 


of how a phrase sounds than how it might influence or move a crowd.” 

‘But he is a very clever politician,” said Ribbentrop. 

“Yes he is very clever,” agreed L.G. ‘‘Very clever, but the question which confronts 
every Prime Minister is this, ‘Is Winston more dangerous inside the Cabinet or is he 
more dangerous outside?’”’ (p. 207). 

But the man who was intimate with Churchill and who painted the most 
discerning picture of him was “A Gentleman with a Duster” (F. S. 
Oliver), the author of that extraordinary biographical gallery called ‘“The 
Mirrors of Downing Street”? (New York and London, Putnam’s, 1921). 
If there are critics who find it difficult to explain Mr. Churchill as he ap- 
pears to us today, they should turn to Oliver’s description of him as he was 
about thirty years ago. Oliver says: 

From his youth up Mr. Churchill has loved with all his heart, with all his mind, 
with all his soul, and with all his strength, three things—war, politics, and himself. 
He loved war for its dangers, he loves politics for the same reason, and himself he has 
always loved for the knowledge that his mind is dangerous—dangerous to his enemies, 
dangerous to his friends, dangerous to himself. I can think of no man I have ever met 
who would so quickly and so bitterly eat his heart out in Paradise (p. 100). 


It is not at all surprising to find, now, many people deeply puzzled 
about this extraordinary man who, at the head of affairs for five years, was 
regarded as a heroic leader of the British people, and who suffered a 
humiliating electoral defeat a few months after the war terminated. He 
has lived to see strange changes, for in July, 1937, he said: 

The Socialist-Labor Party, not only in its extreme varieties, but in its most moderate 


forms, seems to have reached the limits of its expansion. This might well have been 


expected of a class party, refusing ail contact with other parties and professing in theory 
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absurd and, if applied, devastating doctrines. The program of giving the State, that is 
to say the politicians who have obtained a majority at an election, autocratic control of 
all the means of production, distribution, and exchange, would never commend itself to 
the strong individualism of the British race (‘‘Step by Step,” p. 123). ... 


Prophecy was never one of his strong points, for the desire for power 
in any crisis only too often dims the vision and blunts the sense of what 
the consequences will be. When a man places himself above criticism 
and believes that his choice of an action is superior to that of any other, he 
joins hands with dictators and lends himself to the wiles of Machiavelli. 

The illuminating confession that he has set down on page 15 of ‘“Their 
Finest Hour” explains a good many of the conundrums that are agitating 
the minds of our people. He says: 


At the top there are great simplifications. An accepted leader has only to be sure of 
what it is best to do, or at least to have made up his mind about it. The loyalties 
which centre upon number one are enormous. If he trips, he must be sustained. If 
he makes mistakes, they must be covered... . 


This scarcely smacks of democratic government. It has the touch of 
the dictator. Perhaps in this very statement may be found a reason for 
the rejection of the peace offers that were advanced by Hitler after Poland, 
and again after the fall of France. Churchill might have seen in such a 
consummation the rise of a leader dominating Europe and Great Britain, 
exerting greater power than he could ever exercise. Under a constitutional 
monarchy and a free Parliament, he would be handicapped and thwarted; 
Hilter would be under no such restraints. Perhaps it may be said that 
there was no room for two mighty rulers in Churchill’s world. 

Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and all the dictators of our era—even from 
the great Barbarossa—have been animated by the ideas of power described 
by Churchill on this illuminating page. He tells us: “Power in a national 
crisis, when a man believes he knows what orders should be given, is a 
blessing” (p. 15). Surely all dictators will subscribe to this, and no 
doubt they would readily agree that “Ambition, not so much for vulgar 
ends, but for fame, glints in every mind” (ibid.). 

However, it is strange that, although he is hailed as a man who knows 
his history, he should not be aware of the fate of those who have been 
guided by the principles of political government, which he regards as a 
“blessing.” Permanency of power escaped them all. The greatest suc- 
cesses petered out in a generation or two, and humble man with scarcely 
any governmental guidance, had to solve the same old problems anew and 
attempt to undo the knots dictators thought would hold forever. 

All forms of political government have been tried, and until recent years 
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the only one that showed the spiritual stamina of endurance against 
vicissitude was the one of Mr. Churchill’s own country. It is a very 
long time since Dunstan placed the crown on Eadred’s head. 

‘Their Finest Hour” is invaluable as a revelation of the character of an 
author-protagonist in the world’s greatest tragedy. All the dictatorial 
“i’s”? and “‘t’s” are dotted and crossed meticulously, and Churchill, being 
deus ex machina, does not shirk responsibility for the major policies and 
actions of his term of office, although he attributes many of his blunders 
to bad luck and his reverses to the wickedness of the enemy. 

In some moods he remains what he was forty years ago. ‘There is 
something so boyish in such a phrase as “when Hitler danced his jig of 
joy” (pp. 223, 309), that the sober-minded reader wonders if it is to be 
taken seriously or overlooked as an inadvertence which indicates a feeling 
of chagrin. It does not in any way describe the attitude of Hitler after 
the fall of France. Liddell Hart, in his book, ‘“The German Generals 
Talk,” gives us some interesting information about the mood of the Ger- 
man leader and the thoughts he expressed to some of his staff. At Charle- 
ville, after Dunkirk (May 24, 1940), Hitler talked to Rundstedt and to 
two of his staff, Sodenstern and Blumentritt. The last-named general told 
Liddell Hart the conversation turned to England: 


He then astonished us by speaking with admiration of the British Empire, of the 
necessity for its existence, and of the civilization that Britain had brought into the world. 
He remarked, with a shrug of the shoulders, that the creation of its Empire had been 
achieved by means that were often harsh, but ‘where there is planing there are shavings 
flying.” He compared the British Empire with the Catholic Church—saying they were 
both essential elements of stability in the world. He said that all he wanted from 
Britain was that she should acknowledge Germany’s position on the Continent. The 
return of Germany’s lost colonies would be desirable but not essential, and he would 
even offer to support Britain with troops if she should be involved in any difficulties 
anywhere ... (p. 135). 


“The German Generals Talk” should be read by every earnest student 
of the calamity who wishes to escape from the murk of war propaganda 
and find daylight. There is already much for us to learn, whether we like 
the lessons or not. Our future actions, for good or ill, ought to be in- 
fluenced by our knowledge of the past. It is wise for us to be reminded 
now that one great lesson went unheeded and we are paying heavy penal- 
ties for our negligence. General Fuller concludes his work, “The Second 
World War,” with the following paragraph: 

In 1919, in their Peace Treaties, the victors of the First World War sowed the wind, 


and, as inevitably as night follows day, in the Second World War they reaped the whirl- 
wind. Having learned nothing and having forgotten nothing, and filled with envies, 
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fears, and greeds, they have repeated their evil, and for a second time have imposed 
an iniquitous peace upon the vanquished. Therefore, they have once again sown the 
wind, and will yet again reap the whirlwind. Evil breeds evil, and if you be blind 


like Samson when you cast down the pillars of the house of your enemies, its ruins will 
crush you (p. 412). 


Here are two books by acknowledged British military experts which 
contain information no honest inquirer can afford to ignore. It is a pity 
Mr. Churchill wrote so much before he had the opportunity to study these 
works of his fellow-countrymen. 

New York 


“REVIEWS. 
“The Grand Alliance” 
Mr. Churchill’s Third Volume 


By Francis NEILSON 
Historical Criticism of World War II 


SHAKESPEARE, WHO KNEW more about humankind than any other ob- 
server I have read, said men and women are merely players. It would 
be well for us to keep this in mind when we deal with the people who 
have been in command of us during the wars of the past fifty years. 
Our political and military gods will suffer a sad loss of prestige in the 
days to come, if we neglect to ponder the commentary of Jaques in 
“As You Like It.” For the legends that have been built up by propagandists 
are approaching the limit, when a little reflection may destroy them. 
Already several of the chief actors in the drama of conquest have lost 
some of their glamor. The claims made by the publicity agents of allied 
Christians and enemy barbarians have been examined by unromantic 
critics; in several cases, they have been seriously questioned, and in 
others, utterly rejected. 

It seems to take a long time now for informative European criticism 
of the conduct of the war (and the political and diplomatic blunders 
which made it inevitable) to reach our reviewers. Alfred Fabre-Luce’s 
La Fumée @’Un Cigar (Paris, L’Elan, 1949) has not yet been noticed, 
nor the articles in Ecrits de Paris, written by Francois de Grix, Henri 
de Man, Germain Dallonne, and others. These critics are very severe 
in examining Mr. Churchill’s story of what happened. Then there is 
“Winston Churchill in War and Peace’ (Glasgow, Unity Publishing 
Company, 1950), by Emrys Hughes, member of Parliament for South 
Ayrshire, which contains enlightening information. Hughes tells us: 


Mr. Churchill has contributed copiously to the history of our time and, 
of course, a man can hardly be expected to be completely objective 
about himself. The prima donna is not the most reliable critic of her 
own performances. Reading Mr. Churchill’s memoirs is very much like 
reading an appreciation of a drama written by the actor who has played 
the part of the hero. Mr. Churchill’s war books are, in the main, justifi- 
cations and apologia for his own performances. (pp. v—vi) 


Later, Hughes reminds us: 
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Nobody who read the Parliamentary Debates on the Service Estimates 
for 1936 could agree with Churchill’s description in September that year 
of “unarmed, unthinking Britain.” We had plunged into the arms 
race like other Continental nations. That is the trouble with Churchill 
as historian; his assertions are so often inconsistent with facts. (p.154) 

Another work from an English source is Lord Hankey’s “Politics, 
Trials and Errors” (Oxford, England, Pen-in-Hand, 1949, and Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Co., 1950), which deals with the “unconditional sur- 
render” controversy. There are also the articles of the expert military 
writers, Major-General J. F. C. Fuller and Captain Liddell Hart; these 
are necessary for a proper understanding of much that Mr. Churchill 
presents in his books on the war. 

The number of dissentients in England and France increases every 
month now, but Mr. Churchill seems to be too busy, as leader of the 
Tory party in the Commons, to reply to his critics. His attitude to 
skeptics, who do not readily believe his statements, is recorded in precise 
terms: “When I make a statement of facts within my knowledge I 
expect it to be accepted.” (‘“The Grand Alliance,” Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1950, p. 55) 

This is what he said to Stalin, who received it “with a genial grin.” 
The god of the Kremlin probably knew that men are “merely players,” 
whether, as politicians, they take part in comedies or tragedies. Those 
who proclaim their merits from the pulpit of Parnassus, or hurl their 
oratorical thunderbolts from high Olympus, do so at their own risk. 


The Balkan Blunders 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s DESCRIPTION, in his third volume, of the campaigns in 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and Crete read as pale contributions, when compared 
with the day-to-day reports of these disasters given by correspondents on 
the spot. One reason for this might be that the reporters were not 
handicapped by Mr. Churchill’s elaborate instructions sent from London 
to the British ambassadors, and afterwards to commanders in charge of 
the armies, ships, and airplanes. His record of the Balkan blunders 
concerns chiefly the rdle he played in them. Some other actors in the 
drama have been overlooked, and certain events of vast importance are 
not even mentioned. Perhaps the London censorship was so tight that 
the news we received here did not penetrate a single cranny to reach 
Downing Street. 

Because there has been so much misunderstanding about the Balkan 
‘business, owing perhaps to the nonsensical propaganda considered neces- 
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sary during the war, it might be well, for the sake of historical accuracy, 
to mention that we learned in America of the Allied plans to invade 
the peninsula many months before Mr. Churchill begins his story. I 
wrote in “The Tragedy of Europe,” under the date of February 12, 
1940: 


News comes from Budapest that the trouble concerning the export of 
oil and grain to Germany from Rumania may be the cause of what is 
called a back-door drive against Hitler’s forces. It is stated that Great 
Britain and France have a force of half a million men concentrated in 
the Near East and that there are three routes, envisioned by military 
experts, along which the Allies may strike at Germany’s back door. 
The routes are: 

(1) from Salonika through the Vardar and Moravia River valleys to 
the Danube; 

(2) along the diagonal furrow from Istanbul through Bulgaria; 

(3) up the Danube River valley from Rumania. 

It is to be hoped that the military experts do not think the task a 
simple one. Although they may imagine the Balkans are pro-Ally in sym- 
pathy, it will be just as well for them to understand that any such move- 
ment along path number one, path number two, or path number three 
might mean bringing Russia suddenly upon the scene, not so much in 
support of Germany as with the set determination to look after her own 
interests in the Balkans. . . . (vol. I, p. 362) 


The agents of the Allies operating from the Middle East were very 
busy in the Balkans nearly a year before Mr. Churchill begins his narra- 
tive. The Former Naval Person wrote to President Roosevelt January 
28, 1941: ‘“‘Colonel Donovan also has done fine work in the Middle East.” 
(“The Grand Alliance,” p. 26) 


It is surprising how little Mr. Churchill has to say about this work. 
In the chapter on Jugoslavia, he tells us: 


At the end of January, 1941, in these days of growing anxiety, Colonel 
Donovan, a friend of President Roosevelt, came to Belgrade on a mission 
from the American Government to sound opinion in Southeastern 
Europe. . . . (Ibid., p. 158) 

But he does not tell us any more about the mission; what the object 
of it was, whether it was successful; or like so many others, ‘“‘a dud.” 
The information that we received was not sufficiently sensational to 
make the headlines. Occasionlly a short dispatch would be found on 
the fifth or sixth page, and receive little or no consideration from editors 
who were supposed to inform their readers about the aims of the contend- 
ing forces. It is rather amusing now to go over the day-to-day history of 
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the terrible events and notice how so much vital information was sent 
by our correspondents, and how little it was appreciated either in Wash- 
ington, or in the editorial rooms of the great journals. 

It was only some of the soldiers who wrote for the army and navy 
magazines who realized the value of news about future movements. 
The reports that came from the Middle East and the Balkans during 1940 
comprise a case in point. Consider the rumor about the documents 
alleged to have been stolen from Colonel Donovan. On May 17, 
1943, I wrote in “The Tragedy of Europe’’ as follows: 


When Colonel William J. Donovan was operating for the United 
States Government in the Balkans there were rumors coming in from 
American correspondents in the Middle East that he was being closely 
watched by Axis agents. We now learn that these rumors were correct. 
Colonel Lanza gives us the whole story of how, in January, 1941, the 
Axis was aware of a British plan to invade south Europe. The Colonel 
[Lanza] says: 

*. . . How the Axis secured a copy of this is not known, but it was 
published in the Italian Popolo d’Italia on January 7 of that year. It 
provided for: 

“1, Eliminating the Italian armies from Africa, and clearing the 
Mediterranean during 1941. 

“2. Concentrating American and British troops in Egypt and Italian 
North Africa, during the winter of 1941-42. 

“3. American intervention in strength, and invasion of Europe, via 
the Balkan route, during the spring of 1942.” 

I dealt with the probabilities of this plan in Volume I (February 12, 
1940) when I first heard of the rumors coming into this country. Now 
Lanza says: 

“Germany was aware of Colonel Donovan’s activities. If she did 
not engineer the stealing of his papers, subsequently returned intact, 
while he was in the Balkans, she learned much about what he was doing.” 

The information the Axis gathered from these papers was sufficient 
to make them take the initiative. Thus, Hitler decided to attack first. 

“He invited Rumainia and Bulgaria to join him. Shortly before, 
Russia had ‘occupied’ the Baltic states. 

“Rumania and Bulgaria accepted Hitler’s offer, not because they liked 
the Germans, but as the lesser of two evils. . . .” 

From this we conclude that the invasion of Europe has been planned 
by the Allies since the beginning of 1941. Colonel Lanza says: ‘‘Both 
sides have made their preparations. Both sides are one year behind their 
schedules.” (vol. HI, pp. 602-3) 


Mr. Churchill was perfectly right to admit in his first volume that 
his memoirs were not to be accepted as history. As autobiography, the 
volumes are of great value, for they reveal a unique personality who is 
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not afraid to expose many of his defects, and seems to glory in his 
jesuitical career. 

In Captain Liddell Hart’s new volume, “Defence of the West” (Lon- 
don, Cassell, 1950), the student will find material that will enable him 
to check much of what Mr. Churchill has written. I would advise 
young historians who are now at work upon the causes of modern wars, 
to read the books written by authors of high military repute, no mat- 
ter whether the story they have to tell of men and events is unpopular, 
and in many cases flatly contradicts official opinion. It will save a lot 
of time and confusion of thought if this system of gathering knowl- 
edge is prosecuted consistently. 

The new work by Liddell Hart will help the student to see clearly the 
way through many of the dark passages into which we stumbled when 
the official broadcasters were at work. There is no higher opinion than 
that of the author of ‘Defence of the West” for all that concerns the ac- 
tivities of the fighting forces, and the politicians whose blunders led 
them into disasters, resulting in a peace of havoc and hopelessness. 


The Russo-German War 


THE LAST SECTION of Book I, ‘The Soviet Nemesis,” exemplifies in a 
striking way the superficial methods of Churchill in dealing with 
events that have an important background. In this chapter he re- 
views the history of the quarrel between Germany and Russia from the 
date of Hitler’s directive of December 18, 1940. The result is by no 
means satisfactory, and when the historian sets to work on this 
period, he will find abundant evidence of quite another interpreta- 
tion in the dispatches that reached our newspapers. Much of great 
significance had happend long before the date selected by the British 
Prime Minister for the beginning of his narrative. He does not 
refer to the descent of Russia on Bucovina and Bessarabia, which was a 
primary cause of the conflict of opinion between Berlin and Moscow. 

We were far better informed by our correspondents than the British 
were by theirs, probably owing to the fact that we were not at war 
with Germany until Pearl Harbor. Churchill writes: 


... We must now lay bare the error and vanity of cold-blooded 
calculation of the Soviet Government and enormous Communist 
machine, and their amazing ignorance about where they stood them- 
selves. They had shown a total indifference to the fate of the 
Western Powers, although this meant the destruction of that ‘Second 
Front” for which they were soon to clamor. They seemed to have 
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no inkling that Hitler had for more than six months resolved to 
destroy them. ... (“The Grand Alliance,” p. 352) 


It seems to me that the “amazing ignorance” of the Soviet Govern- 
ment ‘“‘about where they stood themselves” was not greater than that 


of the British Government and its ministers. 
As early as September 14, 1939, I wrote in “The Tragedy of 


Europe”: 


What about the Russo-German pact? What will Russia do? We are 

told today that she is mobilizing along her western frontier. There is a 
hint thrown out in some of the dispatches that Germany does not know 
what to make of her action. Is it a threat or a precaution? 
. . . Russia wants Bessarabia back; indeed, she would like to swallow 
Rumania, control the Danube where it empties into the Black Sea, and do 
for herself what Czarist Russia would have done if the revolution had not 
taken place and her plenipotentiaries could have sat in at Versailles: acquire 
the coveted Bosphorus. 

Trouble must be brewing in all that area-and, no doubt, the Nazis at 
Berlin desire to cover as much ground in southeastern Poland as they can 
before Russia gets into her stride. . . . (vol. I, pp. 45-6) 


About eighteen months later Churchill admits he “cast about for some 
means of warning Stalin.” (‘The Grand Alliance,” p. 357) This is 
extraordinary, for Stalin was fully warned, after he went into Bessarabia, 
by the German descent into the Balkans: Keeping closely in touch with 
my informants and reading carefully the dispatches published in our 
principal newspapers, I did not miss a single day in this work from the 
time that Germany invaded Poland. Many of the chief American 
magazines were searched, and I read an average of eight daily newspapers. 
The reports were checked one against another, and now when I look back 
over the information given in “The Tragedy of Europe,” I am amazed to 
find how much more we knew here than they did in England, if ‘‘The 
Grand Alliance” is a sample of what reached London. 

On June 28, 1940 I wrote in ‘““The Tragedy of Europe”: 


Stalin has celebrated the signing of the armistice terms between France 
and Germany and France and Italy by advancing more deeply into 
Europe. The Soviet armies have occupied Bessarabia and Bucovina. The 
Treaties of Paris are now in the melting pot. Hungary and Bulgaria are 
making claims which, if they are satisfied, will leave very little of the 
Rumania that was put together in 1919. Molotov’s policy of peaceful 
penetration in the northeastern borderlands of Rumania is in line with 
that which he executed in the Baltic States. The advance of Russia to 
the west, since September last, is one of the most sinister moves of the 
war. ‘There is no doubt in my mind that the people at the Kremlin will 
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press forward to the south and southwest until the Czarist ambition of 
taking Constantinople is satisfied. (vol. I, pp. 534-5) 

Churchill writes: ““We did not know the tenor of the conversations of 
November 1940, between Molotov, Hitler, and Ribbentrop at Berlin, nor 
of the negotiations and proposed pacts which had followed them.” (‘‘The 
Grand Alliance,” p. 355) 

We knew “the tenor” of them, even though we did not know the detail 
of the negotiations. The point that caused the greatest friction was 
that of Russia’s demand for the Bosphorus. To this Hitler gave a flat 
denial. Indeed, one correspondent said that he refused to discuss it. If 
the student will search our military magazines, he will find information 
that corroborates this conclusion. Our writers in the army, navy, and 
air journals were exceptionally well informed, and I checked their reviews 
with the dispatches from Europe. 

In August, 1943, in “The Tragedy of Europe,” I said: 


. . » In an article written a week or two ago, Colonel Lanza told us that 
the reason for the war which began between the Axis and the Soviets was 
that Molotov insisted on Germany granting to Russia the much-coveted 
Bosphorus. (vol. IV, p. 79) 

Why Churchill should think it was necessary for him to warn Stalin, 
when the latter had suspected German intentions from the first, is some- 
thing I cannot understand, for it was obvious when Russia invaded Poland 
that she he.’ 10 faith in Hitler; indeed, no more than Hitler had in the 
intentions ot Stalin. The Soviet-Nazi pact was a blunder, because once 
the military machines of both parties began to move, the imperial desires 
of both would be changed, and new horizons would loom up which would 
attract them both. Hitler saw the chance of gaining Lebensraum in the 
Ukraine and contiguous territory. Stalin had his eye on the Bosphorus, 
from the outset. Both intentions were in conflict. And now I wonder 
what Churchill thinks about his famous “I see” speech broadcast June 22, 
1941, just after Germany attacked Russia. In the final paragraph, as it 
appears in ‘““The Grand Alliance,” he indulged in the wildest notion that 
ever sprang from the mind of a politician: 


The Russian danger is, therefore, our danger, and the danger of the 
United States, just as the cause of any Russian fighting for his hearth 
and home is the cause of free men and free peoples in every quarter of the 
globe... . (p. 373) 


Is it possible that he now imagines the War of 1939-45 was fought for 
‘free men and free peoples in every quarter of the globe”? 
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Churchill and American Participation 


As I HAVE POINTED ouT before, Mr. Churchill is a public servant. As 
a member of Parliament, whether cabinet minister or not, he is responsible 
to the electorate for his political actions, and. everything he does in this 
field is of vital interest to them. As for the American taxpayers, their 
interest is not lessened because he is not a member of Congress. He 
gloried in the fact that he had “aimed at”’ and ‘“‘worked for” our partici- 
pation in the war. Moreover, the generosity of our political leaders since 
1917 made it possible for Britain to pay salaries to public men and to 
workers. Indeed, there are many here who hold the opinion that, in both 
wars, we saved Britain from defeat and bankruptcy. Therefore, Church- 
ill’s account of the strife is our concern quite as much as it is Britain’s, 
and it behooves us to learn what he has to say about the conduct of it. 

Many democrats who thought we fought for “our way of life” will be 
surprised to read that Roosevelt was ready to join forces with the Former 
Naval Person nearly a year before Pearl Harbor. On January 11, 1941, 
Hopkins had lunch with Churchill and told him: ‘The President is deter- 
mined that we shall win the war together. Make no mistake about it.” 
(Ibid., p. 23) 

Without authority from Congress, a private missioner, selected by 
Roosevelt, gave the head of a foreign State information the President 
dared not impart to the people who elected him. Some may think it an 
unusual way of conducting affairs of state, but the precedent was laid 
when this country was more like a political democracy than it was under 
Roosevelt. Colonel House was employed on a similar errand by Wood- 
row Wilson long before the United States officially entered World War I. 
It might be asked by democrats, who are sticklers for correct routine, if 
the Hopkins case, mentioned above, should be placed in the Nuremberg 
category of reprehensible declarations of aggressive war, or simply set 
aside as a precautionary measure taken against the enemy of a personal 
friend. The notions we hold of statesmanship today are a bit confused, 
and when we compare them with those in vogue when Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Cleveland, and Bismarck were at the head of affairs, we might wonder if 
we live in the same world they had to manage. 

“The Grand Alliance” is a very long book, and I must congratulate 
the heroic reviewers on their patience in going through the first and 
second volumes. The “blurbs” on the back of the jacket are rewards 
enough for their industry. More than half of the third volume is taken 
up with letters, dispatches, reports, and other memoranda, chiefly from 
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the pen of its author. His accounts of battles in the air, upon the sea, 
and over the desert are for war historians and military strategists to digest. 
They differ only in detail and interpretation from the information given 
to us day after day during the struggle, when our correspondents re- 
ported what they saw in a brilliant series of vivid dispatches. | 

The parts of “The Grand Alliance” that will interest our democrats 
concern the methods employed by Churchill to direct the policy of 
Roosevelt. Unfortunately, several of the telegrams are paraphrased, ‘“‘on 
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security grounds,” and therefore lose some of the significance they might 
have for the historian. Yet, in reading them we see clearly enough the 
means whereby we became mixed up in other people’s quarrels. Now 
Mr. Churchill cannot be offended if we presume to think Roosevelt was 
willing to meet the Former Naval Person more than half way. It was 
not the President who was to be presuaded; it was Congress and the 
people of the United States. Churchill’s task to involve Roosevelt in the 
welter of war was an easy one. Never was a wooed one so willing to 
be wooed. 


Churchill and the Destruction of Hitler 


WHEN WE SEARCH in other books and documents for reasons why the war 
was waged, we find sufficient evidence to convince us that it was a 
financial and commercial struggle to maintain British supremacy, not 
only in her domestic markets, but in those of the empire and foreign 
countries. 

I have before me a pamphlet circulated in the spring of 1939 among 
leading British bankers and industrialists. It is entitled ‘““The German 
Menace to Trade.” In it there are thirteen statements made by bank 
directors, chairmen of great industries, and newspaper correspondents, 
complaining bitterly of unfair competition practiced by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment. The object of this publication is plainly set forth: “the boy- 
cott of German goods.” The gist of it is as follows: “Let us all cease 
trading with Germany. Let German ships arriving in democratic ports 
find that labour declines to handle their ships.” 

Figures are given to show the increase in imports of German goods 
into Britain. The chief industries injured by the competition of Nazi 
methods were coal, textiles, wool, and motor cars. 

None of this—the chief reason for the war—is dealt with by Mr. 
Churchill. He was interested solely in the destruction of Hitler. 
What his own mission would entail in loss of life, destruction of prop- 
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erty, and the squandering of his people’s wealth, is not considered in any 
of his pages I have read. Whether the position of British bankers, in- 
dustrial chiefs and their employees would be bettered by ridding the 
earth of Hitler did not seem to concern Churchill. War (and ‘damn 
the consequences”) is a very uncertain business; it always was and al- 
ways will be. Those who would count the probable cost before the 
shooting begins are usually denounced as unpatriotic subjects. So it 
has been since the days of William Pitt, the Earl of Chatham. In the 
House of Commons, December, 1755, he said: 


We have suffered ourselves to be deceived by names and sounds—‘the 
balance of power,” “‘the liberty of Europe,” ‘ta common cause,” and 
many more such expressions, without any other meaning than to exhaust 
our wealth, consume the profits of our trade and load posterity with 
intolerable burdens. None but a nation that had lost all signs of vir- 
ility would submit to be so treated. (J. C. Long, “Mr. Pitt and Amer- 
ica’s Birthright,” N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes, 1940, p. 6) 

For nearly two centuries war lords have indulged in the same stupid 
slogans, exhausting the wealth of the producers and laying intolerable 
burdens upon generations to come. ‘The World Almanac” (N. Y. 
World-Telegram, 1949) states: 


Official sources in Washington and a survey made by the American 
University, also in Washington, put the total military cost of the war 
to all belligerents at $1,116,991,463,084 and property damage at $230,- 
900,000,000. These figures do not include the cost and damage of the 
eight-year war in China for which no estimates were available. (p. 
317) 

It must be remarked that it cost quite a lot of money to assist Mr. 
Churchill to destroy Hitler, to say nothing of the toll of dead and 
wounded and the misery the survivors now endure. 


Some Allied Errors 


WE SHOULD NOTE what responsible critics write, who take issue with 
Mr. Churchill on many important questions. Hanson W. Baldwin, the 
military editor of The New York Times, in his articles, “Our Worst 
Blunders in the War,” published in The Atlantic, reviews the strategy 
and diplomacy of the Allied leaders, and ruthlessly condemns their lack 
of foresight. Baldwin’s articles were published before Churchill’s third 
volume appeared. It will be an interesting exercise for the student of 
the war to compare them and note the lack of information in “The 
Grand Alliance” about the outcome of the war and the future of 
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European States. The notion that a victory without peace might make 
things worse never seems to have entered the mind of Churchill. The 
agreements reached at Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta were made 
by men who had little thought of what the turmoils of the world would 
be when a military victory was achieved. Baldwin says: 

There is no doubt whatsoever that it would have been to the interest 
of Britain, the United States, and the world to have allowed—and indeed 
encouraged—the world’s two great dictatorships to fight each other to 
a frazzle. Such a struggle, with its resultant weakening of both Com- 
munism and Nazism, could only have aided in the establishment of a 
more stable peace. It would have placed the democracies in supreme 
power in the world, instead of elevating one totalitarianism at the ex- 
pense of another and of the democracies. (Jan. 1950, p. 32) 

Further on in the article Baldwin declares: “The insistence on uncon- 
ditional surrender was perhaps the biggest mistake of the war.” 

The story told by the military editor of The New York Times is a 
sad one, but what else can be expected when a leader of policy makes 
the destruction of Hitler solely a personal affair? For the historian it 
will not be enough to begin only with the long series of mistakes com- 
mitted after the invasion of Poland in 1939, or after the inglorious re- 
treats from Norway, Belgium, and France, and the disasters to the 
Allied forces that followed them. He will desire “grounds more rela- 
tive,” and he will seek for them in the political history which covers the 
period from 1933, when Hitler became Reichsfihrer, to the month of 
March, 1939, when Chamberlain gave the fatal pledge to Poland. An 
honest historian will not have to seek far for material on which to base 
a thorough review of the amazing thoughtlessness of our leaders before 
the war began. 

Liddell Hart, commenting on a passage in Churchill’s second volume 
about the pledge to Poland, says, in “The Great Illusions of 1939,” 
(John Bull, September 3, 1949): 


It is a striking verdict on our folly. Churchill himself had, in the 
heat of the moment, vigorously applauded Chamberlain’s pressing offer 
of our guarantee to Poland. Why? He attempts no adequate ex- 
planation. 

It is only too evident that in 1939 he, like most of Britain’s leaders, 
acted on a hot-headed impulse, instead of with the cool-headed judg- 
ment that was formerly characteristic of British statesmanship. 

In the same article, Liddell Hart takes Churchill to task for many 


absurd errors in his second volume. Here is one about tanks: 


The later illusion, of Germany’s superior weight, is slow to fade. 
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Even in the latest volume of his war memoirs, Churchill speaks of the 
Germans as having at least a thousand “heavy tanks” in 1940. 

The fact is that they had then no heavy tanks at all. 

At the start of the war they had only a small number of medium 
tanks, weighing barely twenty tons. Most of the tanks they used in 
Poland were of very light weight and thin armour. 

It is inconceivable how our propaganda-drugged reviewers and 
broadcasters can indulge nowadays in the nonsense that has been blown 
to smithereens by British military experts. 

Students should not overlook the articles and books written by 
Liddell Hart. The editor of the British weekly magazine John Bull says 
he is “the one world-authority on military history and strategy who 
warned of the truth” of the consequences of the war. 

In “How the War Really Started,” published in Picture Post, September 
3, 1949, he gives us an enlightening survey of events that happened in the 
spring before the war began. Here are some of his conclusions: 

. .. The last thing that Hitler wanted to produce was another great 
war.... 

If he had really contemplated a general war, involving England, he 
would have put every possible effort into building a navy capable of 
challenging England’s command of the sea. But, in fact, he did not even 
build his navy up to the limited scale visualised in the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty of 1935. ... 


The Polish guarantee, in fact, was the surest way to produce an early 
explosion, and a world war... . 

When students ask me to recommend an account of the war that can 
be understood by an ordinary, intelligent citizen, I suggest the work of 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, ‘““The Second World War 1939-1945.” 
It is written by an impartial observer, an English soldier of high repute. 
In this book the reader will find a simple, clear statement of the 
struggles on land and in the air. Longer histories of what took place may 
be published, but I cannot conceive how any writer will excel the concise 
descriptive power Fuller reveals in his work. In Chapter XI he gives us a 
much-needed lesson on war and what its purpose should be. In three or 
four paragraphs he displays a wisdom seldom found in modern histories on 
the strife of nations, and the student who reads this book cannot fail to 
enjoy the sanity of thought and vision to be found in its pages. 


Some Results of **Victory” 


WHETHER THIS CRUEL TREATMENT of the leading players in the wars to 
save civilization will be of use to posterity or not is a matter that may con- 
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cern the cold-blooded, sober historians of the days to come. As things are, 
no impartial observer would say a war has been won; nor could he say who 
won it. Three foes have been stricken from the field, but the situation in 
which we find ourselves is worse than it was eleven years ago when the 
War of 1914-18 was resumed. 

Surely it is nonsense to imagine a victory has been gained when the 
“result”? of a war raises a greater foe to menace us than the one that has 
been defeated for the time being. The situation of the powers in the 
summer of 1939 was as follows: the British Empire, despite the troubles 
of the natives, was intact; China was not then in the possession of Com- 
munists; Italy was progressing under Mussolini who was praised by 
Churchill for his leadership; and Germany had made a recovery so astonish- 
ing, that he said it was “‘one of the most remarkable in the whole history 
of the world.” France was suffering from the effects of the Blum experi- 
ments, but it had almost recovered from the devastation of the former 
war. Russia was east of the Pripet Marshes, and the Baltic States were 
independent. America was not in Europe for “‘military purposes.” Such, 
in brief, was the position of the great States before Germany invaded 
Poland. 

It might be asked by a visitor from Sirius: ‘““Were the protagonists in 
this conflict utterly devoid of forethought?” An unprejudiced reader 
of Churchill’s account of the strife would undoubtedly answer, “Yes.” 
Neither Hitler, nor any of the Allied leaders against him, had the 
faintest conception of what the war would lead to, and what the con- 
sequences of it would entail. In one respect, the alleged villain of the 
tragedy saw farther than any of his antagonists. In Mein Kampf he 
wrote: “Thus, indeed, in the formation of an alliance with Russia lies 
the direction for the next war. Its result would be the end of Ger- 
many.” (p. 641) 

As for Mr. Churchill’s mission, it had one single purpose. In his 
third volume he gives the report of a conversation with his secretary, Mr. 
Colville, about British aid for Russia. The date was June 22, 1941: 


After dinner, when I was walking on the croquet lawn with Mr. 
Churchill, he reverted to this theme, and I asked whether for him, the arch 
anti-Communist, this was [not] bowing down in the House of Rimmon. 
Mr. Churchill replied, “‘Not at all. I have only one purpose, the destruc- 
tion of Hitler, and my life is much simplified thereby. If Hitler invaded 
Hell I would make at least a favourable reference to the Devil in the 
House of Commons.” (“The Grand Alliance,” p. 370) 


Why should he not say a good word for the devil himself? He said 
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many good words for Hitler and Mussolini who during the war were placed 
in the gallery of the blackest devils from the lowest hell. 

This bit of candor will not surprise those who have known him since 
he entered the political arena over fifty years ago. The destruction of 
Hitler was a personal matter with him. It was his affair, and that is the 
reason why “The Grand Alliance” is only part of one man’s story of a 
struggle that called into action hundreds of politicians, their diplomatists 
scattered all over the world, and millions of men who knew next to nothing 
about foreign politics or diplomacy. It will take a lot more than one 
man’s story of the war to impress the intelligent student with the notion 
that it was one man’s job. What is to be gained by omitting essential 
information concerning the pre-war work of Roosevelt, Hull, Stimson, 
and Baruch is not clear. Nor can a fair judgment be expressed on the 
manifold activities of Daladier, Mandel, and Bullitt until their work is 
thoroughly examined by British and American students, as it is now done 
by French investigators. 

Churchill’s books concern his réle in the drama. The other players 
get scant notice. And what history of the war can be approximately 
complete that does not include a painstaking review of the voluminous 
German “Documents on the Events Preceding the Outbreak of the 
War’? (German Library of Information, N. Y., 1940) 

Etiam diabolus audiuntur (Even the devil has a right to be heard), and 
until Nuremberg, all decent-minded men believed that this attitude of 
medieval authorities on law was the correct one to take. Furthermore, 
it is necessary to learn more about the position of Mussolini than is re- 
vealed by Ciano. He was the only one of the four chief European politi- 
cal leaders who made an attempt to stop the strife. We now have the 
facts concerning his effort. In my forthcoming book, “The Makers of 
War,” I say: 

The dispatches in The British War Blue Book reveal a poignant lesson 
to all on the cumbrous, preposterous methods of Foreign Offices and 
diplomatists in dealing with the grave problems that affect the lives of 
millions. On September 2 [1939] the Italian Ambassador delivered the 
following communication to the German Foreign Office: 

“For your information Italy communicates to you, naturally leaving 
every decision to the Fuehrer, that she is still in a position to seek the 
consent of France, England and Poland to a conference on the following 
basis: 

*1, An armistice, leaving the armies where they now are. 


“2. The calling of a conference within two or three days. 
3, A solution of the Polish-German conflict, which, as matters stand 
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today, would certainly be favorable to Germany. 

“This idea, which originated with the Duce, is today particularly advo- 
cated by France.” 

To many people this seemed to be a sensible suggestion, but those who 
thought so were not diplomatists or statesmen. Peacemakers have ever 
been sanguine, unpractical persons who do not appreciate what honor and 
prestige mean to those who make war. Still, the people and the com- 
mittees who made such earnest appeals for peace before Poland was in- 
vaded were of the same mind after the event. 

Strange to say, the Havas Agency reported on September 2nd: 

“The French Government as well as several other Governments have 
yesterday been informed of an Italian proposal for a settlement of the 
European difficulties. After discussing the proposal the French Govern- 
ment gave a reply in the affirmative.” 

Such proposals were not practical. Lord Halifax stated: “His Maj- 
esty’s Government would not find it possible to take part in a conference 
while Poland is being subjected to invasion.” 


That decision settled the matter so far as peace negotiations were con- 
cerned, and the appeals of the neutrals were brushed aside as if they were 
of no consequence. The position of the chiefs in Washington at that 
time was clearly stated by Baruch who released a report of his interview 
with Roosevelt, in which he said: 


. . . If we keep our prices down, there is no reason why we shouldn’t get 
the customers from the belligerent nations that they have had to drop 
because of the war. In that event Germany’s barter system will be 
destroyed. (N. Y. Times, Sept. 14, 1939) 

There is an undercurrent to every tide, whether it is coming in or going 
out, and the man who writes a history of this war will gather all the in- 
formation he can from every deep-lying source before he sorts it out for 
reasonable treatment. Churchill is not concerned with undercurrents. 
The why of it escapes him entirely. Hitler is his game, as if the moral 
order of the universe could be established by ridding Europe of another 
politician. The long line of conquerors from Alexander to Bonaparte 
provides examples enough of the utter vanity of personal power to con- 
vince a sober-minded student that war never yet healed a wound it made. 
Martin Luther summed up the thought of the world’s greatest thinkers on 
this perpetual problem when he said: 


War is one of the greatest plagues that can afflict humanity; it destroys 
religion; it destroys states; it destroys families. Any scourge, in fact, 1s 
preferable to it. Famine and pestilence become as nothing in comparison 
with it. 

What has been accomplished? Hitler is gone, but his economic and 
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political expedients were not destroyed when he fell. Britain under a 
Socialist Government is forced in many ways to adopt the trade methods 
of the Nazis. The barter system of trading is more widespread today and 
is practiced by more governments than before the war. 

To a great extent, labor is under restrictive rules, and British goods can 
be bought here for less than the producers pay for them over there. More- 
over, instead of getting the custom of the belligerent States, we have been 
obliged to send them food to keep their workers from starving, and give 
them munitions of war to save them from an enemy of far greater power 
than Hitler. An English writer remarks that there is scarcely one pre-war 
complaint charged against the Nazis that is not now practiced by the 
European victorious Allies. 


War and the Moral Order 


I aM AFRAID Mr. Churchill’s crude notions of the moral government of the 
universe will not be accepted as he would desire. When millions of men 
are thrown into war by political governments, the laws of morality are 
suspended, and no matter how many hymns are sung by civilians of all 
ranks, the carnage cannot be sanctified. There never was a moralist who 
even attempted to justify political warfare. The great philosophers and 
poets, all the way from Plato to Milton, condemned it root and branch. 

The moral ideas of some Christians during a war are not in accordance 
with those of teachers venerated in the days of peace. But, in war, when 
one imagines he is being used “in some appointed plan,” it is necessary to 
remind him that the moral order of the universe evolved from chaos to 
order and that only politicians are capable of turning it upside down by 
making chaos out of order. (Cf. “The Grand Alliance,” pp. 670-1) 
Those of us who thought the end of war would bring a semblance of peace 
to this tiny bit of the universe wonder what went wrong with “some ap- 
pointed plan,” and why the mundane guardian of it has done nothing yet 
to put it into operation. 

Students of the causes of war will make a regrettable mistake if they 
read the history of the last one backward, from the Nuremberg verdicts 
to 1933. Those who earnestly desire to learn why it took place should 
begin an investigation not later than the day when Hitler became Reichs- 
fiibrer. 

Foresight, consistency, and logic are not political attributes, and if any 
one should doubt this statement, all he has to do to confirm it is to read 
Churchill’s Books, ““While England Slept,” and “Step by Step.” Review- 
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ers who compare “The Grand Alliance” with Thucydides and Tacitus 
should refresh their memories by reading, once again, ““The Peloponnesian 
War” and “Agricola.” 

Some of our literary critics are suffering from “inflationary tendencies,” 
and such a statement as, “This makes a book scarcely paralleled in litera- 
ture” does not make sense. A testimonial so sweeping could be of no 
service to any writer of our time. Still, we must admit the habit of re- 
viewers in saying a book “‘is the greatest ever,” and ‘“There has been noth- 
ing like it’? cannot be cured, for it is all part of the commercial system 
under which we grovel. 


New York 


@ REVIEWS @ 
“The Hinge of Fate” 


Mr. Churchill’s Fourth Volume 
By Francis NEILSON 


THE FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. Churchill’s story of the Second World War 
is a revelation of lack of preparation and co-operation, bewilderment, and 
home-made strategy far removed from scenes of action. Long-distance 
directions to commanders in the field, cross purposes brought about by 
unexpected reverses, miscalculations of enemy forces and their equipment 
were almost everyday dilemmas that harassed the chiefs in London and 
Washington. In rendering account of these misfortunes, Churchill, some- 
times with unusual candor, spares neither himself nor his staffs. Yet, the 
whole story is not told in “The Hinge of Fate.” It is now easy to fill in 
the omissions—some of them of striking importance—which are lacking 
in his narrative. 

It would take another volume, quite as long as the fourth, to present 
the parts of the story that he overlooks. Much may be found in the dis- 
patches of the leading correspondents on the spot, and it would be inter- 
esting, if such a feat could be accomplished, to give their accounts of 
what took place and compare them with Mr. Churchill’s story. 

The amount of space taken up in this volume with communications to 
commanders and their replies to the British Prime Minister is so excessive 
that the wonder is the reader gets as much as he does in the way of other 
comment from the writer. The great drawback to a work of this type 
is the multiplication of unnecessary instruction which passed between the 
author and his correspondents. How he found time in those distressing 
days to compose long memoranda, and equally long dispatches, to persons 
placed in so many different parts of the world is a conundrum. Still, he 
was never known to shirk work, and writing, I suppose, comes as easily 
to him as flight to a bird. The long telegrams to Curtain, Prime Minister 
of Australia, to Wavell, to Auchinleck, reveal a tenacity of literary effort 
that can scarcely be matched by any statesman. 

His messages to Roosevelt must have kept the radio operators busy from 
morning till night. Such a bombardment of literature was never let loose 
in a war before. To all this industry must be added the onerous business 
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of flying here and there, to take a glimpse of what was going on near the 
fields of action. The fearful risks that he ran at sea and in the air indi- 
cate an indefatigable courage and a tenacity of purpose that has never been 
excelled. Hannibal and Genghis Khan would have suffered attacks of 
nervous debility had it been possible for them to attempt half the exertions 
our author imposed upon himself. 


Churchill’s Moral Impedimenta 


Iy MAY BE ASSUMED that in all these strenuous excursions, his personal 
traveling gear was light. However, his notions of moral courage must 
have weighed heavily upon him in many of the strange circumstances in 
which he realized they had to be jettisoned to make room for expedient 
considerations. 

These Cinderellas of civilization were often left at the cheerless hearth 
while the ugly sisters, Necessity and Expedience, were favored by the op- 
portunists. One of many instances of this is as follows: 


When I was at Washington on the morrow of the American entry into 
the war, and Mr. Eden had reported the wishes of the Soviet Government 
to absorb the Baltic States, I had reacted unfavourably, as the telegrams 
already printed show. But now, three months later, under the pressure of 
events, I did not feel that this moral position could be physically main- 
tained. In a deadly struggle it is not right to assume more burdens than 
those who are fighting for a great cause can bear (‘“The Hinge of Fate,” 
p.- 327).. 

To add the baggage of morals to the impedimenta of war is not exer- 
cising the wisdom of the serpent, nor is it becoming, in those who imagine 
that battles are fought to save lives, to find excuses for dispensing with 
morals when it is convenient to bow to necessity. For she knows no law, 
tacit or written, and the war manuals of the great States make this plain 
in the instructions written for commanders in the field. War is such a 
turmoil of exceptional conditions and incidents, unpredictable and often 
immediate, that no one yet has been able to foretell, much less foresee, 
how its course will run or what rules, without exceptions, can be devised 
to meet the problems of its awful shocks and startling surprises. Neither 
Alexander nor Caesar, on their campaigns, took with them unnecessary 
baggage. The former left Aristotle behind at Athens, and the Roman 
found no place for Cicero in his legions. 

Although the military manuals permit exception to be made in many 
cases by generals and their officers, war is still war, and must be waged 
according to the necessities of combat. Soldiers know that morals are not 
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bullets and never yet won a battle. However, it is quite a different matter 
with statesmen. Churchill will never qualify as a political or military 
moralist. So great a part of his life has been given to warfare that it is 
not to be expected, even by his closest friends, that in the extremities of 
a battle, his notion of what is moral should transcend the quality of the 
action called for in an emergency. 

Two of the most interesting sections in ““The Hinge of Fate” are those 
that deal with the campaigns in the desert against Rommel, and the fall 
of Singapore. Here we find miscalculation of an order that is unbelievably 
stupid. In the first case, the dispatches that passed between Churchill 
and his generals in command in Africa reveal the difficulties of estimating 
the task before the battle is joined. He admits that it is one of the mys- 
teries of that campaign how the Germans succeeded in crossing the Mediter- 
ranean, in strong force and with heavy equipment, to bolster the defeated 
Italian army. 

His story, told in the fourth volume, of the disasters in northern Africa 
will not satisfy the historians in the days to come. They will want to 
know why blunder followed blunder, each one causing a fearful loss of 
life and equipment hard to replace. The accounts of the trials and tribu- 
lations of General Wavell have been discussed in other volumes. Some of 
the omissions in Churchill’s book, with regard to the change in command, 
are severely criticized. 

However, there is a lot that has not been told about the conduct of the 
war in the desert. “The Hinge of Fate” leaves much to the imagination 
of the reader, and more to be explained by future recorders. I expected 
him to revert to his third volume, and deal with the major blunder, which 
was the primary cause of so many of the disasters that followed. 


The Strategic Importance of Pantelleria 


In “THE GRAND ALLIANCE,” he tells us that from the beginning of 
January, 1941, he expected German air power would find a base in Sicily 
and become a menace to Malta. He says: 


. .. I also feared they would set up an air station on Pantelleria, with all 
the facilities this would give for a movement of German troops, presum- 
ably armoured, into Tripoli (“Grand Alliance,” p. 28).... 


But his Chiefs of Staff and the War Cabinet did not think it was neces- 
sary to occupy Pantelleria, and the question was overshadowed by “the 
menace to the Balkan States.” 
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Further on, in “The Grand Alliance,” he returns to the matter of the 
importance of Pantelleria, and with real Churchillian élan, he describes an 
operation that seemingly had no chance of being successfully achieved. 


. . . In September, 1940, I had asked Admiral Keyes to make a plan for 
seizing Pantelleria with the newly formed commandos. The idea was to 
attach two or three troopships to the tail of one of our heavily guarded 
convoys. While the main body was engaging the enemy’s attention these 
would drop off in the darkness and storm the island by surprise. The 
project, which was called “Workshop,” gained increasing support from 
the Chiefs of Staff.... 

In my circle we did not deem the actual capture too hard to try, but 
the difficulties of holding the prize while we were already hard pressed in 
Malta caused misgivings (“Grand Alliance,” p. 57).... 

However, plans were laid for the project, but other affairs intervened, 
and the undertaking was put off for a month. At a conference at 
Chequers, in January, the First Sea Lord and the other Chiefs of Staff 
discussed the matter, but Churchill ‘twas constrained by the pressure of 
larger business, and also by talk about the commandos not being yet fully 
trained.” He admits “the delay proved fatal to the plan.” 

All this took place in January, 1941. To me, it is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to understand how affairs in the Balkans were reckoned of 
more importance than the probability of German troops from Sicily cross- 
ing the Mediterranean and landing on the north coast of Africa. In March, 
1940, nine months before Churchill pondered the problem of Pantelleria, I 
wrote in the first volume of ‘The Tragedy of Europe,” about the impor- 
tance of this island: 


. . . How strongly fortified the island is, no one seems to know, but that 
it is to be considered a tremendous factor, one cannot doubt. Lying some- 
what to the southeast of it is the Island of Malta, where there is a naval 
yard for the British fleet. Should the war spread to the Mediterranean, 
and Italy come into it on the side of Germany, the waters between Pantel- 
leria and Malta would indeed become a danger zone for the Allies (vol. I, 
p. 417). 

Its position in the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Tunis, seemed to 
me a danger zone that could not possibly be overlooked by the naval chiefs 
of Great Britain. It was a mighty costly business shelving the matter, 
and going off at a tangent to the Aegean and the Balkans. 

Lloyd George described the Norwegian campaign as “‘a series of in- 
credible botcheries.” What he would have said about the Pantelleria busi- 
ness might not have been strictly polite. To make good the omissions in 
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Churchill’s accounts in ‘‘The Grand Alliance” and in ““The Hinge of Fate,” 
the reader should refer to ‘The Tragedy of Europe,” if he desires to fill in 
the yawning gaps in these books. 

Less than three months after Churchill and the Chiefs of Staff turned 
the Pantelleria operation down, the special writer of The New York Times 
of March 9, 1941, in a review of the battle territories, referring particularly 
to the surrender of Benghazi, asked why “secrecy shrouded the Army of 
the Nile? What had happened to it?” From his analysis of this mys- 
terious affair, we learn that something had gone wrong because “large 
portions of it were transported to the Balkan front.” Further on in the 
same review, he says: 

... It was reported that 100,000 German soldiers and 1,000 German tanks 
were in Libya; against these the British were said to have 110,000 men and 
$00 mechanized units. London quickly belittled the Washington report, 
asserting that the tremendous quantity of shipping needed to transport and 
maintain such forces could not evade the Royal Navy’s blockade of the 
Central Mediterranean (Vide “Tragedy of Europe,” vol. II, p. 246). ... 

The fact was plain to me—the director of the forces had made two un- 
forgivable blunders. The first was in not securing the central passages 
of the Mediterranean between Sicily and Tunisia. The other was weak- 
ening Wavell’s army by sending part of it to Greece. I often wondered 
in those anxious days what the chiefs of the army and navy thought about 
this dreadful business. And now I wonder what they think of the story 
about it that is told in “The Hinge of Fate”! 

Churchill telegraphed to Wavell March 26, 1941, saying he was “‘nat- 
urally concerned at rapid German advance.” But, characteristically, he 
added, “I presume you are only waiting for the tortoise to stick his head 
out far enough before chopping it off” (“Grand Alliance,” p. 202). 

Wavell replied the next day, “I have to admit to having taken consider- 
able risk in Cyrenaica after capture of Benghazi in order to provide maxi- 
mum support for Greece.” Further on in the same dispatch, he reports: 

After we had accepted Greek liability evidence began to accumulate of 
German reinforcements to Tripoli, which were coupled with attacks on 
Malta which prevented bombing of Tripoli from there, on which I had 
counted. German air attacks on Benghazi, which prevented supply ships 
using harbour, also increased our difficulties (“Grand Alliance,” p. 203). 

Of course! What else could be expected? ‘The director in London 
took on far too much, with far too little, to help in doing it. Never was 
a strategist so astonished at his own blunders. Early in April he com- 
municated again with Wavell: 
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... I cannot understand how the enemy can have developed any consider- 
able force at the end of this long, waterless coast road, and I cannot feel 
that there is at this moment a persistent weight behind his attack in 
Cyrenaica (“Grand Alliance,” p. 204).... 

The end of this part of the sad story is told by Churchill. He in- 


forms us: 


. . . General Ismay, who was so close to me every day, has recorded the 
following: “All of us at the centre, including Wavell’s particular friends 
and advisers, got the impression that he had been tremendously affected 
by the breach of his desert flank. His Intelligence had been at fault, and 
the sudden pounce came as a complete surprise. I seem to remember Eden 
saying that Wavell had ‘aged ten years in the night.” I am reminded of 
having commented: ‘“‘Rommel has torn the new-won laurels from Wavell’s 
brow and thrown them in the sand” (‘‘Grand Alliance,” pp. 344-5). 

Long-distance strategy had failed to turn the trick in northern Africa, 
and as a consequence someone had to suffer for the blunders. In June, 
1941, Churchill wrote to Wavell saying: 


I have come to the conclusion that the public interest will best be served 
by the appointment of General Auchinleck to relieve you in the command 
of the armies of the Middle East” (“Grand Alliance,” pp. 345-6). 

A job was found for Wavell in India, and, soldier-like, he bowed his 
head to the storm, and said, ‘“The Prime Minister is quite right.” 

In the midst of all these narratives of disaster, it is rather amusing to 
find Mr. Churchill a caustic critic of the military deficiencies of others. 
In dealing with the complications in the Balkans and the action of Russia, 
he says: 

... We have hitherto rated them as selfish calculators. In this period they 
were proved simpletons as well. The force, the mass, the bravery and 
endurance of Mother Russia had still to be thrown into the scales. But 
so far as strategy, policy, foresight, competence are arbiters, Stalin and his 
commissars showed themselves at this moment the most completely out- 
witted bunglers of the Second World War (‘‘Grand Alliance,” p. 353). 

It would be interesting to know what Stalin and Molotov thought about 
the blunders that had been made in the Mediterranean, for these affected 
all the plans that had been devised concerning Greece, the Balkans, and 
indeed, the whole of the Middle East. 

Our author is singularly brief about the battle of Cape Matapan and its 
consequences. If Pantelleria had been dealt with, and the Balkan business 
shelved, the African campaigns might have terminated before the autumn 
of 1941, and Churchill would have been spared the labox of recounting 
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more disasters, repeated until the last battle of El Alamein, which was 
brought to a finish in December, 1942. 

At the beginning of the year, 1941, when he considered the possibility 
of attacking Pantelleria, there were two alternatives that called for an 
immediate decision. The first was the Mediterranean, where Great Britain 
was heavily engaged. The other was the Balkans. In the latter case, the 
Dill-Eden mission failed completely. 

Already Russia and Germany were prepared for a swift descent upon 
Danubian territories. It was recognized then by American correspondents 
that there were too many irons in the fire for the blacksmith to hammer 
them into shape on one anvil. To attempt to deal with both problems 
it was necessary to divide his forces, and this was done and affected the 
success of both plans. The attempt to penetrate the soft underbelly of 
the whale, in the Balkans, proved that it had the tough hide of a rhinoceros, 
and the weakening of the force in northern Africa gave the Nazis the op- 
portunity to send reinforcements to the Italians, which caused incalculable 
damage. 

The long period covered in “The Grand Alliance” and in “The Hinge 
of Fate” by the story of the fighting in northern Africa takes up hundreds 
of pages. And, yet, for one who followed closely, day by day, the progress 
of the events, there is much that is overlooked that is of great importance 
to the historian. It would be unjust to say that Churchill has neglected 
to tell us not only what we knew at that time, but what has been recorded 
since in many works, because it would not redound to his credit. It may 
be that, in writing the last two volumes, he was over-conscious that space 
and paper have a limit, and a book running to 1,000 pages is a pretty big 
dose to give any reader. Still, much has to be explained about many of 
these campaigns. 

The Debacle at Singapore 
IT Is THE SAME with his account of the Japanese attack in Polynesia. 
However, what he does deal with, he treats with candor and makes no 
excuses. I do not remember reading a more pathetic confession than this: 

All that I had seen or read of war had led me to the conviction that, 
having regard to modern fire-power, a few weeks will suffice to create 
strong field defences, and also to limit and canalise the enemy’s front of 
attack by mine-fields and other obstructions. Moreover, it had never 
entered into my head that no circle of detached forts of a permanent 
character protected the rear of the famous fortress. I cannot understand 


how it was I did not know this. But none of the officers on the spot and 
none of my professional advisers at home seem to have realised this awful 
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need. At any rate, none of them pointed it out to me—not even those 
who saw my telegrams based upon the false assumption that a regular 
siege would be required. ... I had put my faith in the enemy being com- 
pelled to use artillery on a very large scale in order to pulverise our strong 
points at Singapore, and in the almost prohibitive difficulties and long delays 
which would impede such an artillery concentration and the gathering of 
ammunition along Malayan communications. Now, suddenly, all this van- 
ished away and I saw before me the hideous spectacle of the almost naked 
island and of the wearied, if not exhausted, troops retreating upon it. 

I do not write this in any way to excuse myself. I ought to have known. 
My advisers ought to have known and I ought to have been told, and I 
ought to have asked. The reason I had not asked about this matter, amid 
the thousands of questions I put, was that the possibility of Singapore 
having no landward defences no more entered into my mind than that 
of a battleship being launched without a bottom (“Hinge of Fate,’ p. 
49)... 


How on earth a man in London could be expected to direct naval and 
land operations at the southeastern tip of the Malay Peninsula is something 
no informed critic has been able to understand. Napoleon had no one in 
Paris directing him what to do; and certainly Moltke relied on no one in 
Berlin telling him what the enemy might do. Iam no strategist, and know 
scarcely anything about the technique of warfare, but I have gathered 
from books written by soldiers and sailors, who have had to bear the brunt 
of fighting the enemy, that it is hard to tell from one hour to another 
what will take place when the cannons roar. The man in action cannot 
be governed by someone thousands of miles away. He has to make quick 
decisions, and these decisions depend on what the enemy is doing to him 
at the moment. 

Now much has been written about the Japanese descent upon the 
Strait of Karimata. Within a few days after the disaster at Pearl Harbor, 
two British battleships, half a mile apart, were sunk, within nine minutes 
of each other. The same day this report reached the United States, it was 
announced that the Japanese landed invasion forces 150 miles north of 
Singapore. The Times of December 8, 1941, came to my hand on New 
Year’s Day. The chief editorial was headed ‘“‘Japan Strikes,” and an article 
on the editorial page from a special correspondent at Singapore was en- 
titled “Singapore Prepared.” The editorial read: 


. . « The presence in Malayan waters of the Prince of Wales and her con- 
sorts is proof that Mr. Churchill’s recent pledge to the United States was 
no empty assurance, and Australia, New: Zealand, and the Netherlands 
East Indies, whose united forces make a formidable total, have shown 
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plainly enough where they stand (Vide ‘““Tragedy of Europe,” vol. II, 
p. 47). 
The last paragraph of the special article is as follows: 


Singapore’s significance can perhaps best be appreciated if the hypo- 
thetical question is asked: What would happen supposing it fell to the 
enemy? The answer is obvious. Neither the British nor American navies 
could operate in the western Pacific since they would have no base from 
which to operate. Even Australia, it must be remembered, has no 
graving-dock large enough for a capital ship. India, Australia, New 
Zealand, to say nothing of Malaya and the Indies, would lie wide open 
to the invader. With Singapore stand and fall the destinies, not of coun- 
tries only, but of whole continents (““Tragedy of Europe,” vol. III, p. 47). 

The embargo on scrap iron was an uncalled-for provocation, and was 
ordered far too late to serve any effective purpose. It extended, indeed 
widened, the spheres of contention. As early as September 28, 1940, 
I wrote in “The Tragedy of Europe”: 

It is grave news for us, but for Great Britain and her possessions in the 
East Indies it is perilous. If the Japanese occupy French Indo-China, they 
will be able to make bases which will threaten Singapore, for it is less than 
eight hundred miles from that port to Saigon, and less than two thousand 
miles from Haiphong to the Straits of Malacca. No doubt, the Jap- 
anese navy is in the China Sea. Before the United States navy could have 
the slightest chance of assisting Great Britain, Japan would be in a posi- 
tion to attack the British possessions of the Malay Peninsula (vol. J, p. 
629). 

As it was with the American naval authorities in Washington and at 
Pearl Harbor, so it was with the British in London and Singapore. 
There had been warnings enough, but, like those that came to us before 
Japan struck, they went unheeded, or were not fully appreciated, by 
the commander of the forces at Downing Street. Again there was not 
only miscalculation as to what Japan would do; there was also grave 
underestimation of the strength of her force. 

I suppose to some romantic people it seems all right to think that 
enormous tasks should be faced “with a handful of men,” but it is not 
wise to cultivate in a daydream the exploits of Excelsior. However, it 
is true that Churchill was mighty skeptical about drawing Japan into the 
war until the European business was dealt with thoroughly. It was just in 
this quandary that he observed the wide difference of opinion held in 
Washington and in London. Still, there was really no other practical 
way for Roosevelt to make a declaration of war. He had been elected as 
an isolationist. Between 70 and 80 per cent of the American people, 
according to the polls, were against intervention in Europe. London 
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had the war on its doorstep; Washington was far removed from it, having 
the Atlantic on the east and the Pacific on the west. Small wonder 
there were differences of opinion as to which was the first job to deal with! 

It is only necessary to read the correspondence that passed between John 
Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, and Mr. Churchill to appreciate the 
tremendous complexities of opinion and endeavor that arose so soon after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Curtin reminded him that ‘The whole in- 
ternal defense system of Australia was based on the integrity of Singapore 
and the presence of a capital fleet there.” Churchill had complained about 
the severe criticism that was brought into play concerning the deficiencies 
of the defense of Polynesia, and Curtin told him: 


My observations on Crete and Greece imply no censure on you, nor 
am I passing judgment on anyone, but there is no denying the fact that 
air support was not on the scale promised. . . . I have stated this position 
frankly to the Australian people because I believe it is better that they 
should know the facts than assume that all is well and later be disillusioned 
by the truth. 


No one has a great admiration for the magnificent efforts of the people 
of the United Kingdom than their kinsfolk in Australia. Nevertheless, 
we make no apologies for our efforts, or even for what you argue we are 
not doing. The various parts of the Empire, as you know, are differently 
situated, possess various resources, and have their own peculiar problems 
(“Hinge of Fate,” p. 14). 

The imperial difficulties Churchill had to contend with were very grave. 
So were those of the Athenians, and some of the passages in Thucydides 
refer to problems of empire that are strikingly similar to those with which 
the Prime Minister had to deal. The Far Eastern bedfellow of Britain in 
the First World War was a very uncomfortable pillow-mate when the 
second one began. 

Who would have dreamed, when Hitler attacked Poland, that the war 
would spread to Polynesia, and that the colonies of the Netherlands would 
be ravaged by the Japanese? I find in “The Tragedy of Europe” a warn- 
ing note that I wrote on September 27, 1940, about the embargo put 
on scrap iron by the Washington authorities. It is somewhat prophetic. 
Moreover, I had said a short time before that the European war might 
become a Eurasian one: 


The embargo on scrap-iron has come years too late; it is announced 
when relations with Japan have almost reached the breaking point. It 
is to be hoped that the consequences of this action have been taken into 
consideration by the State Department. Will it mean a Japanese descent 
upon the Dutch East Indies? Shall we hear in a few months that the 
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Tokyo Government has placed an embargo upon rubber? There are 
many other commodities produced in the East Indies which we use (‘“The 
Tragedy of Europe,” vol. I, p. 628). 

War then threatened to embroil all the continents but the Western 
Hemisphere, and the reflections that came to those who thought initially 
it would be a simple business, when the pledge was made to support Poland, 
must have been gloomy in the extreme. That pledge set the world on 
fire, and owing to it, millions of lives were sacrificed, with the result that, 
as I predicted, Stalin was the victor in the end. 


The American Invasion of Morocco 


IN BOOK TWO, entitled “‘Africa Redeemed,” we do not find a sentence 
that enlightens us about the aggression of the American forces, when 
Eisenhower landed his troops in Morocco and Algiers. Churchill describes 
the battles that took place and the arrangements made with Darlan. 
He does not tell us how the invasion was brought about or by what 
methods an ally was overcome. As it was at Oran, when he gave orders 
to attack the French fleet, so it was when American troops attacked the 
French on the west coast of Morocco. For an example of the conflict 
between moral considerations, and the necessity of taking every advantage 
of the enemy, it would be difficult to find one that can be compared with 
this desperate adventure. 

Soldiers are not to blame for the actions of their ministerial chiefs. 
Political commanders-in-chief have their own way of doing things, when 
it is a business of saving lives, and it seems not to matter to them how 
many are sacrificed for the purpose. Historians will find the real reasons 
given for this unprovoked attack far more interesting than Mr. Churchill’s 
description of the fighting. But to understand it clearly, they will have 
to search back to the dispatches sent early in November, 1942. At nine 
o’clock in the evening of November 7, an announcement was made by 
the White House that an American Expeditionary Force had invaded the 
French colonies at points on the Atlantic and the Mediterranean coasts. 
The pretext for the attack was as follows: 


To forestall an Axis invasion there which “would constitute a direct 
threat to America across the comparatively narrow sea from western 
Africa.” 

To provide “‘an effective second front assistance to our heroic allies in 
Russia” (“Tragedy of Europe,” vol. III, p. 364). 

Now the moralists who sat upon the bench at Nuremberg ignored this 
case of aggression because they were not interested in aggression in gen- 
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eral; they were only concerned with aggression committed by an enemy 
State. In this case there was no declaration of war made either by the 
commander of the forces in Washington or by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

When the White House announcement was made, there was an extraor- 
dinary revulsion of feeling in this country. Even some of my inter- 
ventionist friends were amazed at what had been done. ‘The preposterous 
excuses given by Roosevelt were commented upon severely. When the 
proclamation of General Eisenhower was published, many thinking people 
wondered why there had been so much fuss about Hitler invading Austria 
and going to Prague. ‘To the French colonists, Eisenhower announced: 


I have given formal orders that no offensive action shall be undertaken 
against you on condition that for your part you take the same attitude. 

Then follows a declaration which could only have been issued by a 
provoked commander to an actual foe. He stated: “Any refusal to follow 
them will be interpreted as a proof of hostile intention on your part.” 

Having issued his astonishing commands, which have no precedent, he 
said: 

We come, I repeat, as friends, not as enemies. We shall not be the 
first to fire. Follow exactly the orders which I have just given you. 
Thus, you will avoid any possibility of a conflict which could only be 
useful to our enemies (Vide ““Tragedy of Europe,” vol. III, p. 365)... . 

Here is a case of aggression that might be examined as a precedent by 
the bewildered delegates at Lake Success who have been considering the 
Korean affair. It is, however, only one of many the Western Allies 
perpetrated during the war. 

This was a disastrous beginning to the assistance to be given to the 
hard-pressed British Empire forces in the desert. Long months had to 
pass before complete relief came with victory in May, 1942. 


The Darlan Affair 
THERE IS MUCH SPACE given in “The Hinge of Fate” to the Darlan affair. 
Here, again, the problem of considering morals, when military necessity 
must have priority, is revealed in many startling passages. And now that 
much of the tragedy is forgotten, it is amusing to learn how convenient 
it was to adopt Quislings, no matter with what contempt they were re- 
garded by those ready to use them. The following is instructive: 


On November 13 General Eisenhower flew from Gibraltar to Algiers 
to take the responsibility for the bargain which Clark had just made 
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with Darlan and assume direct control. The Allied commanders and 
officials on the spot were unanimous that Darlan was the only Frenchman 
who could rally Northwest Africa to the Allies. Giraud, whose power 
to command French allegiance was already exposed as a myth, had offered 
to work with Darlan when he heard of the German invasion of Unoccupied 
France. Darlan’s authority was proved by the obedience to his “‘cease 
fire” order at Oran, in Morocco, and throughout Algeria. A final and 
formal agreement was therefore signed between Darlan and Eisenhower 
on the same day. In London I thought that Eisenhower’s action was over- 
whelmingly justified on military grounds. On November 14 I sent him 
the following message: “Anything for the battle, but the politics will have 
to be sorted out later on” (“Hinge of Fate,” p. 631). 


“Anything for the battle!” Why, then, be disturbed by a moral 
qualm? Pétain had said that he made peace with Hitler to save the 
French Empire, but this statement was ridiculed by the Allies. It is 
amazing when one thinks of what can be done by the Allies to save lives, 
and what the foe is not permitted to do under any consideration. His 
sins of commission deserve a hanging, but when similar ones are committed 
by the Allies, absolution is tendered, and they forgive themselves for their 
offenses. 

The Darlan affair was one of the sensations of a sensational war, and 
Churchill quickly found out what his people in England thought about 
the business: 


. . . I was grieved to find the success of our immense operation, and the 
victory of Alamein, overshadowed in the minds of many of my best 
friends by what scemed to them a base and squalid deal with one of our 
most bitter enemies. J considered their attitude unreasonable and not 
sufficiently considerate of the severities of the struggle and the lives of 
the troops. As their criticisms became sharper I grew resentful, and also 
somewhat contemptuous of their sense of proportion; but I understood 
what was troubling them and felt it myself (‘Hinge of Fate,” p. 
632). cans 


Further on, in recording this disgraceful episode, he tells us that 
‘passion ran high in England about the Darlan deal.” It affected his 
friends ‘‘poignantly,” and he confesses that “many of those with whom 
I was in closest mental and moral harmony were in extreme distress.” He 
sought refuge in a Secret Session, and he admits that when he rose to 
address the House, he ‘‘began with some severe understatements.” In the 
speech he put the burden of complaint upon Washington, and said: 


The question which we must ask ourselves is not whether we like or 
do not like what is going on, but what are we going to do about it. 
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In war it is not always possible to have everything go exactly as one likes. 
In working with allies it sometimes happens that they develop opinions 
of their own (‘Hinge of Fate,” p. 638).... 


In dealing with the matter of “a peculiar form of French mentality,” 
he told the Commons, ““The Almighty in His infinite wisdom did not see 
fit to create Frenchmen in the image of Englishmen.” The House would 
have been most interested to learn from him what Frenchmen were then 
thinking of their former Allies. 


Loss of Confidence in Churchill 


AN UTTERLY FALSE IMPRESSION will surely be imposed upon American 
readers by Churchill’s description of how he silenced the opposition to his 
policy and brought about a better feeling in the country. It was not 
dificult for him, in a Secret Session, to overcome the opposition, for he 
knew perfectly well that it was only necessary to call for a vote of censure 
to yield a big majority in his favor. He also knew there was no one else 
to undertake the job. 

As for reassuring the people of the country, every by-election that took 
place, from this time on to the end of the war, told him distinctly that 
he was steadily losing support. Only 30 per cent of the registered voters 
were going to the polls, and his candidates, when they were elected, 
suffered severely reduced majorities; in several cases, they were beaten. 
The country was certainly not with him. 

I record in “The Tragedy of Europe” the figures of the by-elections 
which took place before and after the Secret Session. The results do 
not justify Churchill’s claims. In commenting upon the result of these 
elections, editors of newspapers were by no means convinced that the 
country was with the Prime Minister. After the Eddisbury by-election, 
when a Commonwealth candidate was returned, The Times said: ‘“What- 
ever combination of factors contributed to the result, the parties repre- 
sented in the government have been given cause for serious thought.” 

The big drop in the Conservative poll, to say nothing of the defeat 
of Churchill’s candidates, in several cases, convinced me that at a general 
election the Government’s majority would be wiped out. 

For us who are today threatened with a Third World War, increased 
burdens of taxation, and sinister inflation, it is necessary to learn how 
we have been brought to this dreadful pass. Only by surveying the moves 
by which Washington and London blundered into the position of making 
Stalin a world menace shall we learn how our future is now menaced. 
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There are more fears, suspicions, and uncertainties afflicting people today 
than at any time since Pearl Harbor. All our woes abroad, and most of 
our distresses at home, can be traced to the senseless actions of men who 
never once realized the consequences of their personal designs. 

Critics of repute, with no ax to grind, remind us of the Casablanca, 
Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta secret agreements, but these are not all of the 
blunders that were committed, by any means. ‘The Hinge of Fate” is 
a startling revelation of almost innumerable strategems that paved the 
way to the conferences at which we were betrayed by our chiefs. 
Casablanca decisions meant the prolongation of the war, because of the 
unconditional-surrender announcement. Cairo gave false hope to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Teheran was a sordid bargain which assured Stalin of support, 
and convinced him that he would ultimately be the master of Central 
Europe. Yalta capped the climax of all this discreditable business, for 
we learned in August, 1945, that Moscow announced a thirty-year pact 
of friendship with the Chungking Government, with the result that “the 
Red flag was flying over all of Manchuria, Sakhalin, Korea, and two of 
the Kurile Islands.” 

We are now paying for the consequences, and our humiliation is bitter. 
The desire of Roosevelt to “baby Stalin along,” and Churchill’s reluctant 
concurrence with what was done, have now become a problem more terri- 
ble to solve than any that arose in the spring of 1939. 

The worst of it is, there is scarcely any chance that these matters will 
receive the consideration they deserve from the taxpayers. The politicians 
hold us all in a vise, and seemingly they can do just what they like with 
us. Yet, it is rather futile, after all, to pick a politician here or there 
as a scapegoat. The democracies permitted them to do these things, and 
though we are now launched upon campaigns to check the spread of what 
is called Communism, the electors of Great Britain and of the United 
States still have the constitutional power to stop the rapid political de- 


scent to—bankruptcy. 
Port Washington, New York 


*REVIEWe 
“Closing the Ring” 
Mr. Churchill’s Fifth Volume 


By FRANCIS NEILSON 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of Mr. Churchill’s war autobiography has already 
been entered by some of his enthusiastic admirers for classical honors. 
Two fulsome reviews give it unstinted praise, but apart from the acknowl- 
edgments about his courage, industry, and literary capacity, we are not told 
why he deserves it or what particular achievements of policy earn our re- 
spect. Even Robert E. Sherwood, in his review in The New York Times 
of Nov. 25, 1951, says: “I confess that I found the fifth volume, Closing 
the Ring, in some respects less interesting, more contentious and much 
more self-defensive than its predecessors; but it is all Winston Churchill 
and it could therefore be nothing less than great.” 

As a writer, Churchill is a craftsman of ability, but often redundant and 
inclined to overload his sentences with unnecessary adjectives. In this re- 
spect, he fails to follow the style of his early mentors—Burke, Gibbon, and 
Lecky. Still, he has descriptive powers that cannot be denied, and these 
entitle him to be ranked with the best prose writers. But it is not Churchill 
as a writer that concerns us so much as his vocation as a politician. 

I do not know why some of my English friends are surprised at the in- 
discriminate praise the reviewers give to Mr. Churchill’s political works. 
It is not unusual for contemporary writers to laud the triumphs and ignore 
the defeats of popular politicians after their wars. The atmosphere is still 
charged with the prejudice fomented by propaganda, and it is far too soon 
for history to find a profitable market. Anything that tends to undermine, 
or even modify, the popular yarns told during the war gets short shrift 
when a publisher’s reader considers such a volume as a marketable com- 
modity for the bookstalls. 

We shall probably have to wait until our great man is gathered to his 
fathers before the callous investigator deems it worth while to give us the 
whole story of the war, what brought it about, Mr. Churchill’s responsi- 
bility for it, and the shifting policies he followed as Prime Minister. 
There is no reason to think this will not be done, because we know the 
great men of the nineteenth century suffered autopsies which revealed much 
that the public of their time knew nothing about. 

Yet, it would not be difficult for a young student of history to gather now 
sufficient evidence to prove how unreliable popular sentiment is when it 1s 
lavished upon a war lord. In France, in England, and in this country, too, 
men of repute have scorned to be deluded by propaganda and have al- 
ready shown that much of it was utter nonsense, served to the masses for 
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the sole purpose of “winning” a war. Indeed, the record shows that, as 
political ae strategist, and negotiator, Mr. Churchill failed signally at 
Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta. 

Time has dealt a cruel blow to all the exploits he describes, and the 
victory gained by the Western Allies has left a bitter aftermath for those 
who imagined it would bring about an era of peace. To close one ring and, 
by doing so, open another of a wider gap cannot be termed a commendable 
proceeding. A victory that has imposed crushing debts upon the con- 
querors and made Britain, France, and other countries dependent upon the 
American exchequer is worse than Pyrrhic; it is, indeed, disastrous in the 
extreme. For it is not only bankruptcy the wretched victors have to con- 
tend with. They have, on short rations, to arm themselves against the 
menace of a foe who enabled them to win the war, but who is many times 
more powerful than Hitler was; a foe who is, as we are repeatedly told by 
those who should know the facts, a worse threat to Christian civilization 
than the Nazi forces ever were. 

Of course, it must be recognized that a politician’s life is concerned with 
the here and now. There is no past for him, so long as he can gain enco- 
miums in the present. And so for the future, well that task is left entirely 
to Thucydides, Gibbon or Lord Acton. Still, if we take the term “great”’ 
as a challenge, as it is sans to Mr. Churchill by so many reviewers, they 
must not be surprised if we accept it and try to discover what achievements 
of his deserve such a title. 


Some Churchillian Blunders 


PERHAPS WE SHOULD TAKE TIME by the forelock and set down some of his 
many blunders which have completely changed the European scene and 
have sown the seeds of dissension-in the five continents of the world. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Nov. 10, 1942, Churchill said: 


Let me, however, make this clear, in case there should be any mistake about it in any 
quarter; we mean to hold our own. I have not become the King’s first minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. 


Here is a case of self-delusion that is hard to beat. Quite a number of 
caustic critics in recent years have reminded him of this extraordinary state- 
ment. The French have been particularly severe in their criticism of it. 
In Newsweek, Jan. 7, 1952, as Mr. Churchill was nearing our shores for 
conferences with the President, Ernest K. Lindley wrote: 

Ten years ago, the British took the primary military and political responsibility for 
the whole area from Gibraltar east to Singapore. Since then they have given up most of 
their South Asian empire, abdicated their old position in Greece and Turkey, left Palestine, 
and been thrown out of Iran. We have supplanted Britain as the main naval power in 
the Mediterranean. 


In this short paragraph, the writer sums up some of the blunders of his 
policy. He also points out, ‘Britain is not even a party to our mutual se- 
curity pact with Australia and New Zealand.” If this is not a process of 
liquidation, what is it? 
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There is this to be considered when we examine the world disasters that 
have followed Mr. Churchill’s policy: how many people will be interested 
in these revelations? ‘Those of us who devote much time to historical 
investigation know that our clientele is small and without influence. The 
mob that makes a man great during a war is the same one that makes a hero 
out of “a mudded oaf” or a popular idol out of a baseball player. There- 
fore, we cannot do much about it, and we have to stomach the fact that 
mobocracy i is a political system that can turn the world upside down at will. 

We might now consider a point which I dealt with in my article on 
Churchill’s fourth volume (The Hinge of Fate, Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., 
April, 1951, pp. 315-29). It has to do with the fortification of Singapore. 
Captain Russell Grenfell of the Royal Navy has just issued this book, Main 
Fleet to Singapore. The work has not yet reached me, but I have a long 
review of it, written by A. K. Chesterton in Truth (London), Dec. 14, 
1951. Chesterton says: 


. Singapore was fortified so that, in the event of trouble, the main fleet could be moved 
there with the certainty of operating from an impregnable base. We know now how 
“impregnable” the base was. Even so, in conformity with its long-established plan, when 
danger threatened in 1941, the Admiralty was ready with a force which, although not 
nearly as strong as it could have been but for the long years of political misrule, carried 
sufficient weight to challenge Japan’s sea approach to Malaya. Given adequate air sup- 
port, indeed—although the author does not say so—it could also have made the Japanese 
land approach a death trap for divisions deployed south of the Kra Isthmus. That naval 
force was never sent. The naval experts were told by Mr. Churchill that their plan was 
“inherently unsound,” and the Admiralty was ordered, instead, to send the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse to do battle against the naval might of Japan, whjch the Minister 
of Defence could scarcely have rated higher than that of armed sampans. Later, in 
exegetic mood, the architect of this disaster claimed Admiralty support for his contention 
that the role of the ships was not so much to offer battle as to exert a “‘vague menace” 
by playing a game of hide-and-seek among the islands. .. . 


The disaster which followed Mr. Churchill’s policy at Singapore not only 
startled Asia from its dreams; it shattered the prestige of Great Britain. 


Mr. Churchill as Negotiator 


I HAVE JUST FINISHED reading a work entitled Pétaim, Patriot or Traitor? 
(London, Andrew Dakers, 1951), written by Sisley Huddleston, who was 
the Paris correspondent of the London Times. He says: 

In the month of December, 1943, Russia won the war. It was not on the battlefield 
that the fate of the world was decided. It was at Teheran, where after many démarches, 
many cajoleries, many flatterings, the master of the Kremlin consented to meet Churchill 
and Roosevelt, and was rewarded beyond his wildest hopes by his associates. 

Looking back, it is incredible that we should have consented so completely to the de- 
mands of Stalin. The consequences of the Teheran surrender were to fructify later, but 
to-day we can clearly see that the world was made safe for Communism at Teheran 
(op. cit., p. 214). ... 


Coming from this source, this evaluation carries some weight with stu- 
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dents of history in England. But it is one that has been made many times 
since the war ended. Indeed, the lying statements issued by the western 
governments after Teheran and Yalta were exploded soon after they were 
made. But the explosion had no effect, and the reason is well put by 
Huddleston when he says: 


More appalling than follies and errors are lying legends. It would be possible to 
correct mistakes, however damnable, did we possess the courage to acknowledge them. 
We prefer comfortable falsehoods, fatal expedients, purblind propaganda; and we are 
disturbed by testimony which upsets the conventional views (ibid., p. 5). 


Here the author gives reason why each generation seems to be cursed 
with a war whose causes it knows nothing about. This point is corrobo- 
rated tersely by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, who in a broadcast, afterwards 
published in The Listener (London), Nov. 15, 1951, said: 


The study of war has taught me that almost every war was avoidable, and that the 
outbreak was most often produced by statesmen losing their heads, or their patience, and 
putting their opponent in a position where he could not draw back without serious loss 
of “face.” Clumsy efforts to forestall a feared aggression have too often provoked it— 
particularly where politically-inspired moves have jumped beyond strategic possibilities. 


This coming from one of the world’s acknowledged master military 
minds is significant and should give us pause. However, there is another 
lesson for us in this broadcast, which is worth grave consideration. Lid- 
dell Hart continues: 


There have been too many recent examples. Chamberlain’s ‘“tguarantee” to Poland, 
in 1939, a sudden reversal of his policy of appeasement had the obvious effect of combin- 
ing provocation with temptation. No dictator, especially one like Hitler, could be ex- 
pected to submit to such a slap in the faee. At the same time the palpable impossibility 
of Britain giving any effective help to a country so remote as Poland tempted him to show 
the futility of the guarantee. Yet the captured German archives show that Hitler had 
not intended to deal with Poland in 1939, and that he only made up his mind to attack 
her after Chamberlain had made his unfulfillable offer of support. So the guarantee 
merely guaranteed that war would start at the time and in the circumstances most disad- 
vantageous for the western powers. Similarly, MacArthur’s advance beyond the 38th 
Parallel last autumn was the surest way of provoking the Chinese to intervene in the 
Korean conflict—after three months’ hesitation on their part. It is a sad reflection on 
western statesmen that they were carried away by the flush of success to put a brake on 
the continuation of the advance. 


I could quote many more strictures made by English and French writers 
upon Mr. Churchill’s conduct of the war and his prowess as a negotiator. 
Now these are not merely straws that show which way the wind is blowing; 
they are more like chunks of plaster falling from a crumbling statue. Yet, 
the author of all these blunders goes cheerily along, with his back turned 
on the past, as if he had taken no part in them. 

One of the reasons why so many reviewers of this generation imagine 
Winston Churchill is a great man is that in their writings they reveal little 
or no knowledge about his political career before the coming of Hitler. 
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His rise to eminence dates from midsummer, 1939, and with the exception 
of Philip Guedalla’s book, Mr. Churchill (New York, Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1942), I have not seen one written by the latter-day biographers, 
which deals with the real story of his career since he fought the by-election 
at Oldham about the time of the last Boer War. What a destroyer of 
reputations is time! The other day I looked through Guedalla’s book 
again, which, by the way, is one of the most interesting that has been writ- 
ten on Churchill, and I came to the conclusion that if the author were alive 
and had to sit down to the task of rewriting the biography of that gentle- 
man, it would be totally different. 


The Humbug of War Promises 


THE INFORMATION that I am now giving the reader might be of some use 
to future historians, who may be prompted to study the causes of wars and 
write essays upon the subject for reviews that will have a better chance of 
being read by the many than ours have. This background material is nec- 
essary, because so many of the writers of laudatory reviews leave yawning 
gaps of history that should be filled, so that we may understand what has 
led to our present position. 

In a lengthy review of The Times Literary Supplement (London), pub- 
lished in August, 1951, we learn that World War II was fought to free 
Europe from the dominance of Hitler. If that was seriously considered as 
a policy, how is it to be explained that Europe is now in chains? And it 
might be asked, what has been gained by destroying Hitler and Germany 
and making Stalin a colossus, as Jan Smuts called him, that is now a menace 
to the world? A long list of questions of this nature might be made which 
present reviewers ignore but historians of the future will make an effort to 
answer. Politicians are gamblers, but their chips are human souls, and 
the worst of it is, the chips provide the means whereby their masters live. 

Why does not some student, taking honors in history, set to work on a 
revealing book, which would show how leading politicians of the nine- 
teenth century humbugged themselves about war? We might consider a 
few instances that would point the moral. When the pastime of self- 
delusion is practiced by an irresponsible person, no one cares much about 
it unless he does harm to himself, but when a statesman indulges in it, seri- 
ous-minded people have reason to fear the consequences. Pitt, Palmerston, 
Asquith, Grey, Chamberlain, and Roosevelt, of the so-called Western 
Powers, are historic examples of politicians who cultivated notions of gain- 
ing something worth having by wars that ended in disaster. 


History’s Verdict on Pitt 


LET US TAKE the case of William Pitt. Napoleon Bonaparte on Dec. 25, 
1799, sent a letter ‘‘to the King of Great Britain and Ireland,” in which he 
called for peace because he realized “‘the fate of all civilized nations 1s at- 
tached to the termination of a war which involves the whole world.” 

To this the government moved a humble address to His Majesty, reject- 
ing the overtures of Bonaparte, and it prepared “‘for the vigorous prosecu- 
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tion of the war.” This was waged to free Europe from the dominance of 
an upstart consul. Pitt and Canning supported the motion, and they 
firmly believed in a short contest. It took fifteen years to reach Waterloo. 
The government propaganda of that time had much to say about “rights of 
nations” and “‘social order.”’ 

Charles Fox, in the speech that he made upon the address, tore all the 
fine promises of Pitt to ribbons. One passage in that famous oration 
should have been considered by Churchill when he consented to the pro- 
posal of unconditional surrender. It is as follows: 


. . . When there is a question of peace and war between two nations, that government 
feels itself in the wrong which refuses to state with clearness and precision what she 
would consider as a satisfaction and a pledge of peace (Charles James Fox: Speeches Dur- 
ing the French Revolutionary War Period, Everyman, p. 394). 


Poor Poland suffered severely. And Fox pointed out that it was the 
allies of Great Britain who were responsible for the havoc created in that 
land. He asked the House: 


. . . What has there been in the conduct of the French to foreign powers; what in the 
violation of solemn treaties; what in the plunder, devastation, and dismemberment of 
unoffending countries; what in the horrors and murders perpetrated upon the subdued 
victims of their rage in any district which they have overrun, worse than the conduct 
of those three great powers in the miserable, devoted, and trampled-on kingdom of Poland, 
and who have been, or are, our allies in this war for religion, social order, and the rights 
of nations (ibid., p. 396)? ... 


Fox predicted “an interminable war.” 

But what of Pitt? Lord Macaulay’s summing up should be taken as a 
salutary lesson by those who imagine war leads to peace. Who would have 
thought, when Napoleon’s offer of peace was rejected by the British Gov- 
ernment, that war would destroy the reputation of William Pitt? This is 
what Macaulay has to say: 


And this man, whose name, if he had been so fortunate as to die in 1792, would now 
have been associated with peace, with freedom, with philanthropy, with temperate reform, 
with mild and constitutional administration, lived to associate his name with arbitrary 
government, with harsh laws harshly executed, with alien bills, with gagging bills, with 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some political 
agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted against others, and with the most 
costly and most sanguinary wars of modern times. He lived to be held up to obloquy 
as the stern oppressor of England, and the indefatigable disturber of Europe (Macaulay, 
Essays, v. VI, p. 271).... 


Is there one charge in this account that was not committed by the British 
Government during World War II? 

Is it not shocking that the same old drivel can be so often repeated by 
politicians and sway the mobs to put themselves in chains? All the slogans 
that were employed in the two World Wars were used a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Lord Chatham held up to scorn such phrases as the ‘‘common 
cause,” the “balance of power,” the “liberty of Europe,” and he said that 
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they were “without any other means than to exhaust our wealth, consume 
the profits of our trade, and load our posterity with intolerable burdens.” 


The Mistakes of Lord Palmerston 


LorD PALMERSTON, perhaps of all the statesmen of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was an isolationist of unique character. If his ideas of 
foreign policy had been inherited by some of his successors, Europe would 
have been saved from the devastating wars of our time. It is well for us 
to look back, now we have strayed into unknown paths, and try to discover 
where we took the wrong turning. Here is an excerpt from one of his 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons, which may startle many of 
our interventionists: 


I hold with respect to alliances that England is a Power sufficiently strong, sufficiently 
powerful to steer her own course, and not to tie herself as an unnecessary appendage to 
the policy of any other Government. I hold that the real policy of England—apart from 
questions which involve her own particular interests, political or commercial—is to be 
the champion of justice and right, pursuing that course with moderation and prudence, 
not becoming the Quixote of the world, but giving the weight of her moral sanction and 
support wherever she thinks that justice is, and wherever she thinks that wrong has been 
done. . . . It is a narrow policy to suppose that this country or that is to be marked 
out as the eternal ally or the perpetual enemy of England. We have no eternal allies, 
and we have no perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and those 
interests it is our duty to follow (Philip Guedalla, Palmerston, Putnam, 1927, p. 301). 


In another speech he said: 


It seems to me that the true Policy of Europe at present is to say as little and to do 
as little as possible, so as not to stir matters in France beyond their natural and existing 
Turbulence, 2’ to watch events and to be prepared for them (ébid., p. 304). 


In a letter to Lord Lansdowne, he remarks: ‘““We are not the arbiters of 
Europe nor a High Court of Justice to investigate disputes and adjudicate 
upon the Contested Rights.” 

These are fine sentiments and were sound policy for an Island Power. 
But there came a time when he turned his back upon them. The war in 
the Crimea loomed up, and he thought “‘sixty thousand English and French 
troops, with the fleets cooperating, would accomplish the object in six 
weeks after landing, and if this blow were accompanied by successful opera- 
tions in Georgia and Circassia, we might have a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year (zbid., p. 393).” He was wrong. It took nearly one 
hundred weeks to complete the job, and Lord Salisbury afterwards said that 
Great Britain had backed the wrong horse. 

I can remember when sensible people in London believed that the Boers 
could be polished off so quickly that the British troops would eat their 
Christmas dinner the first year in Pretoria. it was Lord Esher, the Chair- 
man of the Defence Committee in England, who said that he did not meet 
a man during the first six months of World War I who did not believe that 
British troops would be in Berlin by Christmas. 

The student will find abundant material of the preposterous notions held 
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by statesmen about war, its duration, and the gains victories will give to 
them. Politics seems to be the only channel of activity in which men cul- 
tivate the art of self-delusion to their own detriment and disastrous conse- 
quences for their people. 

However, it is not all a matter of hoodwinking oneself. There are 
other impositions that accompany this practice. Some of these are: the 
preservation of the administration, party ascendancy, lying journals, and 
stupid diplomatists. All these seem to create an atmosphere in which 
statesmen move and have their being. 


The Inner Workings of War-making 

THERE HAS RECENTLY BEEN PUBLISHED a book by George F. Kennan, 
who is to be our Ambassador to Moscow. It is entitled American Diplo- 
macy (University of Chicago Press, 1951), and I would advise students to 
read the first two lectures in it: “The War With Spain,” and ‘Mr. Hippes- 
ley and the Open Door.” Mr. Kennan, in these essays, points out, with a 
sure touch, the wide difference between policy and practice. He admits it 
is difficult to get at the truth of these disastrous affairs. He asks why cer- 
tain things were done in May, 1898 and admits ‘that down to the present 
day we do not know the full answer to this question.” Then he tells us 
what he has found out about it: 


. . » We know that Theodore Roosevelt, who was then the young Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, had long felt that we ought to take the Philippines; that he wangled Dewey’s 
appointment to the command of the Asiatic fleet; that both he and Dewey wanted war; 
and that he had some sort of a prior understanding with Dewey to the effect that Dewey 
would attack Manila, regardless of the circumstances of the origin or the purpose of the 
war. We know that President McKinley, in defending Dewey’s action at a later date, 
showed a very poor understanding of what was really involved and professed to believe 
a number of strategic premises that simply were not true. McKinley indicated that he 
had no thought of taking the Philippines at the time of the Battle of Manila and that 
Dewey’s action was designed only to destroy the Spanish fleet and eliminate it as a factor 
in the war. But, if this is true, we are still mystified as to why McKinley authorized 
the sending of any army of occupation to the islands within a few days of Dewey’s vic- 


tory (op. cit., pp. 13-14). ... 


We sometimes forget that our political leaders are merely men, and their 
actions in public service incline some thinkers to the belief that they are 
certainly born in original sin. It really does seem, on examination, that 
they follow the advice of Henry IV to his son about the usefulness of war 
for uncertain rulers, for he had a purpose: 


To lead out many to the Holy Land, 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels; that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 
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When the prince ascended the throne, he took his father’s advice and 
conquered the French at Agincourt, but within fifty years, England had 
lost Normandy and Guienne. Then came the first battle of St. Albans 
and the Wars of the Roses. 

The authority of experience goes for naught, for the span of life of man 
is far too short for the cutivation of wisdom, and when one considers that 
war always takes the best of the youth, it should not be expected that the 
memory of the conflict and its causes will endure. Moreover, the system 
of education rises like a barrier against this form of knowledge being 
taught to the youths who were not of military age when the struggle raged. 
There are far too many influential people averse to the truth leaking out. 
Ignorance breeds apathy, and where there is no protest there is no reform. 
The deadly work of lying propaganda numbs the intelligence of the masses 
and leaves them powerless in the grip of politicians. 


Promises Unfulfilled 


THE PROMISES of a new world that are made during the conflict, a better 
and brighter civilization, and a restoration of rights are never fulfilled. 
Think of Winston Churchill’s vision of what the peace would bring! As 
early as Jan. 21, 1940, he said: 


The day will come when the joy bells will ring again throughout Europe and when 
victorious nations, masters not only of their foes but of themselves, will plan and build 
in justice, in tradition and in freedom a house of many mansions where there will be 
room for all. 


It seems incredible that a man who went through the First World War, 
and had the experience of its consequences, should indulge in such fancies. 
Who hears the ‘‘joy bells,” and where are the ‘“‘mansions?’’ Let us con- 
sider the view of an anti- German, Henry Massis, who wrote be Defense 
of the West, a book translated into many European languages. Massis is 
a French historian and publicist of repute. He says: 


No one can dispute that during these last three years the Germans have touched rock 
bottom in misery and distress. They can be seen passing through their skeleton cities 
among their gutted houses, in their countryside reduced to rubble, almost visibly in dis- 
solution, as though they had never had a place in history. It should be remembered, 
however, that a people in a state of dissolution is not likely to be tranquil. As they 
decompose, German ideas and conditions have both time and opportunity to form in 
Europe, and even in Germany itself, a highly explosive compound. These towns so 
utterly destroyed that they can never be raised again, these ruins which stand like a 
signature of suffering and a permanent incitement to hatred, are not without social and 
political consequences (written in 1948, for The English Review Magazine, October, 1949, 
“The Eternal German Problem,” p. 231). . 


Instead of joy bells, hatred; instead of mansions, rubble; and the worst 
of it is, from the ruins, phoenix-like there may come a recrudescence of 
Nazi ideals or something worse. Yet, the strangest part of it all is that 
that section of the Germany Massis detests is considered necessary by the 
Western Powers to save them from Communism. Instead of pursuing 
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justice and freedom, peace and amity, America is finding the money to arm 
the Western Powers to save themselves from Stalin. 

Was there ever such a preposterous end to a war? It would take a 
Voltaire or a Jonathan Swift to make us see the utter mockery of it all. 
Surely the fact that the people of Western Europe are to a very great extent 
dependent upon the largesse of the United States for survival is bitter 
enough commentary for the dullest mind. 


Our “‘Great’? Leaders 


How ANYONE CONNECTED with this disaster can be called “‘great’”’ beats 
my understanding. The word has been overworked for fifty years by in- 
discriminating scribes. Formerly it was used with caution and applied to 
persons and events of singular importance. ‘Today it is given to men who, 
and affairs that, are headliners, and one can easily make a long list of 
people who in recent years have been called great, who have no future in 
which the seal of posterity will mark their worthy achievements. Think of 
the different fields of thought and activity in which men earn the title 
“great” and compare our aspirants with King Alfred, Charlemagne, Napo- 
leon, DaVinci, Michelangelo, Bismarck, Jefferson and Lincoln, and then go 
search for the giants of the gadget age. 

In his book, Great Contemporaries, a work published in 1937, Churchill 
said of Hitler’s achievements: ‘‘Whatever else may be thought about these 
exploits, they are certainly among the most remarkable in the whole history 
of the world (p. 226).” An in Step by Step he wrote: “If our country 
were defeated I hope we should find a champion as indomitable to restore 
our courage and lead us back to our place among the nations (p. 144).” 

His pre-war admiration of the F#hrer is in strange contrast to the 
opinion held of the Nazi leader today, and it is a bit puzzling for the man 
of ordinary intelligence to imagine why the Western Allies are now seek- 
ing that part of Germany, not occupied by Russia, to join them in a de- 
fense against Communism. There was a time when Mr. Churchill recog- 
nized the greatness of the German people, and he paid lavish compliments 
to what they had done for Europe. But he was not alone in this. Dis- 
raeli, Salisbury, Chamberlain, aa other British statesmen praised Bismarck 
for keeping the peace of Europe. A student can find all this in the diplo- 
matic documents (Bésmarck’s Relations with England, Harper Brothers, 
1928). 

Therefore, we must conclude that the term “‘great’’ as it is used today is 
merely a title of the moment. It is not conferred as a patent of nobility. 
Indeed, anybody is at liberty to use it. When Roosevelt died, a United 
States Senator, on hearing the news, cried, “Oh, God! He was the greatest 
man in all the world.” 

Six or seven months after Neville Chamberlain resigned and Churchill 
became Prime Minister, Lord Winterton called “for another Lloyd George 
to lead the home front,’’ who, in reply to a question as to whether he would 
join the government, said: ““Would you, if you were I, sit beside men who 
are responsible for the condition we are in?” 

He could not be persuaded to take office. He had denounced the policy 
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of Baldwin and Chamberlain and demanded that something should be done 
to break “the circle of death.’ 

Many politicians rush in where angels fear to tread, and the wrack they 
cause denotes the thoughtlessness of their actions. It is when we read such 
a work as La Cohue de 1940 by Léon Degrelle (Lausanne, Robert Crausaz, 
1950), the Rexist leader in Belgium, that we learn with amazement how 
little we have known about the inner workings that preceded the strife. 
Degrelle produces the documents of the diplomatic transactions that passed 
between Belgium and England and France concerning the position to be 
taken in case of war. 

The King asked both powers if they were prepared to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of his State and its colonial empire. France agreed, but England 
was not in a position to reply, and the reason was that the British Foreign 
Minister, Halifax, had through Nevile Henderson, Ambassador at Berlin, 
made a proposal on the colonial question to Hitler that, if there were a war, 
the Congo would be divided between Germany and England. 

While waiting for a definite reply to the question of the Belgian Congo, 
King Leopold opened the frontier for the British and the French troops to 
enter. The passage onto Belgian soil was open for thirty hours. The 
French took advantage of it, but as there was no reply to satisfy the King 
about the colonies, he annulled the order and, after the French withdrew, 
closed the frontier again. 

The opportunities lost by British and French blunders are fairly well 
known now to those who take the trouble to read the documents. But who 
cares, among the masses that make governments, what took place to cause 
the havoc? It is a disheartening business, this search for the truth which 
seems always to recede farther and farther away from the most diligent 
student. It is not in Mr. Churchill's ponderous tomes about the war that 
the inner workings of the system will be revealed. 

The one episode that stands out as a test of a man’s greatness is that 
concerning the surrender of the Belgian troops. British, French and Bel- 
gian writers have dealt with this, but in the English magazine, World 
Review, Liddell Hart, in an article, “The Tragedy of Leopold’ (Sept., 
1951), gives the facts: 


Lord Keyes stated that the British commander, Lord Gort, made up his mind as early 
as 19 May to withdraw to the sea. Next day, at the French behest, Churchill ordered 
Gort to try to break out southward, which meant abandoning the Belgians. Keyes de- 
clared that he was ashamed to tell the Belgians that ‘tthe B.E.F. intends to desert them 
yet,” and Gort remarked to Keyes; ‘Do the Belgians think us awful dirty dogs?” On 
the 21st Keyes spoke to Churchill on the telephone: “I did my utmost to make him under- 
stand the gravity of the position. He would not listen. . . .” Four days later the Belgian 
Cabinet took refuge abroad—and according to Keyes, they had been urging the King to 
follow this course since the 15th. But he refused to accompany them, saying that he 
could not abandon his soldiers and people. On the 27th Churchill sent a telegram urging 
that Leopold should escape ‘“tby aeroplane before too late,” while the Belgian troops tried 
to hold out. As Churchill privately admitted at the time, in a note to Gort: “We are 
asking them to sacrifice themselves for us.” The message did not reach Leopold until 
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after he had asked the Germans for a “‘cease-fire” on behalf of his exhausted troops and 
people. But in any case he had resolved not to abandon them. 


The lie started by Paul Reynaud and echoed by Churchill was followed 
by a train of fearful consequences. Surely it is now time for a great man 
to confess his error. 

It is fatal for the student to practice a form of isolationism, so far as 
knowledge is concerned. He ought to seek information in every channel 
that is open to him. If he does not seek it, he will have only a super- 
ficial notion of what it has all been about. Moreover, the legends that 
have been woven by politicians and their broadcasters must be exposed for 
what they are worth before a history of these disasters can be written. 


Port Washington, N. Y. 


eREVIEWSe 


Triumph and Tragedy 
Mr. Churchill’s Last Volume 


By Francis NEILSON 


Ir WOULD BE a serious handicap to the understanding of the reader of 
Triumph and Tragedy, were he to fall a victim to the wiles of the protago- 
nist. He should remember the declaration the author made in the preface 
of the first volume: “I do not describe it as history, for that belongs to 


1 Nevertheless, the student who pores over the pages 


another generation.” 
of this last volume will search in it for some material upon which a his- 
tory of the Second World War may be based. It would be a fruitless 
effort to read it merely from the viewpoint of a partisan, or to regard it 
only as an adventure in warfare told by an author who participated in the 
conflict. The attitude of one who devotes time to a study of this work 
will be that of a scientist, calmly examining the evidence he gathers, which 
may help to solve the problem he has in hand. 

Few will envy the tasks of the historian of ‘‘another generation” who 
will set out to discover “what happened; and why it happened.” In such 
an undertaking, Triumph and Tragedy, with all its directives, documents, 
notes, and letters, will be regarded as the story of one who was responsible, 
with the political leaders of his allies, for the conduct of the war. 

Churchill is no Caesar. What historian, indeed, could imagine the 
Prime Minister writing the seventh book of The Gallic War, which for 
unadorned descriptive power has few to equal it? Here is a passage worth 
considering: 

. . . The troops were furious that the enemy were able to endure the sight 
of themselves at so brief an interval, and demanded the signal for action. 
But Caesar pointed out what great loss, in the death of so many gallant 
men, a victory must necessarily cost, and said that, when we saw them 
resolved to refuse no risk that might win him renown, he deserved to be 
condemned for the uttermost injustice if he did not count their life dearer 
than his own welfare. Having thus pacified the troops, he led them back 


1 The Gathering Storm, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1948, p. iv. 
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to camp the same day, and began to set in order everything else required 
for the siege of the town.” 


And so intent is the Roman writer upon his story that the reader often 
forgets Cacsar is general and author, too. It is otherwise with Churchill, 
the scribe, for he is always present as Prime Minister, general, admiral and 
recorder. He controls all forces, political and warlike, and moves them 
at will. No one ever assumed such tasks as he undertook, day and night, 
never sparing himself even in the hours of the gloom of defeat. His in- 
defatigable energy was equaled only by his confidence in himself. 


Churchill’s Single-minded Aim 
CHURCHILL HAD BUT ONE AIM; only one desire. In The Grand Alliance 
he states, “I have only one purpose, the destruction of Hitler, and my life 
It is his life that is to be satisfied. England? 
Europe? Are they merely the arenas that provide the accessories of the 
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is much simplified thereby. 


conflict? His life is to be “simplified” by throwing the world into chaos 
again. His purpose is the destruction of one man; and the last chance to 
maintain the culture of a thousand years must be abandoned because a 
politician’s life is to be ‘“‘simplified.”” Well may a British Cassius cry, 
‘Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed?” 

The man whom he would destroy for his own satisfaction is the person 
(or one like him) who would do much for England. In Step by Step, 
Churchill wrote, “If our country were defeated I hope we should find a 
champion as indomitable to restore our courage and lead us back to our 


+ That was the way our author regarded Hitler 


place among the nations.” 
before the pledge was given to Poland. Alone, without office, when he 
wrote the letters to himself in September, 1937, he admired all Hitler had 
done. The Fihrer’s system was not condemned. Indeed, there is not a 
line protesting against totalitarianism in any of these letters; and in his 
biographical vignette on Hitler in Great Contemporaries, he gives to the 
German leader praise for his achievement such as no foreign statesman 
ever received from an Englisman. 

Yet, in this laudatory appreciation, he must hedge, and make his esti- 
mate dependent on some happening in the future. His first paragraph 


is as follows: 


It is net possible to form a just judgment of a public figure who has 
attained the enormous dimensions of Adolf Hitler until his life work as a 


“Op. cit., trans. by H. J. Edwards, Loeb Classical Library, New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Bk. VII, p. 407. 

3 Op. cit., Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950, p. 370. 

1 Op. cit., New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939, p. 144. 
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whole is before us. Although no subsequent political action can condone 
wrong deeds, history is replete with examples of men who have risen to 
power by employing stern, grim, and even frightful methods, but who, 
nevertheless, when their life is revealed as a whole, have been regarded as 
great figures whose lives have enriched the story of mankind. So may it 
be with Hitler.” 


This is to the point and fits exactly the pronouncement of Lord Acton: 


We cannot form a judgment until we know the worst of the cause to 
be tried. From the time when the biographical element becomes distinct, 
for the last five hundred years, there is this constant result, that fewer 
characters bear the searchlight; and it may generally be affirmed of ruling 
and leading spirits that, the better we know them, the worse they appear." 

“Power corrupts,” is the great historian’s decision. But in this case we 
have a strange problem to solve: Why was Hitler to be destroyed, and 
when did Churchill decide to destroy him? This is a matter of vast his- 
torical importance, for it concerns the state of Churchill’s mind during 
the period when he lauded the achievements of Hitler. There is, moreover, 
another question an Acton of “another generation” will ask: When did 
Churchill conceive the notion that, if he became Prime Minister, he and 
Roosevelt would rule the world? Could that be done while Hitler lived? 
And what of Stalin? Was such a world possible for Roosevelt and 
Churchill while Stalin ruled Russia? 


Churchill’s Political Unreliability 

IT WOULD REQUIRE an expert psychiatrist to make a clinical analysis of 
the amazing vagaries of Churchill’s mind. His shift from one position 
to another is revealed in all his works upon the wars since he went to the 
Admiralty in 1911. He is both for and against; and he gives no reason 
why he should alter his opinion. His critics have pointed out, ever since 
he was a young journalist, that his mind moved according to the oppor- 
tunity of advancing himself. Now, in the last volume there are many 
instances of this peculiar twist and, as a well-known naval expert who 
has studied Triumph and Tragedy wrote to me, the volume is a testimony 
of his political unreliability. 

I came to this conclusion myself before I read the letter from my friend 
in England. However, it will be no easy task for the ordinary reader, if 
he has the courage to go through Triumph and Tragedy, to notice these 
changing moods. It might be said that the final volume of his story of 
the wars reveals the same defects of character that were so adversely criti- 


5 Great Contemporaries, New York, Putnam’s, 1937, p. 225. 
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cized in his early years. Is it possible for the reviewers of today to appre- 
ciate all this? Not one I have read shows that he is acquainted with the 
unstable career of the man who is being praised. All the books about 
himself that Churchill wrote in his early years lay bare with astonishing 
candor the defects that met with such severe criticism. In A Roving 
Commission he strips himself naked to the world, with unblushing frank- 
ness; and unless this Churchill, as he presents himself, is understood, an 
estimate cannot be put upon the work he performed as a power politician. 


Aggression as a Plan and Act 


EVER SINCE THE NUREMBERG TRIALS, the term aggression has been sub- 
mitted to examination, for the purpose of finding a definition that would 
satisfy lawyers and moralists—a well-nigh impossible task. The real issue 
is: Does aggression begin with a plan or an act? Few would reply: Both! 
Yet, it is hard to think of an act of war that is not planned. 

The American invasion of Morocco in November, 1942 had no justi- 
fication whatever. To argue that it was taken in retaliation for the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor is sheer subterfuge. Italy and Germany 
were allies of Japan, it is true, but Morocco at that time was under the 
tutelage of France and Spain. The native peoples were mere pawns of 
these superior powers, both of whom had been aggressors who were pledged 
to preserve the integrity of the State under the provisions of the Act of 
Algeciras. Strangely enough, the United States was also a signatory to 
this treaty. No offense against the United States had been given by France 
or Spain, and America had no territorial interest in the Mediterranean. It 
was aggression—in plan and in act—in its most invidious form; and what 
made it worse was the hollow pretext of saving lives, and helping civiliza- 
tion to survive. 

During the First World War, we did not hear much about definitions 
of aggression. From the day when the first shot was fired—no matter who 
pulled the trigger—the propaganda named a culprit for the disturbance 
of the peace. A sentence was passed upon the Kaiser, and before the war 
came to an end, Great Britain decided that he should be hanged. How- 
ever, he escaped into Holland, where he died peacefully. 

It was quite a different matter in the Second World War. Aggression 
became so common to all the belligerents that even the man in the street 
talked about it. For Hitler had introduced a new form of aggression, 
which somewhat bewildered the British purists. By taking the Rhineland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria without firing a shot, he had completely upset 
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all notions of the necessity of violent invasion held by Foreign Offices. 
However, when he attacked Poland, it was done according to tradition. 
Then aggression took its ordinary course. Russia invaded Poland and 
Bucovina; Great Britain went into Norway; America took Iceland and 
Greenland; and all during the war, aggression spread like an epidemic. 

Our quarrel was with Japan, but it began long before Pearl Harbor. 
As early as September, 1940, when we placed an embargo on scrap-iron, 
we gave notice to Japan that we were no longer on a peace-time footing 
with her. This act was a blunder of terrible consequence. I wrote in The 
Tragedy of Europe, September 28, 1940: “The embargo on scrap-iron was 
a tactical error and gave the Axis Powers the opportunity they had bzen 
looking for to clinch a military and naval pact with Japan.”* 

What followed in Polynesia after Pearl Harbor was mainly attributable 
to the stupidity of Hull, the unwitting tool of Communists in the State 
Department. For every aggression of the enemy, we went one better, and 
for every diplomatic threat to the Axis, we countered by “‘tenting to the 
quick” its war-lords. If acts of aggression have degrees of detestability, 
we contributed our share by using solemn democratic maxims and Biblical 
texts for the purpose of slaughtering to save lives. Referring to the deci- 
sion reached at Dumbarton Oaks, Churchill says: ‘‘The discretion of the 
Council was unfettered by definitions of ‘aggression’ and rules about when 
force could be used and when sanctions could be applied.”® 

Somehow the notion has been cultivated that, when aggression is com- 
mitted by peace-loving people, the act is hallowed, for civilization must be 
preserved; but when the enemy is guilty of aggression, it is branded as a 
satanic crime. ‘‘Curiouser and curiouser,” Alice would exclaim. 

Aggression is aggression, no matter who resorts to it. But deadly as the 
practice is, the methods of procedure used to create the tension, when it 
becomes an actual force, are so despicable that only modern statesmen have 
succeeded in cloaking them in spotless robes. Before this century, poli- 
ticians of the various schools shrank from such courses and never stooped 
so low as to sanctify their diplomatic blunders and the havoc of their wars. 


Aggression in Pagan Times 
IN AN ESSAY of unusual interest, Sidney Smith, Schweich lecturer and 
former Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
of the British Museum, has something to tell us about aggression in pagan 


* Op. cit., Appleton, Wis., C. C. Nelson Publ. Co., 1940, Vol. I, p. 629. 
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times. The title of the essay, ““The Ship Tyre,” refers to the passages in 
Ezekiel xxvu about ship and shipping. He says: 


Eastern States did not undertake wars without justification. The As- 
syrians, badly slandered by Byron, and now commonly cited in clichés as 
typical Oriental aggressors, were punctilious in finding some cause for war. 
So were the Babylonians. The immediate cause of wars between great 
powers was nearly always interference in territory one power claimed as 
subject, or assistance given to some enemy... .” 


This should give us an idea of the progress made by Christian peoples in 
settling their economic and political disputes with their neighbors. Still, 
it is not yet determined by our moralists whether aggression is ever justi- 
fiable. There is a point about Dr. Smith’s statement which concerns me 
deeply. What was the nature of the propaganda disseminated by these 
pagans when aggression became necessary? Did they tell their people the 
truth and leave it at that? What could they do without the servile broad- 
caster and the newspaper? How different it must have been for the 
heathen! With us, when our “ship” of aggression is to be launched, it 
slips into troubled waters on the ways of mendacity. 

Churchill had created for himself troubles enough before Eisenhower 
landed in Africa. Now they increased, for trouble bred trouble, and the 
new ones called for a Herculean wit as great or greater than that exercised 
by the son of Alcmena, whose labors were none of his own making. The 
pagan took his troubles one by one. Churchill’s were all over the world, 
and he made attempts to deal with the lot. The crow-line from Casablanca 
east to Singapore runs over a territory so great and wide that Hercules 
would have quailed before the task to which Churchill was committed. 
And to be wedged in between the diverse interests of the White House 
and the Kremlin was a misfortune no other champion of civilization ever 
experienced. 

The average reader may miss the crucial matter of Triumph and Tragedy, 
for the chronology is not as true as it should be. How it could be other- 
wise is difficult to say, because of the multitudinous operations with which 
the author deals. The wonder of his work is that he covers a field so vast, 
in which changes of strategic conditions take place rapidly. Still, it is 
Russia and her objective that dominate the struggle after the American 
invasion of Africa. Moreover, the retreat of Hitler’s forces from Russia 
threatened disaster for the Western Allies, should the westward advance 
of Stalin’s armies penetrate beyond the Vistula. In September, 1944, Field- 
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Marshal Smuts telegraphed to Churchill about the grave dilemma into 
which they were drifting: 

The crisis arising from the deadlock with Russia in World Organisation 
talks fills me with deep concern, and in any case comes at a most unfor- 
tunate moment before the final end of the war. In this, as in other cases, 
we are, I fear, being hurried at breakneck pace into momentous decisions. 
Telecommunications, international aviation, etc., all tell the same tale... .° 

Divergence of Opinion on Strategy 

EARLY IN THIS FINAL VOLUME we find Churchill lamenting upon the 
cruel trick fate has played upon him, when the ally he had ‘‘aimed at” and 
“worked for” got into direct action in the Mediterranean theater. He dis- 
covered that the American soldiers had ideas of their own as to where and 
how they should proceed with the business of war. He had given no 
thought to this matter. Referring to the advance of Russian armies in 
Poland and the Balkans and Alexander’s campaign in Italy he says: 

. . . Decisions had now to be taken about our next move in the Mediter- 


ranean, and it must be recorded with regret that these occasioned the first 
important divergence on high strategy between ourselves and our American 


friends."? 

At Teheran, in November, 1943, the strategy of the campaigns was 
decided, but the unforeseeable could not be divined. After that, and after 
Eisenhower’s landing in Africa, so many surprising changes had taken 
place in the Mediterranean that much of the plan formulated at Teheran 
had to be abandoned. Stalin had his own affairs to attend to and, more- 
over, he had no ally, cheek by jowl, to question his way of going to work 
to attain his object. 

It was different with Churchill, for now that he had his desire—Ameri- 
can troops fighting with the British—Roosevelt appeared upon the scene 
in a new role. As Commander in Chief of the United States Army, he 
questioned the wisdom of plans shaped at Teheran. Churchill telegraphed 
to him June 28, 1944: 

The deadlock between our Chiefs of Staff raises most serious issues. Our 
first wish is to help General Eisenhower in the most speedy and effective 
manner. But we do not think this necessarily involves the complete ruin 
of all our great affairs in the Mediterranean, and we take it hard that this 
should be demanded of us. . . .!” 

Roosevelt with his mind fixed upon the votes of peoples who hailed from 
several European countries replied: 

10 Triumph and Tragedy, p. 210. 
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I cannot agree to the employment of United States troops against Istria 
and into the Balkans, nor can I see the French agreeing to such use of 
French troops. . . . For purely political reasons over here, I should never 
survive even a slight setback in “Overlord” if it were known that fairly 
large forces had been diverted to the Balkans.‘* (Churchill’s italics) 

Still, Churchill cannot be blamed for not understanding Roosevelt’s 
domestic political strategy. How was he to know there were, in the 
entourage at the White House, advisers who were more concerned about 
the success of Stalin’s armies than the fate of those of the other allies? 

But Churchill’s notions about the Balkans were fostered without con- 

sideration of Russia’s determination, dating from long before the First 
World War, to dominate the peninsula under Slavic rule. Would Churchill 
thwart the design of his ally? He never seemed to realize that the “under- 
belly” of that stretch of country was under Russian protection. He tele- 
graphed to Roosevelt, May 31, 1944: 
. . . We do not of course wish to carve up the Balkans into spheres of 
influence, and in agreeing to the arrangement we should make it clear that 
it applied only to war conditions and did not affect the rights and respon- 
sibilities which each of the Great Powers will have to exercise at the peace 
settlement and afterwards in regard to the whole of Europe. . . .** 

He was disappointed with the reply of the President, and in his next 

message to the White House he said: 
. . . Action is paralysed if everybody is to consult everybody else about 
everything before it is taken. .. . Why is all this effective direction to be 
broken up into a committee of mediocre officials such as we are littering 
about the world? Why can you and I not keep this in our own hands, 
considering how we see eye to eye about so much of it??® 

The policy of Roosevelt during this debate, while the troops suffered in 
victory and defeat, was to “‘baby” Stalin along until the end of the war. 
The “babying” process lodged only in the minds of the President and _his 
advisers, for they were as ignorant of Russian policy in Poland and the 
Balkans as any cadet at West Point or Annapolis. So was it with the 
Vansittarts and the Edens. They, too, forgot the secret treaties of World 
War I. Indeed, the position for Britain, when Hitler struck at Russia, was 
so grave that Churchill and his cabinet would have welcomed the devil 
himself as an ally. Churchill declares in The Grand Alliance, “If Hitler 
invaded Hell I would make at least a favorable reference to the Devil in 
the House of Commons.”?® 

13 Ibid., p. 65. 
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Any expedient, no matter how untouchable it may have been, was to be 
welcomed, so long as it was an adjunct to his aim and helped to simplify 
his life. ‘‘To wade through slaughter to a throne,” with the aid of Stalin, 
was a serious lapse of judgment, for he had condemned Bolshevism as “‘a 
disease.” ‘It is not a creed, it is a pestilence,” he wrote, but the idea never 
struck him that the pestilence was at work in Britain and would eventually 
defeat his purpose of ruling the world. It was beyond his comprehension 
to envisage the future. He did not even guess how the pestilence had 
spread through the departments in Washington and how Roosevelt him- 
self declined to isolate his afflicted advisers. 

At one time he asked the Labor party, “Would you have us shake hands 
with murder?” Then Bolshevism was ‘‘a disease.”’ Later on, when ‘‘the 
disease”’ was an ally, Churchill said in a toast at a banquet in Moscow: 

It is no exaggeration or compliment of a florid kind when I say that we 
regard Marshal Stalin’s life as most precious to the hopes and hearts of 
all of us... . I walk through this world with greater courage and hope 
when I find myself in a relation of friendship and intimacy with this great 
man, whose fame has gone out not only over all Russia, but the world.'* 

‘To what base uses we may return,” when the desire for power degrades 
our minds. Power knows no ally, it must act alone. Alexander, Caesar, 
Barbarossa, and Bonaparte all were lone men, accountable to no cabinet, 
no ally, and yet their work was undone and has passed into the oblivion of 
historical tomes. 

imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

The Frustration of Churchill’s Policies 

CHURCHILL’S CRAVING for power came to naught. His allies had interests 
of their own. Each had a different objective, each was governed largely 
by the condition of his own State. Under these circumstances, among 
many other conflicting issues, how could Churchill imagine he had power 
to control Roosevelt and Stalin? Alas, the power of Britain in world 
politics vanished when she made the entente with France in 1904, and ever 
since then, her leaders have not known “‘the thriving days of peace” once 
enjoyed by Gladstone, Disraeli and Salisbury. England, then, felt safe in 
her isolation, with not an enemy in Europe. 

This last volume is a revelation of Churchill’s powerless position to avert 
a European catastrophe. To destroy Hitler, to make Stalin commander 
of the east, from the Elbe to the Sea of Japan, was a disaster of vast political 
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magnitude. To crush the only man who might destroy Stalin was as great 
a political crime as to pledge aid to Poland when it could not be given. 
Well might Hanson Baldwin and other military experts and correspondents 
conclude that the proper policy for the good of Europe was to let Hitler 
and Stalin fight it out between themselves and destroy each other. This 
idea could not be considered when the chance arose to adopt it (after the 
fall of France) because Churchill’s life had to be “simplified.” Another 
reason for the failure to adopt this policy was that the propaganda ran 
counter to any such proceeding, just as it did in World War I, according 
to Lloyd George. 

In the summer of 1944 he was confronted by the spread of ‘“‘the disease” 
and began to realize that he had unwittingly raised and supported a Frank- 
enstein more terrible than ever Hitler was. One critic (I think it was 
Max Eastman) at that time compared the two dictators and said for 
atrocity, greed, and diabolical design Hitler was ‘ta piker’? compared to 
Stalin. Smuts was aware of the menace and he counseled Churchill about 
“the danger of the greater issue now looming up.” From the Cape, he 
wrote: 

From now on it would be wise to keep a very close eye on all matters 


bearing on the future settlement of Europe. This is the crucial issue on 
which the future of the world for generations will depend."® 


To this Churchill remarked: 


I have been taxed in the years since the war with pressing after Teheran, 
and particularly during these weeks under review, for a large-scale Allied 
invasion of the Balkans in defiance of American thinking on the grand 
strategy of the war.'® 

How was it possible to invade the Balkans without conflict with Russia? 
And how was American consent to be obtained to such a move, when 
Roosevelt’s privy council was working day and night to help Stalin? 

It is inconceivable how any European statesman, in the summer of 1944, 
could delude himself by imagining an invasion of the Balkans was a mili- 
tary possibility. All other issues dwindled to insignificant proportions 
when Russia crossed the Vistula. 


Churchill’s Part in Russian Occupation of Berlin 
SINCE THE “PEACE OF PotspAM” Churchill has made several attempts to 
shirk responsibility for Russia’s position on the Elbe, and in Triumph and 
Tragedy, he devotes much space to the story about the division of areas 
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in Germany to be occupied by the Allies when the war ended. He says: 


. . . The occupation of Germany by the principal Allies had long been 
studied. In the summer of 1943 a Cabinet Committee which I had set up 
under Mr. Attlee, in agreement with the Chiefs of Staff, recommended that 
the whole country should be occupied if Germany was to be effectively 
disarmed, and that our forces should be disposed in three main zones of 
roughly equal size, the British in the northwest, the Americans in the south 
and southwest, and the Russians in an eastern zone. Berlin should be a 
separate joint zone, occupied by each of the three major Allies. . . . Like 
many praiseworthy efforts to make plans for the future, they lay upon the 
shelves while the war crashed on. In those days a common opinion about 
Russia was that she would not continue the war once she had regained her 
frontiers, and that when the time came the Western Allies might well have 
to try to persuade her not to relax her efforts. The question of the Russian 
zone of occupation in Germany therefore did not bulk in our thoughts or 
in Anglo-American discussions, nor was it raised by any of the leaders at 
Teheran.”? (italics mine) 


In a map (dated September, 1944) on p. 509 of Triumph and Tragedy, 
the Russian line of occupation runs from Libeck through Wittenberg, 
then a few miles east of Kassel to a point a little west of Karlsbad. All 
the land from Berlin to a point near Brunswick is included in the Russian 
area of occupation. 

Churchill’s reconsidered account of the muddle about the Russian zone 
contains much wishful thinking, and it is plain with the map before us 
that he is indulging in his habit of explaining by hindsight. There are 
several contradictory passages in the report, which arise from reflection 
on what did happen. He saw things in quite a different light when he 
wrote Trium ph and Tragedy; and it is after much thought upon the change 
of opinion about events that he confuses past and present. But why so 
much explanation about this problem, when it was agreed at Teheran, 
according to Washington opinion, that Russia should occupy Berlin? 

The conclusion of the long explanation is as follows: 

The two months that had passed since then had seen tremendous changes 
cutting to the very roots of thought. Hitler’s Germany was doomed and 
he himself about to perish. The Russians were fighting in Berlin. Vienna 
and most of Austria was in their hands. The whole relationship of Russia 
with the Western Allies was in flux. Every question about the future was 
unsettled between us. The agreements and understandings at Yalta, such 
as they were, had already been broken or brushed aside by the triumphant 


Kremlin. New perils, perhaps as terrible as those we had surmounted, 
loomed and glared upon the torn and harassed world.”' 
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Even at that time (April, 1945) there was no “perhaps” about the perils. 
They were recl, and many commentators with the armies mentioned them. 
There was not only Russia endangering his objective, but her advance to 
the west meant creating the chaos in which over a hundred million people 
would be ripe for Stalin’s doctrine. Also, the peril he neglected to en- 
visage was one that concerned his own country: the probability of an 
electoral revolution that would undermine the establishment of her posi- 
tion as a continental power and break the tradition of her economic and 
industrial law. 

Not the least of the perils was the supremacy of America in the western 
world, and the changes in thought and life which her armies of occupation 
would impose upon what was left of the culture of Europe. There were 
perils enough, but Churchill’s life had to be “simplified.” One peril he 
did not foresee was the hatred being stirred up in the breasts of Europeans 
against the saviors of civilization. 

He was alarmed so deeply in April that he telegraphed to Eden in Wash- 
ington: 

This is for your eyes alone. It would seem that the Western Allies are 
not immediately in a position to force their way into Berlin. . . . 

It is thought most important that Montgomery should take Liibeck as 
soon as possible. . . . Our arrival at Liibeck before our Russian friends 
from Stettin would save a lot of argument later on.”? 

He thinks it well ‘‘to push on to Linz to meet the Russians there,”’ and 
for the Americans “to gain the region south of Stuttgart.” 

. . . In this region are the main German installations connected with their 
atomic research, and we had better get hold of these in the interest of the 
special secrecy attaching to this topic.** 

All this was contrary to the occupational decisions of Teheran. Lubeck, 
as shown upon the map, was in the Russian zone. Only a simple-minded 
taxpayer could imagine that Stalin at any time trusted Churchill. Both 
Pravda and Izvestia had written him up graphically for their readers. He 
was presented as a Tory capitalist in lurid robes, sometimes masquerading 
as a follower of the despised Cobden. And now when it was too late to do 
anything effective, Churchill in deep alarm tried to avoid the pending 
catastrophe by breaking the Teheran agreement. 

Churchill's defeat at Potsdam cannot be understood, unless the reader 
is familiar with the story of the struggle for the middle zone of Europe, 
based upon the decisions of Teheran and Yalta. The triumph was Stalin’s; 
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the tragedy Churchill’s. The defeat of Hitler proved purposeless, for 
there was none but him to confront and stem ‘“‘the disease,” if he and Stalin 
had been left to fight it out alone. Whether Stalinism or Hitlerism would 
have been the better system for Europe is beside the point, but from 1933 
on, it was evident to shrewd observers that there was not room far both to 
endure; one or the other was bound to succumb. 


Churchill’s Defeat by His Allies 

Wat was HITLER’s pre-war crime? He states it quite plainly in Mein 
Kampf: to unite the Germans of Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland and 
take them into the Reich; further, to acquire territory in the Ukraine. 
There were other minor plans, but the ones mentioned avove were con- 
sidered by Britain and France to be crimes of unheard-of perfidy, because 
they violated the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. To do what 
Britain did in many parts of the world and what France did in Africa was 
to strike at the moral stability of an imperial temple consecrated to the 
god of territorial aggrandizement. In Mein Kampf, Hitler writes: 

... Germany will either be a world power, or cease to exist. But in order 
to become a world power she needs that largeness, which will give her 
in these days the necessary importance, and life to her citizens. 

Thus we National-Socialists put an end to the pre-war tendencies of 
our foreign policy. We begin the work where it was left six hundred years 
ago. We stem the eternal Germanic migration to the South and West of 
Europe, and direct our eyes towards the land in the East. We finally ter- 
minate the pre-war colonial and trade policy and move over to the land 
policy of the future. 

However if we speak today in Europe of new land and soil, we can pri- 
marily think only of Russia and the border-states that are subject to her.?* 
(italics in original) 

Looking at this declaration from the viewpoint of the politician, with 
an eye to the future of Europe, the policy of Britain and France, if they 
had been free to act alone, should have been to let Hitler and Stalin fight 
it out over the Ukraine and East Prussia. And now, conservative people 
in England and France are inclined to think this would have happened if 
the pledge to aid Poland had not been given to Beck. 

Has anyone of importance said plainly why Germany should not be a 
world power? Churchill in 1908 commended her highly for her status 
among the nations. He lavished upon her praise never given by any states- 
man to a rival power. 


The tortuous political labyrinth into which Churchill had led himself 
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is described in pathetic terms in his chapter entitled ““The Chasm Opens.” 
After the surrender of the Germans, he says: 

... All that remained for the three victorious Powers was to make a just 
and durable peace, guarded by a World Instrument, to bring the soldiers 


home to their longing loved ones, and to enter upon a Golden Age of pros- 
perity and progress. No more, and surely, thought their peoples, no less. 


My prime thought was a meeting of the three great powers and I hoped 
that President Truman would come through London on the way. As will 
be seen very different ideas were being pressed upon the new President from 
influential quarters in Washington. The sort of mood and outlook which 
had been noticed at Yalta had been strengthened. The United States, it 
was argued, must be careful not to let herself be drawn into any antagon- 
ism with Soviet Russia. .. .?° 

Beset on every hand by allies who had other interests, Churchill discov- 
ered that a military victory over Hitler in no way “‘simplified”’ life for him. 
Indeed, it was a feat of extraordinary courage to carry the burden of a 
General Election and, at the same time, contend with allies whose ideas 
of peace and the areas of occupation for their armies made mincemeat of 
all the hopes he had nourished since Hitler struck at Poland. 

... All the while I felt that much we had fought for in our long struggle 
in Europe was slipping away and that the hopes of an early and lasting 
peace were receding. .. .”° 

It would be interesting to learn from anyone in the State Department 
who has followed closely the European struggle since the First World War 
what he really thinks of Chapter 20 of Triumph and Tragedy: “Potsdam: 
The Polish Frontiers.” It is a record of aggrandizement that makes one 
think Louis XIV and Frederick the Great were mere amateurs at the game. 
Poland was gobbled up, and instead of Russia’s west frontier being on the 
Oder, it extended to the Elbe—and all done in the name of Poland. 
Churchill’s fecble protests had no effect upon Stalen: ‘‘Great Britain 
wanted nothing for herself in Poland, but only to see Poland strong, happy, 
prosperous, and free.’’*' 

He thought the “elections in Poland would be even more democratic 
than English ones, and home politics would develop more and more har- 
moniously.” The end of the chapter is tragic in its hopelessness: 


... We and the Americans might pursue one policy and the Russians an- 
other. That would have serious consequences. 


25 Triumph and Tragedy, pp. 569-70. 
26 Ibid., p. 609. 
27 Ibid., p. 666. 
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My appeal came to nothing. The world has yet to measure the “‘serious 
consequences” which I forecast.”® 


Now that we know so much more, and do not have to contend with the 
prejudice of war propaganda, we can reflect on what might have been. 
The worst of it is, we can find no lesson in it to give us comfort, for wars 
have built up in the so-called peace-loving States bureaucracies so vast that 
another world depression would easily convert them into dictatorships to 
control the unemployed and save the people from themselves. What are 
trade unions, as they are now organized, but kindergartens for Hitlers and 
Stalins? 


Churchill’s Defeat at Home 


ALTHOUGH CHURCHILL was beaten at every point by America and Russia, 
he maintains to the end of his story that all might have been different if 
he had had the power at Potsdam to carry his ideas of the settlement to a 
conclusion. He says: “I take no responsibility beyond what is here set forth 
for any of the conclusions reached at Potsdam.”?° 

After a study of Chapter 20, I do not see how he could maintain such 
a position, for he had tried in vain at the conferences to get Truman and 
Stalin to consider his proposals of a peace. Those Americans who read this 
book will be astonished to find that Churchill puts the blame for all that 
has occurred since the zones of Germany were occupied by the three allies 
upon the United States and Russia. The following passage will not meet 
with the approval of his friends at Washington. Referring to the fate of 


Poland and Stalin’s obdurate claim to the territory as far as the Oder, 
Churchill says: 


. . . The real time to deal with these issues was, as has been explained in 
earlier chapters, when the fronts of the mighty Allies faced each other in 
the field, and before the Americans, and to a lesser extent the British, made 
their vast retirement on a 400-mile front to a depth in some places of 120 
miles, thus giving the heart and a great mass of Germany over to the Rus- 
sians. At that time I desired to have the matter settled before we had 
made this tremendous retirement and while the Allied armies were still in 
being. The American view was that we were committed to a definite line 
of occupation, and IJ held strongly that this line of occupation could only 
be taken up when we were satisfied that the hole front, from north to 
south, was being settled in accordance with the desires and spirit in which 
our engagements had been made. However, it was impossible to gather 
American support for this, and the Russians, pushing the Poles in front 
of them, wended on, driving the Germans before them and depopulating 


28 [bid., p. 667. 
29 Ibid., p. 671. 
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large areas of Germany, whose food supplies they had seized, while chasing 
a multitude of mouths into the overcrowded British and American zones. 
Even at Potsdam the mitter might perhaps have been recovered, but the 
destruction of the British National Government and my removal from the 
scene at the time when I still had much influence and power rendered it 
impcssible for satisfactory so!utions to be reached.*° 

How he could harbor such fantastical ideas after the decisions of Teheran 
and Yalta, he does not attempt to explain. It was impossible for him to 
put pressure on Stalin in the field, and he must have known after the 
gathering at Teheran that the least Russia would demand would be the line 
of the Oder as it was laid down in the secret treaty of the First World 
War. To think that the matter could have been discussed at Potsdam is 
to indulge in a day-dream. However, the historian of “another generation” 
will deal drastically with this attempt to shirk his responsibility and saddle 
the woes upon America. 

It is strange how he, as a long-experienced politician, had overlooked the 
probability of the English masses doing to him what they had done before 
to their war lords. The morning of the day when the votes of the General 
Election were being counted he had a premonition of the result. He says: 
. . . Just befare dawn I woke suddenly with a sharp stab of almost physi- 
cal pain. A hitherto subconscious conviction that we were beaten broke 
forth and dominated my mind. All the pressure of great events, on and 
against which J had mentally so long maintained my “flying speed,” would 
cease and I should fall. The power to shape the future would be denied 
me. The knowledge and experience I had gathered, the authority and good- 
will I had gained in so many countries, would vanish. . . .34 

What an end! What a triumph! Stalin on the Elbe and a Socialist 
Government in Great Britain! 

Port Washington, N. Y. 


30 Ibid., pp. 673-4. 
31 Ibid., pp. 674-5. 
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